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PREFACE 


SiN'CE Sir Charles MacGregor drew up a very ex¬ 

haustive of information on Afghanistan for the use of 
the Government of India^ no boot dealing with our buffer 
state in a general manner has been issued. The thirty-hve 
years which have intervened have not been without important 
contributions to our knowledge of Afghanistan^ but those 
works which have appeared cannot altogelher be described 
as presenting a single comprehensive study of contemporary 
conditions in the country. In 1886 Lieutenant A. C- Yale^ 
and in 1888 Major C. E. Yate^ C*S.L, described jn 

two very' interesting voJumes the proceedings of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. Ten years elapsed before anything 
of importance appeared, when^ by a rare eoincidencei two 
booLs dealing with Afghanistan saw the light m 1895: Mr. 
Stephen Wheeler's admirable account of The Amir Abdur 
Riihmaii, and that most entertaining and graphic volume^ 
iMy Residence ai ihe Court of ihe Amir, by the late Amir's 
private physician^ Dr» A. j. Gray, [n igoo Sultan Mahomed 
Khatip Mir Munshi to Abdur Rahman, presented to the 
public his remarkable production^ The Li/e 0/ Abdur 
Rahmau, as well as a treatise on The Constitution nnd Laws of 
A/ghafnstiiii, In the following year^ t90i^ Colonel Sir Thomas 
Hotdich embodied in The iFiiiinn Borderiand many graceful 
descriptions of scenery and various centres in Afghanistan 
while^ in 1905J in a series of articles in tlie iriiir World 
Mrs, Kate Daly^ physician to Habib UJlah's harem 
and the Government of Afghanlstau, illustrated with many 
delightful touches a sojourn of £j^A/ Ymrs Among the 
Afghans. These few works practically exhaust contemporary 
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litt:ratiirc on AfghaitisLcn^ ;md it is in an endeavour to 
provide a more complete record of the subject thnn hfis 
hitherto e?cisted that the author of Atwa has cotripiled this 
little book- Mistakes are those oi' his own making ; teflec- 
fiotis and ciitsciiinH; arise from his own opinions ; but, in 
hoping lhat his critics may find something of v^lue in the 
results of two years* to]]^ the author wishes to say that ii 
good qunities exist in it, they are allribuiable lo the 
enconragement and gracious as^iisSance which he has re¬ 
ceived and liere wishes to acknowledge^ 

With A view to the careful preparation of tliis volume the 
authQFp after returning to London from the war in Man¬ 
churia* visiled Central Asia^ his travels terminating abruptly 
in an attack of Hmall-[Hix contracted from the natives* wdiile 
lie was wandering in the rcgioii of the Pamirs- Descending 
ifVitiilgit to fndia from ihe Taghdumbash* twelve months 
hiive been spent jit the lationr of writ i tig, in the examination 
of a number of works^ and in reference to those aulhorities 
who are so justly distinguished for their kiiowledge of the 
heart Eif Mid-Ajiia. In tfiis direction it is perhaps of intereijt 
to point out that in order to establish a standard of accu- 
raevj certain chapters have been submitted in page proof to 
the criticism of this little group of Ceniral Asian experts* 
and their correctiims embodied in its final form- The 
aulhur very warmly appreciates die help which has in this 
way been given him, and to Colond de k Poer Beresford 
and Caplam Cfiartes Bancrolt in cotineclion with chaps, i-* 
n-piti.; to Colonel SirTIiomas Ilaldidj* K^CLE.* K.C.M.G., 
C.H., m chap, iv ; to Colonel C. E, Vate. C.M.G** 

in chaps, v, and vj* ; to Colonel Sir Henry McMahon, 
K-C,hE.^ C.S.L, in chap* rx-; lo Dr. A. J. Gray, Mrs. Kate 
Daly* and Major Cleveland, I.l!kI,S.p in chaps, xiv and xv. 
he IS very much indebted, as the indulgent manner in which 
his inLpnries have been received has materially assisted the 
conclusion of his task. 

In other quarters similar help has been given* and 
the author desires lo express his deep obligation to the 
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Secretary of State for India, Mr* Alortey, to Mr, John E, 
Ellf'S, Parlbmentary U'lider-Secrebi’y of Stale for India, to 
Sir William Lee-Warner, and Ui Mr. Thomas, of (he Political 
Departmeiit, India Otlice, for tlie considerate way in wJiich 
services have been rendered him. Tlie very pleasant Irospi* 
tality bestowed upon the anthur by Mr, Georj^e Macartney, 
C.S.I,, the ^ep^e^eIllative of tlie Government of Jiidia in 
Kashgar, Chinese Turkestan ; by Mr, L. G. Fraser, tlie editor 
of The Jj/Htsp/ hid id ; by Mr. C, F, Meyer, Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany’s Agent in Bom hay ; by Major Cleveland, in Poona [ 
and by Mr, Ivor Heron-Maswell, late of Baku in thal centre, 
has provided him with many haunting memories which, in 
a later voiurae, will be , mure suitably descril^ed. To Dr, 
Chalmers MitL-hcll, Secretary of the Zoological Society of 
London, and to Mr, j, Bryant Soweiby, Secretary of the 
Boyal Botanic Society, the author is indebted for assistance 
in compiling the tables of species which tllustrate chap, 
xii.; while to the Librariaii of the India Office, and to the 
Librarian of tlie Koyal Geographical Society, he would 
express his grateful thanks. 

,\si correspondent to The Vad Mai! Gcizciie, and to The 
Times of hidia i'cam Central ,‘\sia, it is the pleasant duty of 
the author (o acknowledge the permission of Sir Douglas 
Straight and Mr. L. G. Fraser to make use of certain articles 
which, although entirely altered and greatly .amplified since 
their origin.al appearance, were first presented in the respec¬ 
tive columns of tliese organs. These extracts, a few' brief 
paragraphs on various pages, are confined solely to the 
first six chapters of the bonk. .Acknowlerlgnients are 
also due to the proprietors of that esteemed Indian 
journal The Fianecr, whose London staff permitted tfie 
files of their well-known paper to be inspected ; to I he pro¬ 
prietors of The Daih Graphic for permission to reproduce 
the block of the .Amir's proclamation, and accompanying 
translation, appearing on pages 370, 371 ; h> Messrs. 
Macmillan for the right to reproduce their copper engraving 
of Dr. .A. J. Gr.ay's pisinting of tlie .Amir .Abdtir kalnnan ; to 
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Baron IJerbert de Reuter, Managing Director of Reuler's 
Telegram Company, for courteous assistance; to Mr J. D, 
Holmes, an Indian photographer of renown, whose unique 
photographs of I he Khyber Pass illustrate chaps. xvL and 
xvii, ’ to Lieutenant Stewart, whose photographs appear in 
chap. ix .; to Lieutenant Olufsen for the right to re* 
produce certain interesting photographs from that in¬ 
formative work T/iroug/i f/w Cnhiottm to Colonel 

Sir Thomas Holdich for authority to base upon his 
original sketches enlarged drawings of Herat and Kan¬ 
dahar, by Mr. Percy Home ; to Major Cleveland, 
to whose great credit very many of the illustrations 
in this volume must be placed; to Major Molesworth 
Sykes, Consul at Meshed, for photographs 

appearing in chap. vii.; to Professor Victor itarsden, 
of Moscow University, for general courtesies; to Captain 
Charles Bancroft for assistance in translating extracts 
from papers placed at the author's disposal by his 
Excellency Prince Khilkoff, Russian Minister of Railways ; 
to that well-known military novelist, Mr. Horace Wyndham! 
who has been good enough to assist the author in the revision 
of his proofs; and to Mr. Thomas'Bum pus, of Messrs. 
J. and E- BumptiSj Limited, 

The final, but by no means the least gratifying, duty 
now remains to be fulfilled. U is concerned with the 
dedication of this volume which, by special permission 
is inscribed : ' 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORENBURCx-TASHKENT RAILWAY 

By a coincidence of singular interest in Central Asian 
affairs tlie completion of the Orenburg-Tashkent railvv-ay 
occurred simiiltaneonsly with the evacuation of Lhassa 
by the troops of the Tibetan Mission^ the two events 
measuring in a manner (he character of the policies pursued 
by the respective Governments of Great Bnhiin and Russia 
in Mid-Asia* Moreover, if consideration he given to them 
and the relation of each to contemporary affairs appre¬ 
ciated, it becomes no longer possible to question the causes 
which have determined the superior position now held in 
Asia by our great opponent. If this situation were the result 
of some sudden cataclysm of nature by which Russia had 
been violently projected from her territories in Europe across 
the lone wastes of the Kirghiz steppe into and beyond the 
region of the Pamirs or over the desert sands of the Kata 
Kum to the southern valleys of the Murghab rivet, out 
periodic lament at the mastery of Central Asia by Russia 
would be more comprehensible. But, unfortunately, the 
forward advance of Russia to the borders of Persia, along 
the frontiers of Afghanistan to tlie north-eastern slopes of 
the Hindu Kush, has been gradual ; so gradual indeed 
that as each successive step became accomplished we have 

A 




Z AFGHANISI'AN 

hiid tioie to register recognition oi ihe fiict in bur^t^* 
of indignant chatter, accompanied ^ b not unusual with 
U5 by a frothy damour of empty threats. Unluckily noi^y 
outcry has been mistaken for action \ but from the moment 
when Kussia first moved into Trans-Caspian Icrnlory 
there appears to have been nothing but vague realisation of 
ihe acute possibilities with which ihe situation in Central 
A-sta from that hour became impressed. As lime passed and 
the several phases vanished our indifference and supineness 
iiaveincreased, until no chapter in the histoiy of our Imperial 
affairs offers more mdandioly reading than that which deals 
with the period covering the " peaceful peisetralion of Asia 
by Kussia* 

In Order to secure sufficient momentum for her descent 
railways were needed ; and, while the line so lately completed 
between Orentiurg and Tashkent is a more material factor 
in the situation than hitherto has been recognised, the 
byij’jg of the permanent way between Samarkand and 
Teimesj Askhabad and Meshed, approximately gauges the 
duration of the interval sepamling Kussia from the day 
when she will have rounded off her position in Mid-Asian 
JusI now, ihereforep and for ten years to come, strategic 
requirements should alone he permitted io influence the 
arrangement of our policy in High Asia, Commercial 
developments within the vexed sphere of the Russian and 
British territories jn this region should be regulated by cir- 
cnmsiances w'liich, actually inherent in our Asiatic position, 
have been too long ignored. No question of sentiment, no 
considerations of trade influenced the creation of railway 
communication between Orenbure and Taj^hkenl, the coiv 
struction of the Murghab Valley line or the extension of the 
Tran?^-Caspian system from Samarkand to Osh. Strategy, 
steely and calculating, required Mid-Russia to be linked with 
Mid-Asia, the irresistible expansion of empire ftillowlng not 
so much the line of least resistance as flic direction from 
wiiich it would be placed in position for the next move. 
Continents have been crossed, kingdoms annihilated and 
provinces absorbed by Russia in her steady, inimical 
progression towards tJie heart of Central Asia ; nnbl there 
is nothing so important nor so intimately associated willi 
our position in Afghanistan to-day as the intricate 
perplexities which have emanated from this untoward 
approach. From time to time attempts have been made to 
effect an adjustment of the points at issue. The result 
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has been 11 nsatisfactory since the patchwork applica¬ 
tion of ptfn and paper has coraCp as a rule^ in response 
to some accomplished coup upon the part of our astute 
opponent. Indeedp there is nothin^j in the resufl of any 
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of these compromises ivhich can be said to do credit 
to our knowledge of the existing situation, indifference, 
coupled with a really lamentable ignorance* distinguishes 
the conditionSp if not the atmosphere, under which these 
rectifications of frontier and modifications of clauses in 
previously accepted treaties have been carried out. But 
now that we have witnessed the joining of the rails between 
Orenburg and Tashkent let us put an end to our absurd 
philandering; and, appraising properly the true position 
of affairs, let us be content to regard all further extension 
of the Russian railway system in Mid-Asia as the climax 
of the situation. To do this we must understand the 
points at issue; and to-day in Central Asia there are 
many causes which of themselves are sufficient to direct 
attention to them. 
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ytiars have parsed since the deliniitatian of the Russo- 
Aiglian frontier and the dehtiftion of the Anglo-Russian 
spheres of influence in the Pamirs were made. In the 
interval, beginning with the accepLince of the findings of 
the Pamir Houndary Commission of 1396, Russia ostensibly 
has been engaged* in evolving an especial position fo’r 
lierself in North China and providing railway coiti- 
luunicslion between I'ort Arthur, VNadivostock and St. 
Petersburg. In this direction, too, war has interv'ened, 
coming as the culminating stroke to the policy of bold 
aggression and niggardly compniTnise which distinguished 
the diplomatic activities of Russia in Manchuria. Yet 
throughout these ten years the energies of Russia in Mid- 
Asia have not been dormant. Iitaction ill becomes the 
Colossus of the North and schemes, which were (ii i*<j/rin 
1896, have been pushed to completion, others of equal 
enterprise taking iheir place. Roads now thread the higli 
valleys of the I’amirs; forts crown the ranges and tlie 
military occupation of the region is established, Simi- 
larly, means of access between the interior of the 
Bokharan dominions and the Oxtis have been formed; 
caravan routes have been converted into trunk roads 
:md the services of the camel, jls a mode of transport, 
liave been supplemented by the wagg(ms of the railway and 
military authorities. 

The great importance attaching to the Orenburg-Tashkent 
railway and its especial significance at this moment will be 
appreciated more thoroughly when it is understood that 
hitherto the work of maintaining touch between European 
Russia and the military establishment of Russian Turkestan 
devolved upon a flotilla of fourteen steamers in the Caspian 
sea-^n uncertain, treacherous water at best—^and the long 
circuitous railway route viA iloscow and the Caucasus! 
iflis necessitated a break of twenty liours for the sea- 
passage between Baku and Krasnovoflsk before connection 
'ivith the Trans-Caspiun railway could he secured. The 
military forces in Askhabad, Merv, Osh and Tashkent— 
including, one might add, the whole region lying between 
the south-eabtern slopes of the Pamirs, Chinese Turkestan 
tile Kussti-Afghan and the Russo-Persian frontiers — em¬ 
bracing tlie several Turkestan Army Corps, were depen¬ 
dent upon a single and interrupted line. Now, however 
under the provision of this supplementary and more direct 
OrenburgTashkent route the entire military situation in 
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Ctnlr^il A^ia hss been dislucaU'd in favour of whatever 
fulure dispobiition Russia may see Hi io adopt. AIJ the 
great depots of Southern and Central Eussia—Odessa^ 
Simpheropol, Kiclf, KharkoiT and MoscoWp in addition to 
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the Caucasian bases a&> a p<sssibte reserve of reinforcements^-' 
are placed henceforth in immediate contact with Merv and 
Tashkent, this latter place at once becoming the principal 
iiiiliLary centre in these regions- Similarly^ equal improve¬ 
ment will be manifested in the position along tlie Persian 
and Afghan borders^ to which easy approach is now 
obtained over tfie metafs of this new work and for which 
Iho.^ military stations—Askhabad, Merv, Samarkand — 
standing upon the Trans-Caspian niilway, and O^jh, now 
serve as a line of advanced bases. It is^ therefore, essential 
to cojisider in detail lliis fresh shite of affairs; and as 
knowledge of the Orenburg-Taslikent railw'^iy is necessary 
to tlie proper understanding of the position of Afghanistan^ 
the following study of tliat kingdom is prefaced with 
a complete description of the Orenburg-Tashkent work, 
together witli die remaining sections of railway com muni- 
cation between Orenburg and Kushkinski Post. 

The joiirney between St. Petersburg and Orenburg covers 
1230 miles and between Orenburg and Tashkent 1174 miles, 
the latter line having taken almost four years to lay^ 
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Work began on the northern section in the autumn of 1900 
and many milLs of permanent wav had been construcled 
before, in the autumn of 1901, a shirt was made from the 
south. The two sections were united in September of 



1904; but the iiorlherii was not opened to general trattic 
until July, nor the southern before November, 1905* Prior 
to the railway com muni cations were mHintained bv means 
of tarantass along the post-road, which led from Aktltibinsk 
across tlic Kirghia steppes i-w Orsk to Irghiz and thence 
through Ka/ahnsk to Perovski, where the road passed 
through Turkestan to run Chimkent to Taslikent—a 
journey of nineteen days. In addition to llie galloping 
patyorka and /ref*«_teams of five and three hoisel respec- 
tivelj^which were wont to draw the vehicles along the 
post-road and the more lumbering Bactrian caiiiek, har- 
ne.ssed three abreast and used in the stages across the Kara 
Kum, long, picturesque processions ol camels, bound for 
Urenburg and carrying cotton and wool from Osh and 
A^ujjan, ailks frosn Sam^rkaiid and Khi^^ap tapestries from 
Khokand lambs’-wool, skins and carpets from Bokhara 
n' ui fruits from. Taslikent, annually passed between 
lashkent and Orenburg from June to November* 
t'l L years, the Trans-Caspian railway, begun bv 

Skobeleft m ifiSo and gradually carried" forward by 
Aniien^ff to ^markand, has supplanted the once flourish 
ing traffic of the post-road, along which the passing of liie 
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mails is now the sole movement. The new railway, too, 
is destined to eliminate even these few links with the 
past, although in the end il may revive the prosperity of 
the towns which through lack of the former tmde have 
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shnink in sUe and diminished in importance. The line 
does not exactly follow the postal route ; hnt from 
Orenburg, which is the terminus of the railway from 
Samara on the Trans-Siberian system, it crosses the Ural 
river to lletsk on the llek, a tributary of the Ural, From 
Iletsk the metals run vh? Aktiubinsk and Kazalinsk along 
the Syr Daria valley viti Perovski to Turkestan and thence 
to the terminus at Tashkent 

Originally one of three suggested routes the Orenburg- 
Tashkent road was the more desirable because the more 
direct. Alternative schemes in favour of connecting the 
Trans-Siberian with the Central .Asian railway on one 
hand and tlie Saratoff-Uralsk railway with the Central 
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^lim raihiiiy on tlie otlitT were Siibmilled to the com- 
^SrasTeT^ltl'' Frudei>ve =irid senti- 

he t^hnnlT^ cnristrnction, tempered the resolution of 
ifi6 tnbunal m favour of the old n i 

al once and pushed to completian within four vea^^ afeat 

K.; ‘Jsfss: err. t„risir 



SrSlSl^SlS 

Ii"e HeSaJ fr^lr'irf- "”■' i» 8°.o™. the 

an irSn Sage/iTawene ''J 

south to Iklsic kjrmerlv M. f nmnmg from there 

' ' ■”• ■- » t . Sa„™ -> ?,« 4^ h "■ 
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Kiibele and Embi *irTiviii^ a| the Kxim Abu 

across the Mugodjanski range. The passage of the line 
through the moiidtaiiis^ extending 26 versts and a veritable 
triuniph of engineering, imposed :i severe test upon tlie 


conslpctive ability of the railway staff. Beyond ihe range 
the line turns southward following the ^'alleys of the 
Bolshoi, Mali Karagandi and Kuljur rivers until, 6oa versts 
from Orenburg, it arrives at Lake Tthelkar. Tlic line 
now runs across the Bolshiye and Ataliye Barsxiki sands, 
where there is abundance of underground fresh water, to the 
northern extremity of (he Sari Tchegonak inlet on the Aral 
sea, where it descends to sea*level moving along the north- 
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eaitLrnThe military depot at Kastal inak—sometimes 
ealled Fort No, i ^now approaches. This point founded 
in 1854 has lost its exclusive military character, rankinc 
merely among thedLstrict centres of tJie Syr Daria province 
lhiity-S!x verrsts from Kazalinsk. at ihe nej^t station Mai 
Libash situated in a locality quite siiitalile for colonisation 
a branch line 4 vcrr>ts in length, links up the important 
\\'alerway ot (he Syr Dana with the Ore n bur e-Tashkent 
system, extending the facilities of the railway to shipping 
winch may be delayed through stress of bad weather iu 
ihe eulf or tliroiigh inadequacy of the draught over the bar 
at the mouth of the river. 


the main line keeps to the Syr Daria, running through 
he Steppe along the post-road to Ivarmakchi or Fort No. 2. 
Un leaving karimkchi it diverges from the post-road to 
Wind round a succession of lakes and marshes which he at 
a distance of 50 verste from the river. The ruiJwav con- 
^nuing Its onginal direction now runs .along the 'basins 
of the Syr Dana and the Knrauzyak, a tributary which 
it crosses twice by small bridges, each constructed with two 
spans 6a sagenes m length. The character of the country 
roin karmakchito f erovski,a distance of iiH versts differs 
considerably from the region preceding it. Ttie low-lyiug 
swamps, IS e%'erywhere covered with a 
hick overgrowth of reeds; while the more elected parts 
vatered by ariks, are devoted to the cultivation of crops.^The 
the IS situated in flat country U versts from 

the station. From there to Djulek the line returns to the 
pa5t-road and some distance from the Syr Daria passes 
nverand fllL-Ber l.telil B=r £ 

hamlJf' adopted from a small adjacent 

h^vuLe S'qft post-road to run dirict to 

the T,iJiage of stobelevski, one of those curious peasant 

ements w‘hich located iu the uttermost parls of Central 
Mia preserve m their smallest delail every character i Lie 

n .J: — r heeds the purdy 

modern signslicance which attaches to the Iron Horse. ^ 

Svr Skobdevski and situated dose to the 

^ * E 3 iherre IS ihe stution of Tumeii Arik. which 

place to Turkestan, beyond w'hich for 130 versts t hemline 

r LI n s p.i ral 1 d w t [ h t h e post-road. The st at io n iji 3 i ver sts ?o 

mnnn Turkestan, one of the most 

LUport.mt towns 111 the Syr Daria province and only 40 vSsts 
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from the Syr Diirfa. The nest station [knn is 
with the conquest of Turkestan, a famous battle having been 
fought about the scene wherethesUtion buildings now stand. 
Tweiiiv versts to the north of the station^ close to the post- 
roadp there is a memorial to Ural Cossacks who fell during 
the fight* Otrar the following station is identified with the 
traditionj derived from the existence of an enormous mound 
standing amid the ruins of the old-time city of Otrar, lhat 
Timur when his army crossed the Syr Daria ordered each 
of his soldierSkto throw a handful ot earth upon the ground 
at llie |xjint w'here tite river w;ls crossed in safety. Beyond 
Otrar the line runs along the right bank of the Aris river, 
crossing it at 1570 versts from Orenhiirg by a bridge 
ot 90 sagenes in three spans of 30 sageiies eacli. Aris 
i^tation is placed further along the river bank at a point 
where al some future date branch lines betw^een it and the 
town of Vernip as well as to a junction wish the Trans- 
Siberian systerUp will be laid. After leaving it the railway^ 
Mlilt a'jcending, ultimately crosses llie pass of Sari Agatch 
in the Kizi Kurt mage, 267 sagenes above the sea. 

The descent from the pas$ leads to Djilgi valley where 
the line crosses three bridges; passing over the Keless river 
by a single span bridge of 25 sagenes* over the Bos-su arik 
by a bridge of iS sagene^^ and over the Satar river by a 
bridge of r 3 sagenes- Seveiitydwo versts further the line 
runs into its terminus at Tashkent w^hich is now^ classed as 
a station of the first degree, although commerciii.l[y it stands 
iinly sixth among the stations of the Central Asian raiUvay 
ranking with Andijan and vielding priority of place to 
Krasnov[>dsk, Samarkand, Khnkand^ Askbalxid and Bok¬ 
hara, If is proposed at Tashkent, which lies 1762 versts 
from Orenberg, 1747 versts from Krasnovodsk amJ 905 
versts from Merv and where it is evident that the needs 
of the railway have been carefully studied, to double the 
tJMck between Orenburg and Tashkent, Large stocks of 
spare rails and rnihv.ay plant are held in reserve in sheds, one 
imporlant feature of this very efficient preparation being 
the possession of 20 versts ot light military railway. The 
erection of engine-sheds^ waggon-iheds, workshops, supply 
^stores and quarters for the stall has followed a most 
elaborate scale, these buildings being arranged in three 
groups around the station. The railway medical staff iind 
the subordinate traffic and tmetion officials occupy the first; 
the chiefs of the traffiCj telegraph and traction departments 
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are in posi^ession of the secund j the remniiiiiiii' employC's 
securingaee<jmmodation in the third set of buildings placed 
at the end of the Station Stjuare. Along the oppcrjite 
face are the spacious workshops wiiere between five and sJy 
hundred men find daily employment; in juxtaposition 
wj I e general depot are the railway Jiospital, where there 
IS accommodation for lo beds, the main supply stores and 
a i^phtha reservoir with a capacity of ^0,000 poods * 

The country in the neighbourhood 6 f Tashkent as seen 
from the railway presents the picture of a lioiintiful oasis. 
,1 I'* r ‘0termption to a scene of woti- 

t^lii I Market gardens, smiling vineyards and 

Iruitfiil orchards, not to mention cotton-lields and corn’ 
ands cover the landscape. 1'his abundance in a measure 
IS due to careful irngatioii and to the excel lent system of con- 
^rviiig water which has been introduced, in support of 
sfiectlic works have been completed, each of wJiieh 

innun iiicUides water-pipes by the mile mid 

iJinuiiiLTJble aqueducts—was a component part of iJiat 
scheme of irrigation by which life in Central Asia alone can 
he made possible. 

Although work upon the Orenburg-Tashkent line ber^an 
III rqoo immediately after the compJelbjn of tht oiicinal 
survey, wherever more careful exannnation has shown an 
advanlage to be po^ihle alterations have been made. The 
cost of construction, estimated at 70,000 roubles t per 
verst, has been materially lessened bv these mcans-a re- 
duction of 24 versts equally divided between the Qrenhiirn 

elid'd sections having beeS 

effected. By comparison with the old post-road the raiiu-iv 
IS much the shorter of the two lioes ol'^comXicoli<„i "il^ 
advantage in its favour amounting to 134 versts on one sec- 

waya^'il ^ ^ ^ poiil-road 953 J versts and by rail - 

Jt'iom'“‘''‘’ *he railway is divided into four 

0,00,.thins 

Tlfd.'?*- f* H Mugodjarski mountains to the sands of 
Bcjifjlijye Burtbiik]^ 400 to 56a versts* 

5f.= £ its”™!''' *'■ Xofoiiojk, 

1 pood =. 36 lbs. f I foiibte - two shi;lings. 
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No. 4. From Kazalinsk to Tashkent, S45 to 1762 versts. 

In the iiortlieni seel ion Llie line is supplied eve r^'where 
witii fresh water — in the tirst instance from tlic Urai river 
and riien by the srnnMer rivers Donguz^ Elsbanka, llefc, 
Kiilden, Kulwle, Temir .tnd F3mbi ; Koss lake and finally 
from welfs. 

Here are the lletsk mmes, famous for iheir rock saJt. 
They despatch annually to Orenburg ruore than 1,500,000 
poods of Kilt The deposits cov^er a held 4 versts in 
Lxient with an unvary'ing thickness of more than 85 
sagenes* The seel ion now in ivorliing contains 100 niilliard 
poods of sail. The annual yield may he reckoned at 
7,000,000 poods. At the present time considenibly Jess tlian 
this output is obtained, the high freight charges upon land- 
carried goods and the insufficiency of the labour available 
being responsibie for the disproportion. 

In another direction the lletsk district is of importance ; 
the Veterinary shition Temir LI I kul^ through wliicJi pass large 
herds of cable on their way to Orenburg from the Ural 
province, having been established there. In the course of 
the year many ihousands of cattle are examined by the 
surgerjEis of the Veterinary Board —tJie existence of the 
numerous cattle-sheds and the constant arrival of Ihe droves 
adding to the noise and bustle of lletsk^ if not exactly 
increasing its gaiety. Further on, in the Aktiubinsk district 
of the Turgai province and along the whole valley of the 
I iek river, where much nf the land is under cultivationj wide 
belts are given over to thepa^iturage of these travelling mobs 
of cattle. Upon both banks of the ri^a;r^ too^ there are 
Kirghiz villages. The area of tJie Aktiubinsk district is: 

.-f jTfa. 

40^000 sq. versts . . 120^000 

From an agricultural point of view this locality, on 
account of its paucity of population and tertile soilj is 
regarded witli high favour by the immigration aiithorilies. 
In the town of Aktiubinsk itself there is a yearly market of 
cattle, corn, manufactures Find agricultural implements^ 
This ^ a rule returns a quarter of a mill ion roubles. 
Now that the raiiivay has been completed and opened to 
passenger and commercial traffic^ it is expected that it 
will give an immediate impetus to this region and that it 
will be possible to carry out a more careful examination of 
its raining re$ources^ ol which at the present time Uitre arc 
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only indications^ Copper has been traced aloiif; tlie Burt, 
Burl, Khabd and Kulchuk Sai rivers ; deposits of coal liave 
been found near the Muloi Khabd, Teress Bulak and Yakshi 
Kiir^^ach rivers ; ii'on has been located by the Burt river and 
naphtha on the Djus river; while there is reason to believe 
that gold exists in the vicinity. 

On the Second section, the line derives its water from 
springs in the D]aksi mountains, the basin of the KuJjur 
river, the Khoja and Tchelkar lakes. It abounds with 
Kirghia villages but minerals do not play an important 
part in it, A few seams of coa! arc believed to exist in 
tilt nivine of the Alabass strejimj and thtre ar-e Jtxfestotifi 
mines in the Djaman mountains and in tlie Kin Asu 
defile. Cattle-farming is more remunerative to the local 
settlers than cereal production; as a consecjiience there 
is very little cultivation. Tiie district, which is i6o versts 
in length, occupies: 


.1 tea. 

i27,joo St], versts 


85,ci€XJ 


On the tliird section, which extends from the sands of 
Botshiye Bansuki to Kazalinsk covering an area of ’Sc 
versts, the water-supply is obtained at first fmm 



Arm, 

5^,5 sq, Yerats 


140,598 
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the Aral sea or by camel caravan. Railway traffic in this 
section nevertheless will not rely upon the carriage of cereal 
produce — live stock, wliich until the advent ol the railway 
was sent to Orenburg by boat along the Syr Daria and then 
by caravan-road to the eily, representing tlie prospective 
return which the district will bring to the line. The 
papulation is composed of t 

Main, Ff-mairs. Toiat. 

447S . 40OJ .. »4Su 

Orthodox Russians . z 205 J ew's * . * 115 

Diasenteir^ ^ ilrLhommL'da-Tia * . 4955 


In the town there are : 

Private houses . . 578 Mosques ... 3 

Orthorto* church , 1 SchooUi , , . 4 

Synagogue . . I Native iirii’wrsLliea . 3 

The revenue of Kaiialinsk is 21,880 roubles. The town 
contains the residences of a disliict governor and an 
inspector of hsheries, together with dislriot military heed- 
quarters, the adminiUrative offices of the treasury and the 
district court, besides a district hospital and a public 
library. There are no hotels. In early days in the conquest 
of Turkestan, when the Kazalinsk road served as the only line 
of coinQiunication with European Russia, the town hetrame 
a busy mart for Orenburg, Tashkent, Khiva.and Bukhara; 
even now tiie Klrghijs in the district possess 770.000 
head of cattle. Trade was obliterated by the advent of 
tlie Central Asian railway; liut It is hoped that now 
the Orenburg-T.ishkent line has been opened to trjtffic it 
may revive. 

The village of Karmakcht which is situated on the banks 
of the Syr Daria is another point in this district. It 
boasts oniv a stn.'ill population, in all some 300 odd, an 
Orthodox church, post and teiegiaph office, two schools, 
hospital and militarv hast- office. Importance attaches 
to the post as it is upon the high road along which is 
conducted tlie winter trek of the Kirghiz. 

The value of the annual export trade of the region is : 


EjLfORTS. 
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The value of Ibe annual import trade amounts lo: 


Jmpoicts* 

Merchandise^ i^aiug* 

110,000 pooda ..... 1,3oOpOoo roubles. 


VVith the opening of the line to tmfKc the tmnsportation 
of lish by the mil way has shown a tendency to increase. 
It is believed that the development of the hsbiiig 
industry throughout the Aral basin is only a matter of time. 
At present the ye.irly catch of fish there reaches a total of 
300,00a poods of which not less than otic Jialf is sent to 
Orenburg, the trade realising abuuL i,cx9OjO0o roubles. 
Hitherto little has been attempted. With the assistance of 
the railway a speedy expansion of the trade is assured— 
the interests of the fishing population and the general 
welfare of the river tnlTic having been advanced through 
the construction of a harbour upon the gulf of Siiri 
Cheganak, in connection with the railway and only 5 versts 
disbmt. Aral sea, the station at this point, is 79a versts from 
Orenburg, 

The fourth and last division, from Kai^alinsk to Tash¬ 
kent, runs along the valley of thu Syr Daria, It is fully 
supplied with good water and possesses a larger popu¬ 
lation than either the second or the third sections. In it 
the line traverses the following districts of the Syr Daria 
province: 


Itislrict. 

i’errt\'3ki 

Chin.lfcnt 

Tashkent 


9^,965 sq, verets 
100,Boa 
40,360 „ 


Pepuiaiion. 

2S3,fao 

.>100,013 


The I'erovslii district notwithstanding the good quaJiiies 
of its soil pi'oduL'Cs very little corn ; its chief population 
consists of nomadic Kirghii! who together own 990,000 head 
of cattle, the export cattle trade for the district amounting 
to 3,000, ooo roubles annually. Small tracts of wheat and 
millet are cultiii'ated here and there wdth the aid of ichtgirs, 
native watering-pumps, The water is brought up from 
the river by means of a wheel, along the rim of which 
are fixed earthenware jugs or cylindrical vessels of sheet 

iron, These vessels raise the water to the height of the ba 11 k 

whence it is very readily distributed. The best corn-lauds are 
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situnted in llie Djulc^ksub-districl; but the primitive methodti 
of agriculture existing a.inong<>t the nomacL, in conjunction 
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with the duficienciei9 in thti irrigaLlion e.tpJ;iin it 

once the bck of ccreiil developuient In these areas. 

Peniv.^ki was taken by Count Perovski on July 38, 1853, 
and ill honour of Mie occasiion by Imperial order the fortress 
was renamed Fort Perovsku Close to the town there is 
a meiTiorisU to the Russian soldiers who fell during lhat 
engagcmeJit, 

The present population comprises ; 

Femmes. Tota^^ 

319^ .. 1969 .. 5166 

Orthodox Riissbiis * 1050 * * .130 

Dissenters . * 31 □ + + ^^4^0 

Saits and Kirghii: . 

U 
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The town contains : 


Private . . 6do Mosques * * + 5 

OrtliCkdox thurch . i Schools + . * 3 

SjTiagoExie . . I Militarj^ hgapiL^ , j 

together with district adminbtrative offices similar to those 
established at Kazalinsk. Thi; Vtuter-supply is drawn from 
the Syr Daria by means of wclls^ There are no hotels. 
Tlie town revenue b only i :ij350 roubles ; although the im- 
porlation of various goods from EussLa into the Perovski 
district represents an annual sum of 2,900^*000 roubles. 
With the advent of the Central Asian railvvay the com¬ 
mercial importance of Perovskij once a point through which 
caravans destined for Orenburg or Tashkent passed^ waned* 
Now its trade js dependent upon the numerous Tartars 
and Ural Cossacks who have settled therc^ The place is 
UTihealihyp and the settlement is affected by the malaria 
arising fiDoi the marshes w^hich surround it. [n spring and 
summer the lagoons swaiiii with myriads at mosquitoes 
and horse-ffiL-s ; so great is the plague that llie Kirghiz 
together with their flocks and herds after wintering along 
the Syr Daria beat a hurried retreat into the styppe, driven 
off by the tiresome insects. Many months elapse before 
the nomads return ; it is not until the cold weather has 
set in that they appear in any numbers. Quite close to 
Perovski there are Iw^o immigmnt vilfages—Alcxandrovski 
and Novo Astrakhanski—erected in 1895^ wlierc the in¬ 
habitants are occupied wiUi cattle^faiming and the sale of 
hay in winter time to the Kirghiz. The district possesses 
nothuig save a pastoral population and small settle¬ 
ment of 200 souls at Djulek. This place, formerly a fortress 
founded hi rS6i and now half destroyed by the floods 
of the Syr Daria^ contains the administrative offices of the 
commissioner of the sectionp with a postal and tele¬ 
graphic bureau and a native school. To the south of [>julek 
there is Skobelevskip another siualL village founded by 
immigrants in 1895 and containing some fifty-sL\ houses. 
It is watered by t!id TchiUi arsk. Skobelevski is rapidly 
developing into a trade-mait, the source of its good fortune 
being contained in the advantageous position which it fills 
in the steppe. Throughout this region^ plots of land with 
a good quality' soil and well watered have been granted to 
colonists. 

Th<^ Chiinkent district similarly possesses.a rich and fertile 
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soil, derived in the mam from its network of irritjalinc 
caoils. its population m moru numerous tJian other 
adjacent settkments and it supports altoueiher seventeen 
immigrant vUJages w'lth a population of 5135. CJiimkeiil 
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eon tains in itseli ail the features necessary to the devefop- 
ment of a wide belt of agriculture ; but at the present time 
the most extensive tracts of wheat land are along the systems 
of the A ns, Aksu, Bad am, Biiraldat, Kurd jar, Tcliayan and 
Bugun rivers. In the valley of the Arisi, along the middle 
reaches, there are rice-fields; and in the country round 
Chimkent the cotton industry has begun to develop. Ex¬ 
periments are being tried in the cultivation of beetroot as 
the soil and climatic conditions of the district are especially 
favourable to its growth. The present quality of the Chim¬ 
kent beetroot is not inferior to that grown in the KharkofI 
Government; so that Chimkent may well become, in the near 
future, the centre of a sugar-producing industry- not only 
for Turkestan but for the whole of Central Asia, which 
so far has imported its sugar exclusively from European 
Russia, ^ 
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Thtr rtistrict town of Chimkfnt, formerly a Khtikand for- 
tresij l:iken by the Russian forces under the cotnmand of 
GeneralChefnaieff Septembers2, 1864, lieii upon llie Kialern 
side of tlie railway. Its populatiori cotuprises ; 

Mtiies. TaiaL 


6337 

S5s4 

3 2 H 4 I 


OrthCfUax Rusi^iiins . 

763 

J ews 

+ 150 

Natives 

* 



’here are in the 




i 7 i 44 sidn Qttart^rr^ 


Native Quarter, 


Houses 

103 

Houses 

1336 

Orthodox chiircLes 

X 

Schools 

3 

Mosques 

34 

Native schoobi 

16 


Government offices similar to tho^e in other towns are also 
found. 

The town revenue is 11,760 roubles. 

The trade relum& of the Chimkent district aniounl to 
Jjooopooo roubles. 


Extwis^ 


Wool 

Hides 

T^rd 

Batter 

Wheat 

Santonin 


2,000,000 

roubles 


Imports, 

Manulactijjrcd goods 
Iron 

Agricultural Imple- 
mcjita. 

Tea 

Sugar 


jdrwxj.ooo 

roubles 


Through Chimkent passes n road from Tashkent to Veriii. 
In the noi-thern part of the district the line run^ close 
to the ruins of the ancient town of Sauran and the fortress 
cf Vani Kurgan, from where it proceeds to Turkestan. 
This was occupied In 1864 by the Russian forces under the 
command of General Verevkin. 

'I’lirkestaii is situated 40 versts to the east of tlie right 
bank of the Syr Darla, at a height of t02 sagenes above sea 
level. It is watered by canals diverted froiu springs and 
small rivers which flow from the southern slopes of the 
Kara mountains. The combined population of the place 
comprises I 


Maks* 
76^4 . 

Oithddnx Rnsidans . 
Dissenters. 


. 6461 

441 

31 NELtiVdS 


i4,oS5 

* 460 


The outward appearance of the tow'n Is extremely hand 





native quarter, TASHKENT 
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some. There is mucli vegetation^ many wide streets and 
large open spaces. 

There are: 

Russian- QuaH^r- 
Hotiaes * . f 73 

OrtJiodox churcties . 2 

Svoagogues , + 2 

Mosques - . + 5^ 

Military hospital - i 

together svith the :idmmislraUvc bureau of the sectional 
commissioner! besides district military headquarters, a dis¬ 
trict court and a post and telegraph office* 

In respect of trade Turkestan occupies a prominent place* 
The great bulk of the raw products of the nomad cattle- 
farming industry is brought to it for the purpose of 
exchajugiiig with artieJes of Russian manufacture. The 
yearly returns of the bazaars amount to 4^000,000 roubles; 
an increase upon this sum is expected now that in the 
Karatavski mountains, which ate close at hand, lead mines 
have been discovered. The town revenue is roubles. 

The Tashkent district is more densely populated and pos¬ 
sesses a more productive soil than Chimkent. The mineral 
resources, too, present greater promise white the trade 
returns reach a total of gOpCKKo^oon roubles a year. Mer¬ 
chandise comes from Siberia into Orenburg and Tashkent ; 
wliite, in addition, there are the local products and those 
from the interior nf European Russia. The line serves^ also, 
as the shortest route between Tashkent and the rich com 
region at Chelyabinsk and Kurgan. Undoubtedly it will 
assist to supply the whole of Turkestan with Siberian corn, 
thereby setting free some of the land now under com for 
the cultivation of cotton. Further^ it connects Tashkent 
With the centre of the mining indu-Stry in the Ural tnoun- 
tains ; and dense streams of Russian colonisation and trade 
pass by it into the heart of Central Asia* 

The prosperity introduced both into Orenburg andTash- 
keni by the creation of railway communication between these 
two centres will exercise a very beneficial effect upon the 
capacity of their markets. Already improvement has been 
marked, the flo\v of fresh trade through these revr channels 
following closely upon the advance of ihe construction 
parlies. The period available for statistics does not 
represent the effect of Ihe new* n^iKvay upon local trade. 


Naiipff Quarinr. 


HohScs . - . 1140 

Schools . . . 5 

Native schjuuls . . 22 

Medresse ... I 
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The work of construction h:id not be^un at the time the 
retiirn?^ which are given below^ were dmwn tip. At that 
moment the commercial activity of Tieihkent waa shown by 
Ihe following table ; 


Table cf Imparts —1901 


Manuf^tarE^d gCKKlfi 

■■ -p 

204^530 tioods^ 

Iron and steel 

j, ■ 

<53401 


Dried Iriut^ ^ 

.. 

lOMS^ 

!■■ 

Daisins 


49.^3J 

1* 

Black tea 

, 

510,7TS 

M 

Green tea 

X ■ 

6sQfSl 

4 1 

Wine grapes ^ 

■■ * 

J4*TQ5 

w 

Kerosene . , ^ 


104417 

► 1 

Naphtha refuse 

■ 

23>40i 


Befined sugar 


3S,24fi 

+ p 

Sanded sugar 

* 

33.905 


Salt - , * , 

. 

24442 

f* 

Mihtaiy stores 

. 

112406 

P + 

Table of Exparls — 1901 



Wheat .... 


573,053 pCK>ds, 

Rice . . + * 

* ■ 

HJ4I.574 


Skins and undressed hides 

• 

4+40rj 

f't 

Jlcmp seed, flax seed, and grasses 

19.784 


Spintfi , , . , 

■+ » 

j5,63u 

VI 

Dtidtessed sheep-skins 

X. 

57.S99 

IT 

Cotton . ^ . 

■ 

24141*4 

If 

Ilrlilitary stores 

. 

108,754 

n 


The pa.s?^enger Iraflic into 7'ashkent over the Ceniral 
Asian line ^'as : 

1901 

A rrivtsis , DipaHitres, 

43 tSiS 47.^13 

During the few years which have elapsed since ihe figures 
were compiled the OrenburgTashktnl railway hivi been 
opened, this happy accomplishment at once becoming a 
factor of the greate^st economic importance in the cc>mmerce 
of Central Asia* 






CHAPTER II 


THE KHANATE OF liOKHARA, THE PROVINCE 
OF SAMARKAND, THE DISTRICTS OF 
TASHKENT AND MEKV 


The Khiiiiialt! of Eoklvanip acrosi^ 
whicli the direct line nf any 
advance Lipoii Afghanistan, is the 
most iinpoiinnt of tJie f-kussian 
protected states in Central Asia. 
It is situated in the basin of the 
Amu Daria between the provinces 
uf Trans-Caspia on the west^ of 
Samarkand and Ferghana on the 
north and east; wJiile^ in the southi 
the course of the scpajales, 

along 500 versts of the frontier, the 
doaitnions of Bokhara from tJiose 
of AfghatiisUn* 

The area occupied hy Bokhara, 
incUiding the suh-territoric^? Darw^iz, Roshan and Shignan 
siluatejd upon the western slopes of the Pamirj^, amounts to 
8OpO0O square mileSp over which in the western part certain 
s:dt marshes and dtisolate stretches of sandy ilesert extend. 
The eastern area is confined by the rugged chains of the 
Alai and Trans^Alai syptenis, the Hissiir mountains,, Ihe 
iinmediale prolongation of the Alai range and crowned with 
perpetual snow, attaining considerable aJtitude^ This group 
divide:^ the basins of the Zerafshan and Kashka DarLi 
from die basin of die Amu Daria* The rivers of Bokhara 
belong- to the Amu Dana system, the Oxus flowing 
for 4.90 versts through The Khanate . itsdh Constant 
demands for pin poses of irrigation are made upon its 
waters as well as upon the waters of its many tributaries, 
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a fact which rapidiy txh:iustH the lesser streams. In the 
western portion of the Khun ate the Zerafshan river is the 
great artery ; and aJihough it possesses a d irect stream only 
314 i^ersts in length it supplies a system of canals, the 
length of which am aunts to more than looo 
versts. These again are divided to supply a further 
thousand channelsp from ^vhich the water actually used for 
irrigating the various settlements and helds is finally drawm. 
The second most important river in the u^estern part of the 
Khanate is the Kashka LXirixip which waters the vtl^X oases of 
Shakhri, Syab^ and Karshine. I n the eastern areas numerous 
streams are fed hy the snows and glaciers of the Alai 
mountain system. 

The western region of Bokhara possescs an extremely diy^ 
climate whichg while hot in sttmmtTj tends to emphasise 
the severe cold of ttie winter months. Occasionally at that 
hme the Amu Daria freezes, when the ice remains abunt 
the river for I wo or thret^ weeks. I'he break-up of w'inter 
is manifested by heavy rains w^hicJij falling in February^ 
continue until ihe middle of .March when, after a short 
month of springp a hot sun hums up the vegetation* At 
this period the nomadic tribes abandon the plains for the 
mountains^ large areas of the Khanate now presenting the 
appearance of a sparsely populated desert in which the 
sole vegetation is found along the banks of the rivers or 
in Oases Watered by ihecanals. With the adventof autumn^ 
the f^teppe once more reflects the.movements of these 
people. 

In its etistern part the altitude varies betw'cen 2500 and 
8500 feet above sea-leveL The climate, ivarm and mild in 
summerp is of undue severity in winter, the period of 
extreme cold lasting some four months. Snow^ commencing 
to fall m October, remains upon the ground until April, the 
frosts always being severe. At such a season the wands, 
blowing from the oorlh-eastp possess an unusual keenness 
in coiitradistiucbon to the strong south-south-westerly 
winds %vhit;h, prevailing in summer, arc the precursor to 
burning sand-storms. 

The total population of the Khanate ximounts approxi¬ 
mately to 2,500,000 ; the well-watered, lloiirishing oases 
bear in some places as many a!j 4000 people to the square 
mile* Tlic steppe and mountainous regions are sparsely 
populated. The most importanl inhabited centres of the 
Khanate are as follows : 
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Tfokhiini 
K+TTFilli ^ 
Slwistr X 
Gwzar . 
Kiixu Kul 
Zwdja. 


UlSTHiBUiriON OF POPULATIOPf. 


Papuliiiieti. 

TOWUr 

Popuiaiion. 

KXJF,|)CXJ 

Hisiiir . 

1S,000 

60,000 

Sbir Abaci 

20,LX>1> 

IO,QOQ 

Kiirki . 

- lOpCH.tiJ 

2SkQOO 

Chnrjni 


5,000 

Kermint- 

[J/XKJ 

8,000 

KelU , 

7,000 


Accordinii to elh nog rap hie dislnbution ihe popuhitiuii 
falls intoiwo divisions. To the first belong Ihose of Tiirki 
exlravUtin and to the second the Iranian group. Amongst 
those of Tiirki descent the Uzbegs take the most protiiiiieiit 
place, constituting not only a racial preponderance btit 
the ruling power in the Khanate. Among t?ie remaining 
constituents of the Tiirki division are the Turcomans 
(chiedy Ersaris) and the Kirghiz. To the Iraniuii cate¬ 
gory belong the I'ajiks—the original iidiabitants of (he 
country, even now constituting the principal sedion of 
the population throughout its eastern and southern por¬ 
tions ■ the Sarts, a conglomeration of Tiirki and Iranian 
iiLdioiialities, comprise a cunsidenihle proportion of the 
urban and rural population, In smaller number arc 
the Various colonies of Jews, Afghans, Persians, Arvibs, 
Armenians, Hindus and others. \Vith the exception of the 
Jews and the Hindus the entire population is Mahom- 
medan. 

It will be seen that the population is represented by 
sedentary, semi-nomadic and nomadic classes. Tiie first, 
constituting about 65 per cent, of the whole popuhilion, 
is distributed principally in the plains, a considerable pro¬ 
portion comprising Tajiks, Sarts, Jews, Persians, Afghans 
and Hindus. The semi-nomadic population forms about 
If; per cent., consisting partly of Uzbegs, Turcomans and 
Tajiks dwelling in the hills. The nomads, who make up 
30 per cent, ot the population, live in the steppes of the 
western portion of the Khanate, in Darwaz and along the 
slopes of the Hissar mountains. They comprise Uzbegs, 
Turcomans and Kirghiz, 

The soil, in general adapted to agriculhirc, yields with 
irrigation excellent harvests. Thu amount of cultivated 
land in the Khanate is little in excess of iiooo square 
miles ; but, in order to make full use of the waters of (he 
Amu Daria, Surkan, Kaiiriiigan and Waksh rivers, a large 
expenditure would be required, the present system of irri¬ 
gation being very inadequate. Apart from cotton which 
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is exported in the raw staie to the value of several million 
poods annually and the silk industry which, owing to 
disease among the worms, has deteriorated, the chief 
agricultural iiitercst lies in the production of fruit, the 
produce of the orchards forming a staple food during the 
SLmimer months. As a consecjuence, many different 
varieties of grapes, peaches, apricots, melons, water-mc to ns, 
plums, apples, and pcJtrs are cultivated in tJie Several 
gardens and orchards. Cal tle-farming is conducted exten¬ 
sively in the valleys of the Hissar and Alai ranges 
and in Dorivaz ; in Kura Kul, situated in the vast Urta 
Chul steppe between the towns of J^ukhara and Karsi, is 
the home of the famous caracal sheep. Other industries 
sire the matiufacturc of leathern goods; shoes, saddles, 
s:iddle-cloths, metal and pottery ware; while a staple 
product, employed in the manufacture of fells, carpets and 
the clothes of the people, is cotton wool. 

The yearly budget of the Khanate amounts to 8,000,000 
roubles, 1,003,000 rovibles of W'hicli are spent upon the 
army. TJie standing army, comprising Guards, battalions 
of the tine, caval 17 regiments, a brigade of mtumled rides 
and a small corps of artillerists, possesses a strength of 
15,000 men \ntli twenty guns. In addition there is l milLtia 
liable for duly in Citse of necessity but, eciuallv with its 
more imposing sister service, of little practical utdity. 

The city of Hokhara is sui rounded by massive 
walls which were built in the nintli century, 28 feet in 
height, 14 feet in thickness at the ba^, with 131 
towers and pierced at irregular intervals by eleven 
gates. These ramparts contain, within ;i circuit of 7i 
miles, an area of 1760 acres, The pupulatiun numbers some 
hundred tho^aiid and the variety of types included in this 
errtitiiate is immense. I he iaji^, \vlie> predominate, are 
well favoured in their appearance ; they have clear, olive 
complexions with black eyes and hair. Polite, hard-work¬ 
ing :uid intelligent, they possess considerable aptitude for 
business. Against these excellent traits, however, must be 
noted the fact dial they are inclined to cowardice and dis¬ 
honesty, On this account they are regarded with contempt 
by the Usibugs, a race whi).se pliysical characteristics cause 
them to resemble the rude warriors of the Osmanlis who 
supplanted the Cross by the Crescent in the fifteenth 
century. Independent in dieir bearing, the Czbegs posse.ss 
high courage together with in>methirig of the inborn dignity 
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C)f thi; I'lirk ; but they are distiJiguished from that nation 
by a greiitet grossiiess of manner and less individuality. 
Equalliy witli the Kirghiz and the TurcomanSj the Uzbegs 
are divided in, their classes between sedenta^ people and 
nomads. Then, also, in this daedalus there is the Jewish 
cotutuunity, whieLi is traditionally believed to have migrated 
hither from Baghdad. 'I'he jew.s in Bokhara are forbidden 
to ride in the streets; while they must wear a distinctive 
costume, the main features of which include a small black 
cap, a dfcsaiiig-gown of CJimcl's hair and a rope girdle. 
They are relegated to a hlthy ghetto i and, although they 
may not he killed with impunity by a good believer, they 
are subjected to such grinding persecution that their 
numbers have been reduced In the course of half a century 
to something less than 75 per cent, of the 10,000 w'ho 
originally composed the colony. Tlie Jew in Bokhara 
shares with the Hindu settler there the profits of money- 
lending and the two classes are keen hands at a barg.ain. 
tn addition to the Hindua there are a few Mahommedan 
iiierchrints from Peshawar who are concerned in the tea 
trade. t!)ther races among the moving mass comprise 
Afglians, Persians and Arabs, the variety of features shown 
by a Bokharan crowd suggesting so many different quarters 
as their place of origin that one won Id need to recite the 
map of High Asia to describe them. 

The town of Bokhara is supplied with water from the 
Shari Kiid canat, which, in turn, is fed by the Zerafshan 
river. A considerable amount is stored locally in special 
reservoirs, of which there are eighty-hve. As their con¬ 
tents are seldom cliaiiged the supply soon assumes a thick, 
greenisJi consistericy, the use of which is extremely detri¬ 
mental to the health of the inhabitants. The deficiency 
of fresh w.ater for drinking purposes, the oppressiveness 
of the summer heat and the propinquity of numerous 
cemeteries, togellier with the dust and dirt of the crowded 
streets, make life in Bokfiara almost intolerable. The city, 
too, is a hot-bed of disease, malaria being specially promi¬ 
nent at certain seasons. The filuria tnedhicsis, a worm 
of burrowing propensity, is endtJinic. 

In Bokhara, as in most Eastern cities, the feminine 
element is entirely excluded from the street. The eman¬ 
cipation of women has not begun in the Middle East ; 
should any have to venture forth they are muffled iip 
so carefully that not even a suggestion of their personal 
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Lippt:irance ca.ii be gathered. Ytl there j;^ ji cedain charm 
and mystery in the tlitling of the veiled Beauty and one 
would fain linger to speculate furtlier, it i^uch dallying 
with torluiie were nal eminently injudicious. If there 
is no revelation of the female form divine iit the ba/mr 
there is, at least, a wonderful wcalih of gorgeous colouring. 
In tiuiLf of festival the scene^ welling up to break away iii 
endle-ss ripples^ s^uggests the myriad beauties of ;l rainbow 
splintered into a mdlion fragmenSs, 

There is relief, too^ from iliu burning sunshine in the cool, 
lofty passages : shady, thronged and tortuous they extend 
in endless succession for mile alter mile* The roof of the 
ha^naar ts a rude contrivance of undressed beams upon 
which there is a covering of beniten cby. J^hind each 
stall is an afeove in the wall serving as home and oflice to 
the keen-visaged merchant who presides. In this little 
recess, piled upon inunuierable shelves, rammed into little 
niches or strewn upon the floor, are llie ditterent articles 
which his trade re4uires. Carpets and rugs of harmojiious 
hues, a wealth of parli-coloiired shawls, innumerable lengths 
of dress pieces, cutlery, trinkets, snufll-boxes, gorgeous 
Velvets and brilliant silks, the shimmer of satin and the 
coarse tracing of goEd-wlie embroidery, arc here all dls^ 
played m prodigal confusion. As to the sources of supplyv 
a good deal of the merchandise is the produce of Kussian 
markets. For die rest, a certain proporlion comes from 
Germany a^nd a small amount is imported from Fr^mcCi 
England, it nuiy be noted, is not represented at all. 

The rnoney-changers liave a quarter to themselves, as 
have also the metal-workers and the vendors of silks and 
velvets. At every corner and odd twist of the passages 
mere are the sweet-sellers, the tea merchants and the 
booths for food China is the principal source of the tea 
supply, but of late a certain ajuount has found its w^ay 
into Bokhara from the gardens of India and Ceylon. It 
is before the steaming samovars that the crowed of 
prospective purchasers is apt to be thickest. Beyond the 
bazaar boundaries are the wonderful relics of a bygone 
grandeur—imposing buildings and mosques, touched with 
the glorv of the sunlight and capacious enough to contain 
Within their courtyards 10,000 people at one time. 

Although the chief interest of Bokhara centre^s In the 
portion just described, its public buildings wdl repay 
It-isu rely examination. The Registan, the market-placiTof 
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Uie north-west quarter, acts as a central zone. On one side 
standing upon a ^iist artificial mound is the citadel or Ark, 
its mighty walls forming a square of 450 yards, its parapet 
creneilat^ and its corners set with towers. The building 
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dates from the era of the Samaiiides, In addition to the 
Amir 3 palace the wails of the Ark enclose the houses of 
Ihe chief ministers* tJic treasury, the State prison and 
ii'arious offices. The entrance to the citadel^ which is 
defended by two imposing towers, is dcised by massive 
gates above which there is a clock- Koiie save the highest 
officials are permiUed to enter ihe Ark; FisitorSj, irrespec¬ 
tive of rank, are compelled to dismount at its doors and to 
proceed on foot to the Amir's quarters. Opposite the Ark 
stands the largest mosque in Bokhara, the Medjld: Kalan 
or Kok Gumbaz—the Mosque of the Green Cupola—which 
the Amir attends every Friday when he is in residence. 
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A smaller m^rket-placCp where transact ions in cotton ate 
carried out, is surrounded by several imposing edilices 

that rise with iiiiinile grace 
‘to the sky, be4iides count¬ 
less minarets of prayer 
acting as landmarks to the 
Faitlif uL Here is the Great 
MosquCp the Masjid-i- 
Jama, while facing it is 
the Medresse Mir-i-Arab. 
This latter building ranks 
first among ihe many 
stately colleges of Bok¬ 
hara. Near at hand is 
the Minar Kalaiip 36 feel 
at (he baiie and tapering 
er 200 
small plat- 
lonn just below the lofty 
pitinacEe, miscreants were 
hurled to destruction in 
bygone days. With the 
exception of these build¬ 
ings the city contains little 
of antiquity. 

For i(s size (he native 
quarter is a centre of the 
greatest importance 1 and 
its streets, althougli mean 
and sinuous, are filled 
by a crowd most typical 
of Asia. Teii thousand 
students receive instruc¬ 
tion in its schools. It 
contains i 
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CaravaasiirieE , 50 

Covcjr«l bazaars . 50 

Nativti schools , i jS 

RoSKiim s€hj>cjl ^ I 

Russian hospital 
and difijjcnsary 1 


The houses, which are set in small compounds approached 
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by narroA^r alleys^ are comptj^^tl of clay with low roof^a utid 
without windoivs. A hole in tlie roof suffices for a chimney , 
and the open floor affords lighl, 

Samarkand, the administrative centre of the province of 
the same name and founded in is a close repro¬ 

duction of a large Indian cantonment, Tlie streets are 
wide, well paved, fringed with tall poplars and set with 
shops which are kept by Europeans- For the Russians, as 
the centre of the province and the location of army head- 
qnarter^p it has special importance. Although without any 
architectural pretensions — the buildings are all one-storey 
structui'es on account of frequent visi tat ions from earth¬ 
quakes^! ts comparatively lofty position makes it an agree¬ 
able station and one of the most attractive gathering-places 
for Europeans in Asiatic Russia, The city is situated 
upon the south-western slopes of the Chupan Ata range, 
7 versts from the ileralshan river, 'rhe close proximity of 
the hills naturally influences l(s rainfall, which is greatest in 
xMarch and April. The period from June to September is 
dry j and by February or March the trees are in blobmp By 
a happy choice in construction it has been platilled upon 
exceptionally generous lines which, although imparting to 
the outskirts a desolate aspect, have been the cause ot 
securing to the community a number of spacious squares, 
arou]]d %vhich are placed the barmcks and certain parks* 
The principal square, named after General ivanolf^ a lormer 
Governor of the province, is Ivanovski Square. Another 
interesting memento of tlie Russian conquest of Turkestan 
is situated between the military quarter and tlie green 
avenues of the Russian towm, in a spot where the he^ies 
\vho fell in the defence of the citadel in rS6S were buried. 
At the same place, too, a memorjal has been erected to 
Colonel Sokovnin and Staff-Captain* Konevskt, who were 
killed in iSbi). 

The population of Samarkiind at Uie census of 1S97 was 


54 ^ 9 ™ * 


Miiies. Fi'malei.. 

^1*706 .. 25,194 


According to the statititics of 1901, which are Ihe most 
recently aviilable^ these figures had increased hy a few 
thousands ; they were then 5^,194 : 

Males. FemaicA, 

. . 21,173 
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to, 6 zi 

Saris 


40,iB4 

Po l eg - 

315 

Kirghiz , 


* 

GcTTnaiis . + 

378 

Afghan-s , 


. 1S6 

Arnieniana . 

333 

I^ersians, 


237 

jew^f . . , 4 p949 

the town itself tlieia? are : 

Hiudus , 


30 

Orthisdox clnarches 

4 

Schools . 


9 

Private houses 

1,100 




Clubs * 

3 

Theatre 


1 

Library* 

1 

Museum 


1 


and various medical, diaritabic! and other instjUilions. 

The native quarter, which is separated from the Hussian 
town by the Abianiovskj Boulevai'd—so named in Imnourof 
General Abratnoff, another military Governor of the pro¬ 
vince — covers an area of 4629 desgiatines. It was built by 
Timur the l^me. The streets with few exceptions are 
narrow', winding and unpaved f the houses are of bikcd mud, 
mean and cramped, w'ith flat eaiihen roofs and no windows. 
In this division there are : 


Shops . , 

Carav'^n^aries 
Market’places 


1,169 

4 
z 

Mtfdrcsscs 


Mosques 

Jewish synagogue , 
Jewish pTflyer-houses 
i^Iektebs 

14 


105 

I 

0 

91 


The value of Gov'ernmeut properly in I he Russian and 
native areas of tlie city is estimated at 4,077,681 roubles. 
The city revenue approximates 147,616 roubles. The native 
quarter is the great commercial centre of the province and 
the trade Teturii5i fcir the cily and its surrounding district 
amount to 17,85^19^ roubles Out of 24,951,320 roubles for 
the entire province. Of the squares the most celebrated is the 
Registan, with a length of 35 ragenes and widlh of 30 s'ujenes. 
It is bounded by three large mosques: the Tillah Kori—the 
Giild Covered; Uiug Beg; and Shir Diu-theLion Bem tng, 
The Registan is the heart of ancient Samarkand. Prior to the 
advent of the Russians pardon and punishment were dealt 
from it to the people by their rulers, executions performed 
and wars declmed, as the authorities ple,ised. Rven up to 
the present day the Registan has preserved in some degrt:e 
its importance as a popular tribune. From it self-constituted 
orators, holy men and politicians, expound their doctrines 
before a people gathered together from tlie most distant 
corners of the Continent of Asia. The Registan is only one 
feature of this delightful city ; for here, 160. are the stateiv 
rums of the Bibi Khannni, tomb of tlie wife of Tiiuuf, 
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iind Uie Gur Amir wliere Timur'ss remiiiti-s lie amid a scene 
eloquent in its simple graiideur. Althouglip unfortunately* 
Uiis building has been spoill by attempts at rest oration, 
its encrusted tiles are as beautiful as when they were 
made, 400 years ago. Here, too, is the resting-place of the 
Shah iiindeh ; ana in its IJtda or ancient citadel* now a 
weak, bastioned fort, is the Kok Tasli — the coronation-stone 
of the descendants of Tirnun The charm of the Gur Amir 
is supreme. Within its dome, before the horse-hair standard, 
the sheer force ot association and the intinite suggestion of 
the spot make one fed the great presence of lids renowned 
soldier. Hencath die cupola there is a nephrite cenotaph ; 
perhaps, as Colonel C. E. de la Poer Beresford has said, the 
largest block of green jade in die world.* Close to it odier 
tombs, lighter in colour, are erected to the memory of Ulug 
Beg and Mh ftayid, Timur's grandson and tutor* Around 
these is a carved gypsum balustrade and in tlie crypt below, 
under a simple brick-tomb* lies the vanquisher of Toktamish 
Khan* of fiultan Baysu^id, of Persia, I lie Caucasus and India— 
Timur liimsdL 

In its economic aspect Samarkand occupies a \'ery 
important position. Although scarcely serving as a mart 
to the produce of British India and Afghanistan* it is never¬ 
theless a great emporium of trade. The roads, leading to 
Ihe town or from it* as the case may be, are an index of 
its wide-reaching commercial inSuence. They run from 
bamarkund to Karki on the Amu Daria ; and to Tashkent 
vi/i Jizak ; wltde Khojand* Khokand* Namangan, Andijan* 
Margetan and Osh are all in direct communication w^ith it. 
Caravans from iJie east and north, from Persia and from 
China, carts perched on two gigantic wheels or transport 
bullocks laden with skins, even sheep carrying SEuall pack¬ 
ages—^all are impressed into service and seem to be 
revolving in a constant stream round Samiirkaud* There 
is a steady tnifhc and the numerous bazaars are the centre 
of a brisk trade in skins and pelts. Unlike the bazaars of 
Bokhara* along the sides of which the merchants have their 
stalls* die passage-ivayS arc open to the heavens. After the 
wonderful p id Eire of Asia lie life presented by Bokhara* 
there are those who complain of a feeling of disappointment 
at the more subdued current which flows through Samar¬ 
kand* Nevertheless the tovrn has a charming setting. The 
snow-peaks of the Hissar chain and the curtain of enchanting 
^ Lecture before the Central Asian Society, Deceniber 
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fields and spreading vine^wds, which hides the hideous 
aspect of the Kara Kum^ add to the pleasure which is 
derived! from the delicate mingling of the colours of the 
street life. There is, indeed^ a very special type found in 

the bazaars of Bok- 



kand. Dressed in 
the choicest of si I ks^ 
so soft that it sug* 
gests tlic rustle of 
the wind throu 
the peach * trees 
and dyed in tones 
of yellow^ green 
and brnwn^ in 
shades of magenta 
and purple, in a 
note of blue reflect¬ 
ing the sky or 
touched witJi the 
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blush of a red rose, are men of line stature. They move 
mth their lon^-stirted gowns clasped at the waist and 
tlieir silken trousers tucked into brown, untanned Imots, 
the seams of which are delicately cinhroklered. Every 
individual resen'cs to himself a most exclusive manner, 
repn^entmg Ihe embodiment of dignity. There is such 
an air of contentmetit about the gaily-clad crowd as it 
passes from st^l to stall • such perfect self-possession, 
suggested humility and independence that the differ¬ 
ence in size between Bokhara and Samarkand goes iin- 
noticed ; the atruusphere being no less pleasing, the picture 
no less acceptable, in. the smaller city than in the capital. 

the administrative focus of the Syr Daria province 
l aslikent is the pniiopal city of Ktissian Tiirki-^lnn inH 
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Konstantinoviiki Square. It contains the remains of General 
von Kriiiffmati, Governor-General of Russian Turkestan 
between 1867 and 1882 andj incidentalJy, conqueror of 
Khiva it) 1873 and of Samarkand in 1868. ' He died Mav 4. 
1883. 

Tashkent, situated upon the slopes of the Tian Shan 172 
sa;[fenes above sea-Ievei, lies in the midst of an extensive 
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Oasis whose fertile acres are watered by the river Chirchik 
and its tributaries, January is the coldest month, while July 
is the hottest. The prevailing breezes are north and north¬ 
east ; but the characteristic peouiiarity of the climate is tlie 
absence of wind, which maki^s the high temperature in the 
summer particularly oppressive. Spring w'cather begins in 
March j the hot season, commencing in May, continues 
until tlie middle of August. Speaking generally the place 
po^esses the attributes of the climate in the plains of Central 
Asia while distinguished by its greater yearly rain-fall— 
384 millimcdres—in consequence of the proximity of the 
inountains. The drinking water question, an ever-attendani 
difficulty in Central Asia, is no less acute in Tashkent, 
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constituting a serious drawback to conditions of life 
An ample supply of w-ater is available for ,imgation, the 
Chifchik river, as well as numerous wells and springs, being 

diverted for this purpose. r, .. * 

The Ruasian quarter, founded in 1S65 after the capture or 
the native town from the Khan of Kliokand upon J une 15 
by the Russian forces under General Cheniaieff, is sepaij 
aled from the native by the Aiigar c:uial. U is divided 
into official and residential areas, and contains many large 
streets. The Sobornaya, in which are situated the best shops, 
is (>efhaps more animated than any other thoroughfare m 
the town, while die Komanovski Street, which crosses the 
official quarter, is devoted principally to the Government 
offices^ Three wid^i streets—the Gospit^liiiiya* DukhovsKSiya, 
iind the Kiiiltiski Prospekt—along which it is proposed to 
erect business premises, also run from this quartet to the 
station* The residential part is of much lakr tionstruclion ; 
its popuktioii is more scattered, die houses are surrounded 
with dense gardens and the sireels are wider. The houses 
in each section are, for the most purt^single storeyed. The 
cbiei public works are the Alexandrovski Park, Constan¬ 
tino vs ti Square, Gorodsk<ji Garden and the giirdens sur¬ 
rounding the residence of the Governor-GeneraL 
Turkestan Public library, founded by General von KaiiO- 
man w'ilh the object of furlliering the education of the 
country^ now contiiins mofc than 40,000 volumes. 

The foHow[ug table shows the existing statistics of the 
Russian quarter : 


Military club . 

] Ortbfidnx churebca 

. Ill 

club - 

1 Protestant church 

1 

Hau^icss , 

, 3776 Syrififi^ogucs 


Sch ools . 

32 Sunnite mosques 

. 17 


The town revenues lor igo^ were as tallows : 

Revenue. 

427,572 roubles. Fotice . ^ - ^,599 

Local administratiOT] 07,607 
General expcDclitiire . 269,106 

Roubles 437,572 


The permanent garrison is never less than jd,ooo men. 
Barracks and store-house accommbdalion for inililary sup¬ 
plies abound in the place. Ketweci; the spacious station 
and the Russian city, a distance of one ver&t, there are very 
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cOEnmodious infantry quarters, A Jong row of buildings# 
somewhat itiore remote and erected upon slightly rising 
ground, contains the lines of the Cossack establishment- The 
climate of Tashkent is too unhealthy to be endured in the 
hot weather* In summer the Earrison moves to Chigman^ 
a detile 671 sagenes above seadevel, situated 80 or 90 versts 
beyond the town on the river Chirchik# where there is a 
sanatorium for the troops. The families of the officers 
usually pass the season at the village of Troitzkii 2^ versts 
From Tashkent, Five versts from the city is Nikolskiy the 
hrst Russian settlement founded in tlie Syr Daria province^ 
Lying between it and the Russian town is the native quarter. 
Recalling Andijan# Margelan# Khokand and Osh^ it lacks 
the animation of the streets of Bokhara and is destitute 
of the architectural beaudes of Samarkand. Surrounded 
on three sides by garde ns, the f*^urth side touches the 
Russian town with wliicb it is connected# as also \A'ith 
the station# by means of a horse tramway. It is divided 
into four parts called respecttv'ely Kukchinski# Sibzyarski, 
SJiaikhantaurski and Bisb Agatchski* Each is separated 
into districts, tJiese sub-divisions total ling ?oh in alh 
The two quarters of Tashkent occupy to-day an area of ao 
square versts. Forty years ago the site of the Russian settle¬ 
ment covered no more ground than that required by the 
village which contained the garrisortp This original section 
Jias now disappeared# becoming merged as time passed and 
the colony expanded with the Fortress Esplanade, while 
the population has similarly increased. In May iByi the 
combined figures of the native and Russian colony gav^e only 
^701 inhabitants. In 1897 the census returns showed the 
population to be ; 

111,414 - Jj.OOO 

Total . . 15(5^14 

These figures, particularly in connection with the Russian 
colony# exhibit a gradual increase throughout ihe period 
mtervening between the census of 1S97 and that in iqoi# 
when the returns were as follows : 


1901. 






^ftTi . . . 16^ r6 Men 



Women . . 16,926 Women 

■■ 4 

59.019 


^ 33.34^ 


Tetiil 


Total 


* 1 ^ 9^923 

u 
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In greater detail the popiilati&n of the native quarter was 
composed as follows : 


Sussiana . , lOg Tartars 

jPeisians . + Kirghiz 

!Britlah Indian subjects 38 Sarts ^ 
Jews . . i 343 Afghans 


420 

378 

t:?Sj4D& 

10 


In the native area there were : 

Housea (private) - 17*164 Mckteba . ^ 243 

Shops. - + 43,000 Medrus^es . . 24 

3Iosques . » 32 ^ Rits^ian native schools b 

Although the importance of Merv, as a districtj 

has increased since the Orenburg'-Tnshkent raihvay 
opened the numbers of the resident population continue 
to decline. This proceeds from the unhealthy CQoditiqii:^ 
that obtain localty- Malaria, the most prevident complaint, 
rnns a very level course Ihroughoul the year. Behveeo 
July and November it becomes exceptionaily virulent; 
and a recent Medical Commission returned ihe causes 
of the sickness in Merv as due solely to ihe presence of 
a spedBc arganism which, passing from the. soil into the 
water, was absorbed by the inhabitants- So rife is the 
disease that it is estimated that itol one person escapes 
it^ attacks in the course of the yean The highest sick- 
rate occurs between the months of July and November^ 
when it is responsible for 80 per cent. oF the Daily 
State” in the garrison and district hospitals, Mei"v malaria 
generally attacks the liver and kidneys, nipidly affecting 
the spleen. Every effort has been made to cope w^iih 
its ravages. Among the attempts w’as a scheme for 
the introduction of a new system of irrigation and the 
purification of the w^ater syitem, to \vhicii the Minister of 
War assigned 63^000 roubles. Hitherto the drinking-urater, 
derived from the Murghab, has been altogether unfit for 
consumption. Apart from possible contanimation in tJie 
sources of the water-supply, there is no doubt that much 
of the malaria in Merv arises from constant displace¬ 
ment of soil in the oasis; similar conditiona prevail, 
usually for three or four years, in all tropical and semi- 
tropical countries whenever agricultural or other develop¬ 
ment requires the breaking of ground- 

Certain features encountered in Mera^—such as groups 
n( diaffeting natives, clusters of small^ open shops, dusty 
trees, open drains and sweltering heat — are strangely 
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remEni^iCeiit of Itidia^ but the ab'ience of punkahs and 
the hi^h price of ice prove that die Russians in Central 
Asia are indifferent to coiuforh Even the hotels make no 
attempt to relieve the effect of the temperature ; while^ ii^ 
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general, the hoiise:: are huilt without verandahs and the 
windows arc unfitted wiUi jalaitsies. Within the houses, 
too, conditions arc most trying, ibu policy of every one 
being to admit tlie flies and exclude tlie air. Trade 
manages to thrive; ajid a weekly market is hcM on 
Mondays upon a plain to the east of tJie town. Thither 
alt roads converge; thronged with two-wheeled Persian 
carts, ill-fed baggage horses burdened svith good^ and 
gurgling camels. Standing solitary and forlorn is the 
patient ass whose lament is so eloquently described 
by Mr, Shoemaker, where that author says: 

Oh, my brother from that far weatcra laid where even a little 
like me hae samv cbant:c to alaep in q^aiet, biatne me not, I 
beseech you, that I weep. You have aeea haw di^uMed acdself- 
eontaijiad my hretluien are ia Egypt! but there we never Carry 
mote than two ol the heathen at the mast, whereas here, you see, 

14375 
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it U aJm-ays three and sometimes four; therefore I weep, oh my 
brotber, and will not be comforted. 

Fair days in the town bazaars arc Iield upon Sundays and 
Thursdays, when the Hebrew, Persian and Armenian mer¬ 
chants are surrounded by crowds of Tekkes from neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Disposed for sale are the innumerable 
com modi ties of the Middle East—rice from Meshed j 
fruits from Saniarkand ; silk, sweetmeats and velvet from 
Bokhara ; cheap cutlery, trinkets^ leather goods and samo¬ 
vars from Eussta ; beautiful einhroiders' shawls from the 
stores of the wealthier merchants; carpets from Herat; stieep- 
skins from the rountry-side ; piough-sliares and knives from 
local forj^cs; and rdks of Old Merv. FVices arc high - 
but the Turcomans make their purchases very willingly* 
unconscious of the contrast between their present peace¬ 
ful demeanour and the altitude xvhich distinguished them 
when they w^ere robbers of the eountf y-side. 

Apart from tlie garrison the population numbers less than 
5000, including : 


ifnr-ffjf, 

iiussians . 
ArmeDlaiis 
Sarta 
Tartara 
Khivans . 
Afghans . 
Crrmans . 


ToiaL 




2J97 

Persians . 


. 8:38 

. 609 

Jew'S 


. 225 

, 167 

Gruzenes . 


■ 

. as 

Tekkes 


' 33 

^ 3<S 

Bokhaiaiis 


. 56 

^ 33 

Erzaris 


. 41 

* 3« 

Pale3 

. 

^ 30 


The revenues derived from llie native town amount to 
42 ,,ooo roubles a year and the volume of business annually 
turned over is a little short of toq,odo roubles. The pros¬ 
perity of liie place is aUesled hy the individual weiilth of 
merchants attending the bazaars. Many of these men live 
in spacious houses, the majority of the natives frequenting 
the bazaar being well-to-do and apparently contented. 
Trade is brisk and, as the Russians have imposed hut a 
few taxes and the Turcomans are exempt from military 
service, no particular difhciTlty atlends llie earning of the 
daily wage. 

ft is feiid occasionally that the disasters which attended 
Russia in Manchuria have stimulated the ambitions and 
desires of the Mahomniediin population of Astatic Russia 
to throw off the yoke of Muscovite rule. Hence it is 
possible that the reading of the existing situation in Central 
Asia, which is here presented, itiav not be accepted In 
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pain I of fact* the Mahommedan attitude towards Russian 
rule in Mid-Asia has no retalion whatever to the outcorne 
of the late w'ar in Manchuria ; nor was it influenced in 
any way by the developments of that unfortunate struggle^ 
Contrary belief is baBcd upon the impression that the 
animus entertaitied against the Russians by the races of 
British India, where li is now assumed by the ignorant 
and very foolish tliat Russian arms would be at once 
defeated in any Indo-Russian confliuh exists equally 
among the Mahommcdati population of Asiatic Russia. 
The coni for table acceptance of ihis doctrine of Indian 
superiority—one of the most amusing and dangerous 
fallacies of public opinion-—shows the need of more dis¬ 
criminating criticisuip upon the character of Russian ad- 
mi nistration of native races in Central Asia, to distinguish 
all shades of public and Indian opinion. The Russians 
are no less careful of the several peoples Ihiil lind refuge 
under their rule than our own authorities* a fact which, 
unfoiiunatelyp we are inclined to Ignore in our estimate 
of their preyent position through a conceit which inspires 
Anglo-Indians to regard British iidiiii[UstratSon of native 
races as heaven-bonu The opinion in reference to the 
Russo-Japanese War is equally erroneous; because^ while 
it is known that our Indian subjects had recourse to aJl 
reports upon it and thus were at liberty lo arrive at 
their preposterous conclusions^ native opinion in Central 
Asia knew almost nothing of its course* character and 
result. Even if suspicions of the actual results were enter¬ 
tained, the constant display of troops^ which was made 
in all Central Asiatic centres of importance during the pro¬ 
gress of the campaign* would liave dispelled the belii^f that 
the Russian military resources w^ere straitened. Apart from 
this fact* the public in Centnil Asia were supplied only with 
tliose versions of the truth wliich were most acceptable— 
and useful^—to the Russian ijmmr prepre* It will be seen, 
therefore, that wherever Mahommedan feeling may be 
opposed in the Tsar s Asiatic dominions to Russian domi- 
natioPp such sentiment is spontaneous and as deeply 
rooted or easily appeased as the circumstances* which may 
have excited it, dictate. It is well to understand this phase 
of the situalioji in Cent ml Asiit since, in itself* it is very 
significant. 

Merv* perhaps, is a case in point. On the surface the 
aspect of altairs there is pbcld enough ; but the Russians 
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in Central AsLi have read so many effective Jesaon;; to their 
subject races that at beat opinion upon the possible chances 
of an outbreak is a blind hazard. Doubtless religious and 
racial prejudices are smouldering ; yet, if there is any feel¬ 
ing of discontent, it must arise from an animosity born of 
pure fanaticism. Certainly the Russian rule in'Mid-Asia 
—now that the lesson Jias been taught—^and 
IJiere is neither religicnis nor educational inteifcrcnce. 
Moreover trade, foslenetl by very careful protection, 
prospers ; and at least one secret of success in any Central 
Asian system of government is to let well alone and appeal 
to the vulgar through their pocket. This principle the 
Russians support with admirable patience, taking precau¬ 
tions at the same time that their benevolent adminisilra- 
I lull i>hali not hii lindanj^LTed by too much licence in 
the iiiatfer of importing or arms, A native 

nsing would be difficuli upon tUh account alone ; while 
It should be remembered, toOp lhat many years af leisured 
ea.se have brought about considerable deterioration in the 
itistmclEve passion for rape, bloodshed and plunder, which 
distJUguished, only a few years ago, the inhabitants of 
lliese Central Asian Khanates, 


Again, always pre-suppositig Ihe steady loyalty of the 
great bulk of the European troops, Russia has not enrolled 
any large tiumber of native recruits in regions beyond the 
Caspian Sea; although her policy in the Caucasus has not 
been quite so e.vchisiye, The success pf any native insur¬ 
rectionary movement in Trans-Caspia would depend, th cre- 
fore, upon the precise amount of support that it received 
from any disaffected sections of the Caucasian establish- 
menl that might be incorporated with the Russo-European 
irrmy on service in the Khanates. No doubt (he wide area 
covered by ihe rebdlioti in the Caucasus will encourage the 
Caucasian element in the Trans-Caspian army to be trouble- 
/I Caucasian races in a measure are aikin 

uUh the Central Asian peoples, mutual sympathy may cive 
rise to positive revolt in Central Asia. Between the Euro¬ 
pean soldiers and the nathe races, however, there is little 
o *^^*u"*^^ * unless revolutionary agents from St. 
Petersburg, Moscow or the larger centres of disturbaaice 
contMUinate the adherence of the men, there is realiv 
nothing to cause them to listen to any seditious O'ver- 
tures which might emanate from native sources It is 
very easy m Central Asia to remove the rails of the 
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manent way or to internipt telegraphic communicationp 
5 iince the railway and the wires run for htindred^ of mihs 
Unguarded and at the mercy of any wanderings discon¬ 
tented miscreant. Such instances of disaffection would 
he .sporadic* Difficulties of couibination—if the great 
distances separating Khiva, ilerv, Bokhara and Tashkent 
were ignored, which they cannot be if the position of 
affairs is to be appraised properly—would alone prevent 
any simuJianet»u^ co-operation ; while whatever unanimity 
might be disclosed by actively fiostile parties of nalive 
or European revolutionaries, the forces at the disposal 
of the military authorities must enable them to suppress 
the movement rapidly a [id at once. 

Of course the agitation in European Russia cannot leave 
Russians in Central Asia unaffected ; continuation of the 
widespread irruptions of disorder in European Russia 
obviously imparts a new and most serious complexion 
to affairs in Asiatic Russisi* Moreover signs of unrest, 
in consequence of interference hy revolutionary agents 
from St* Petersburg, have already been displayed. At 
Askhabad the officers %v'ere locked in their quarters ; at 
Kushkinski Post tnm soldiers joined in a strike of rail¬ 
way and telegraph ofEcials^ Further, at the instigation 
of Sokoloff an engineer and Simonoff an engine-lit ter, 
a variety of farcical intentions were proclaimed, the main 
outcorne of this signal act of rebellion culminating ui a 
little temponiry dislocation of the railway and telegraph 
services and the arrest of the ringleaders* None the less^ 
the activity of these revolutionary agents does constitute 
a possible menace to the peace of IMid-Asia ; for, vvliile the 
native population recks little of the wiles of European 
agitators and can be overawed by the authorities, the 
situation, where it concerns the ultimate effect of ihe 
revolulinnary propaganda upon tlie Russo-European army, 
lests upon the knees of the gods. There, unfortunately, 
It must remain ; emphasising the fact tJiat, on account of 
the means of checking the dissemination of revolutionary 
heresies and the growih of the operations of the agitators 
in Central Asia which the Russian authorities have at hand, 
the chances are much against any violent or widespread 
upheaval of the peace in these territories. 
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FROM TASHKENT TO AIERV 

(he first btalion beyond 'Fash- 
keiil, fntv'elling towards Merv, is 
Kauffiiiiinskaya, where begins 
the practice of associating with 
the scenes of their conquests 
the names of officers who have 
achieved distinction in Tiirkestau. 
Jt IS a pleasant custom and 
seizes to perpetuale history in a 
manjier which might he copied 
with advantage in India. In this 
xoRAsr STA^D. sAMAkbAsu iHstauce General von Kaujfman, 
1^ . X 1 became eventually an oide- 

RusSa^T^kestaj!^"' Governor-General of 

Tashkent and Kaufimanskaya which, althonsh 

ik miS' !‘«omn,oc]atmn for 

* P^bents, the railway crosses by an iron bridee of k 
sagenes tlie Salar river, itself a trihin-n-v If i ^ ® 

tld, III hlstorkiil associalioil. is in ihi. n.iT. 1 ..; ° 

inhabiled at one time bv tfe “ 

t«riee.oJfered aslnbborn reaStailee io AlexmXr uYSSi 


I 
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Now it is only an insignificant Jiamlet, mere flotsain 
which iias been thrown up and left by the advancing tide of 
Russian conquest, I.ying to the east of Stari Tashkent and 
opposite Kirshiil upon the left bank of the Chirehik river 
are the ruins of Shuturket or Ushturket—tlse Town of 
Camels^ in the country between it and fiinket, by wJiich 
naine Tashkent is known among the natives, there are 
other ruins. 

After skirting Bodorodski and Kaiiiidii the station of Syr 
Darinskaya, lying about i verst from the hill and lake of 
Utch fLibeh, follows, tlie line crossing the Bos-su arik by a 
second bridge of 5 sagenes. Until tiiis point the general 
direction Jias been soutli-w'est. Ten versts from Syr 
Darinskaya station, at a point Avhere it crosses the Syr 
Daria by a four-span iron bridge 160 sagenes in length, the 
railway nins by tJie ancient fortress and kike of Urumbai 
and turns to the east to thread the hilts which surround 
Utch Tubeh lake. 

The point now arrives where the train enters the region 
distinguished by the Emperoi" Nicholas I, Canal, an extensive 
system of irrigation from the waters of the Syr Daria. These 
works, which the Ministry of Agriculture introduced, 
Iiave brought more tlian 100,000 acres of tlie Golodnava 
steppe under colonisation. It is due to the initiative and 
generosity of the Grand Duke Nicholas Koiistantinovitch 
that the scheme was executed and its success is illustrated 
fact that seven villages—Nikolaievski, Nadejdinski, 
Verklini, Nijni Volinski, Kt>nnog\'ardeiski, Ohyetovanni 
and Roiuanovski—have been established upon tlie reclaimed 
areas, In tlie main they are devoted to the cultivation of 
the smaller crops, although one or two are given up to 
the growing of cotton. The prosperity of the undertaking 
entails elaborate precautions; in order that the works 
should be unobstructed the head waters of the system are 
watched continuously hy relays of guards. 

The Golodnaya xone of cultivation extends only a verst 
or so beyond Golodnaya station ; between this tittle ousik 
:uidCheriiaievo,the next station, there is a barren wilder¬ 
ness, After leaving Golodnaya and crossing the Emperor 
Nicholas I. Canal by an iron bridge. 8 sagenes in length, 
the liny proceeds north-east beyond the Syr Daria, 
where it turns sharply to tliy east in order to make the 
junction wi1h the main line from Krasnovodsk to Andijan. 
Owing to the lack of cultivation and (he scarcity of popii- 
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latiQii no commercial importance cjui be a^icrJbed tti Cher^ 
naicvu. Attached to the little station b a siiialJ hospital 
with a capacity of ten beds^ while the railway work¬ 
shops employ a pernninent staff of loo workmen. TJae 

depot at thispointp 
on account of the 
junction between 
the line from Tash' 
litnl and the ex¬ 
tension to An¬ 
dijan, is out of 
proportion with 
the reqniremenls 
of the neighbour- 
hooch Of course 
lierCp as at every 
station on the line, 
there is a large 
store of naphtha, 
pO^ooQ poods be¬ 
ing held against 
emergency in the 
naphtha reservoir* 
In relation to 
ChernaievOj it 
Llie distinguished 


FA^3M THFv GtjiLnllSfAY;^ STEVJ't: 


of 


would be a pily to avoid menlion 
soldier who, subsequently Governor-General of Turkestan 
and dying m disgrace in August ol 1898, gave his name 
to the place. Under happier circumstances ChernaielT 
might have become the Clive of Central Asia. It was 
he who suffering defeat before Tashkent on October 2, 
1B54, and determining to remove so signal a stain from 
the prestige of die Kussian forces, repeated his attack 
at a moment when he had received explicit orders from 
Alexander 11 . to refrain from doing so. With tlie Irnperia] 
uespidclies m his pocket he led his small forces to tlie on- 
slaughl and it was only when victory had been secured that 
ne made himself acquainted with his iijslructioms. The 
reply he despatched to his august sovereign is as historical 
f.c- width Nelson displayed at Trafalgar, 

t “Your Majesty's order, forbidding me 

f t*! has reached me only in the city ilseJt 

W'hich^l have taken and place at your Majesty's feet." 'plie 
“The Heart ol Asia." F. H. Skrinc am] E. D. Koss, 
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Tsar ^vas angrf at the breach of dLsciplinc and, although ht 
accepitid the fruits oi General ChemaiefiTs daring* he never 
restored his officer to favour. Superseded by General 
Komanovski and ^tung to the quick by this treatment, Cher- 
naieff retired from the servicep a broken-hearted man. 

Beyond Cheriiiiie\"Op situated amid most arid surroundings 
and in a locality where the water is salt* Obrutchevo* so 
called in honour of the former Chief of the General Staff, 
General ObruleheE. Nine versts further is Lomakino, which 
derives its name from General Lomakin, an oflicer of repute 
iti the Turcoman K?£pedition of Between Lomakino 

and Jiscak the line enters the province of Sarnarkand, 

Jizak station, named after a district town in the province 
of Samarkand, is situxited in the valley of the Sauzar river in 
a locality which is both thickly populated and well cultivated. 
At the worksht^ps there is only a siaff of nine workmen, 
while the railway depot possesses little more than engine 
sheds and a naphtha reservoir of lOpOoo poods* Tlie water- 
supply of the station is drawn from the Sanzitr ri^^er. 
Water for the consumptfon of the Russian quarter of the 
town* which lies at the foot of tJie northern slope of the 
Nura monntainSj two versts from the rail way, comes from 
the Russki arik. 

The district supplied by the station is small and in the 
year under review there were : 

G03S . . 3 

Goods traffic reveals a 5tfeady demand for articles of 
Russian manutactiire, the combined bulk of this trade 
being i 

Impiiris. F-^fporis, 

13^5,029 pootls , + 500^142 poods. 

The export trade was comprised as follows i 

Wiieat . , * * . pofjtfe. 

Wheat flour , . * - . 31,631 

General, * + . - - 85,657 ,, 

In consequence of the deficiency of fresh water Jizak is 
an unliealthy town* more malaria prevailing in tJie locality 
Iban in any other part of Turkesjarip with the exception of 
the Murghab and Kushk valleys. The Russian quarterp 
which wa^i formerly the KEuchevi fortress, possesses a number 
of public gardens. There are only Ihiriy-^six private houses 
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in the settleQieiit and thtjsCp in the iiminj are occupied by 
officials. The public buildings include two schoolsp a 
military hospital^ a military Orthodox Church, the Chancel- 
Jerj-' of the District Governor^ the District Treasurv and 
other offices. The population at the last census was 17jOO0, 

Mahomruedam. Rmstam. 


l6,6}4 

Ma^^s. 

9247 


3^6 

7753 


The rtati%^c quarter is of far greater commercial importance 
than the Russian town and w situated 3 versts from it 
Indeed^ the latter is almost solely a cantonment* The native 
town possesses : 

Housk , . 300D Shiite mc^qoes . 2 

Sunmte mosques ^ 54 Natiw schnuU . 22 

The town revenue is 22,842 roubles and the value of 
Govermiient property rather less than 600,000 roubles 
There are no hotels in either quarter. 

The native bazaars are supposed to be identical with the 
town of Gaza through which the armies of .Alexander passed 
in the foMt'lIi century li.C. More recently the Uussbns 
converted it into a strong military post. At the time when 
it was assaulted by the Hussian forces under General 
Ron^iovski, upon October iS. 1856, it was regarded as one 
of the most powerful fortresses in Central Asia. In those 
days Ihe town was surmounted liyii triple wall, 4 sa^'enes in 
thickness and sagenes in height. High towers defended 
the interior walls, while upon the outer wall were mounted 
hfty-three pieces of artillery. At (hat time the strength of the 
garrison under the command of Abyar Khan was returned 
at iCfQoo men. 
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range ; barely thirty versts furtiier gn it arrives at 
Roslgvtseva which Lakes its name from a former Military' 
Governor of the Ferghana province. Count Rostoviseff. 
Hetween Kuropatkino and this station the line crosses at the 
foot of the ascent of tfie 
Go Inn mountiiins a bridge, 

5 sagenes m lengthy ovtr 
the Bulungiir arik* From 
the slopes of the Golun 
T:iu the railway traverses 
the watershed of the^Ieraf- 
shan and Saii^ar rivers^ 
reaching at ro versts from 
Kuro|Kitkiiiio the highest 
cJevation on the whole line^ 

403 sagenes above sea- 
leveL From this point the 
line then descends to Roi^- 
tovlsevo from where, after 
a short run of 30 versts^ it 
arrives at Samarkand, 

Willi Rostovlsevo there 
commences w'ithout doubt 
tJic mo:st interesting section 
of the journey between Tashkent and Samarkand, The 
market of Samarkand has spread its influence for many 
miles along the line ; and^ as a consequenccp there is a 
welcome note of freshness in the scene. tn adduion 
to the prosperity Jiaturally suggested by Bhe spectacle 
of a flourishing oasis^ the railway affords a fleeting inspec¬ 
tion of tw^o important bridges/ The first, an iron bridge 
of seven spans and 56Kagene3 in length, crosses the Zeraf- 
shan riverp leaving on the right the Ark of Tamerlane and 
on Qie left a bold, lofty mountain crag- It rises from 
two stone butlresscs and is supported by six iron piMars, The 
spans are 8 sagenes in length and composed of four sections, 
the whole work reflectiiig the canlilever principle. It has 
been adapted to traflicp vehicle!^ piussing along either side of 
the permanent way. Beyond these landmarks the railway 
picks its way down the rocky declivity of the Zerafshan 
watershed towards the undulating, cuhSv’ated lands which 
extend between Chupan Ala ridge and the second bridge, 
whichf thrown acros!^ the deep Obi Siab ravine 2 versEs 
outside Samaikandj, pcsiesses a length of 30 ssgenes. It is 

E 
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constructed in iron of three spans, supported by stone abut- 
ntents upon hvo stone buttresses, 

The station of Samarkand, second in importance to 
Krasnovodsk, is 1415 versts from Kriisnovodsk and "laa 
versts from Tashkent. In the station square there are'a 
church, an hospital of tvirenty-hve beds, two second-class 
schools, workshops and railway yards aifordinif daily 
employment for 160 men. Like most stations of the first 
ciMs It acts as a medium of distribution to a wide area, 
stimulating not only the intfiistriHl interests throughout the 
province hut imparting also an impetus to the agricultural 
acti \n ties of th e ne igli bou rhood, 

ti, Jl!*;! ?! important point, illustrating 

foliow^-*"*^ through Samarkand, isal 


A ttivals^ 
47^774 

iVIeimjlaiitiired goonla 
iron and steel 
Green tea 
Black tea 
Keri^ne _ , 

Yam and tiiread 
Refined sugar. 
Sanded fingar . 
iMilitarj* stores 


\Vlicat , 

Wheat §n\\T „ 

Rice 

Drltti grapes ^ 

Spirits ^ 

Skins and hides 
I^nclressed aheep-sklns 
Cotton . 

JMamifactLired gocH^s 


Passergera, 




Dfpafiure-i. 

47 .iSy 


Ejiporfs. 


320 p 745 poodi. 
73.521 „ 

35.066 p. 
110,497 .r 
41*625 „ 

I „ 

93.373 

*73*^33 pODthj, 

39^425 .. 

»11*990 
784 p 01 i „ 

S4.i3» 

19.650 ,, 

15*3^7 *. 

=^Ip 70 j 

192.116 


Djunia, the first station bevond Samiirkand is i * 

a level, densely popuLited country BareN Jo 
^nd with it equally a station^'of thu ^Si^ HJ'"'"^ 
Nagornaya, which in turn gives place to Katta '* 

ThLs town, an important district cenJ^e i f nV 
province, lies close to the railwa, i„ 
loxunaot vesetation. [ts altitude Ibovc sead^S 
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more than, 222 sagenes- The population numbers 10,219 * 

Mahommedans. Jews, Hussians. 

8G89 . . JiSl . . 

Its streets are very wide and charmingiy planted with 
high trees—poplars, acacias, willows and white ash—watered 
by anks supplied from the Narpai stream, itself a tributary 
of the Zeralshan river. Quite ihe most prominent feature 
IS a large public garden surrounding the house of the 
Governor, while in connection with the public buildings there 
IS a military church, a military hospital, a general hospital of 
twenty-five beds and a Russian native school. There are, of 
course, Ihe usual district offices. Militarv headquarters occu¬ 
pies a building to itself, a second affording domicile to the 
base staff of the Eightli Turkestan Kille Battalion. 

The native bazaar, an imposing centre, contains ; 

Mosques (smaller) . 33 Theological schools 3 

S3ma|;ogues - . 1 Native schools , jo 

In the main bazaar there are some 300 shops, the business 
transacted at them being concerned with the cotton in¬ 
dustry and the production of vegetable oils. There is no 
hotel m either part of the town but there is an officers* 
club in the Russian qiiartar. The general revenue from all 
sources is about 38,000 roubles and the largest industrial 
concern associated with the trade of the district is the 
Turkestan Cotton Company, of which the annual trading 
balance is considerably m excess of half a million rouble* 

J he development of cotton in the neigliboiirhood, to which 
the J urcoinan villages Mitana Pefshanha and Chardar devote 
th«r energies, promises to become a highly valuable venture 
The goods traffic, indicated by the subjoined table, main¬ 
tains a steady volume. 

l^assengers, 

Arrumis. DepsafitATes. 

12,220 


Cotton seed , 
KercFScnc 

Maj[iiif4Eitured gfxxb 

Wheat * 

Wheal fioiir . 

HJee 

Cotton seed . 
Cotton * 

General trade 




Expiitis, 


poods. 
i&r 7 aj .P 

91.S14 „ 


^t 99 i 

1^5,052 

17,324 

44 ,S 56 


poods. 

kt 

tp 
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A few veists beyond Katbi Kurgan the hue crossi^es llie 
border of the dortiinions of tlie xAmir of Bokhara^ ThefifiiL 
station beyond the frontier is Zirabulaki so called from 
heights which frown dow'n upon the niihvay from close at 
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hand. Tins httle ndge of hills forms an intercsling link 
with the Russian conquesl of Turkestan f it was here that 
a column under General von l^auflruan routed the Bok¬ 
haran forces on July 2, 1S68, The battle practically decided 
the Russian mastery of Central Asia, the peace concluded by 
the Amir Sayid Mozaffar Eddin having been maintained 
down to the present time. The rich vegetation distinguish¬ 
ing the locality continues as far as the ne\t station, aiidin 
where the line enters a cultivated zone which is watered 
from the Zerafshan and the Narpjii streams. The town 
possesses a native population of 8000, with a revenue of 
rather less than i6,ooo roubles. Traffic passing through the 
neighbourhood is concerned chiefly with the importation 
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of goods from Russia and the export of cotton^ statistics 
returnjng the folio ^uig raovemeiit : 

Manufactured ^oodii . , , 10,500 poods. 

Expvrfs. 

Collou ...... poods. 


Beyond Ziadin, which is adiiiinistered hy an important Beg. 
the Jine runs to Kcruiiiie^ a station of the third class con¬ 
structed to meet the convenience of tlie present Amir of 
Bokhara who, previous to iLscendiug the thronCp had been 
the Beg of Kermirie. Tlie town, which has a popuJation of 
i2pOO0, is dependent almost entirely upon the proceeds of 
the cotton industry* The native fortp standing in the town, 
has been converted into a Russian garnsorip a battalion of 
the Turkestan Rifles occEipying the po^t: 

Ttie trade figures are : 


Ffis<5CTigtrs. 

A rrivals. fJ^paHures. 

idXioS .. 8595 


Imports. 
70,519 poods. 


Exports. 
514,5x4 poods. 


Melik, a small station occupying a position at the point 
where the line from Tashkent meets the Zerafshaji river 
liaSj niifortunatelyi nothing with which to commend 
itself. The surrounding steppe is destitute of vegetation 
and only sparsely inhabited. At Kizil Steppe, w hich follows, 
there is a depfit and workshops for a permanent staE 
of eighteen metu i t stands whlhiii easy proximity of the four 
centres Cidj Du^-an^ Adiz Abadp VagaRzi and Bustao, where 
there is a combined population of 
The trade passing llirough Kizil steppe for local centres is : 

l^'ias&Engers. 

/f rnvftfj. 

5760 

Imports. 

Goods 163,985 poods. 


D^pariurffs. 

6164 

Exports^ 

Cotton 348,750 poods. 


The cultivation of cotton is the prominenl characteristic 
of ihis region and Kiiyu Mazar, the nej^l slation, entirely 
derives its prosperity frnm tlie industry'. In ils immediate 
neighhourlioodp moreover, there are several kishiais dev'oted 
to it A little fiirBher on the line enters a region of sandy 
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clay which p continuing for some dii^taoce^ fin ally gives 
place to the arCfCi of the fertile oasis that surroutids 
Bokhara* 

Kagarii the station for Bokhara, belongs to the first class. 
U h situated 1182 versts from Krasnovodskp 565 versts 
from Tashkent and ranks third among the staiions of the 
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Central Asian Railway, only yieldlnjf pride of place lo 
Krasnovodsk and Askhabad. The statioi^ is erected upon 
ground specially granted by the Amir for the purpose, 
the Russian setllement of New Bokhara also being placed 

atthispoint, ThenativetownofBokharaJhecapitalofthe 

Khanate and connected with Hie main station by a branch 
line, is 13 versts distant. It is the most important centre 
in the Uhanale and maintains commercial relations with 
Moscow, Nijrkinovgorod, Lodi, Siberia, India, Persia and 
Afghanislan, the annual value of its business running 
into many millions of roubles. There are severaJ banks 
but only two of importance—the Russian Imperial Bank, 
and the Russo-Chinese Bank, The residence of the 
Russian Political Agent is in New Bokhara and the 
Amir also has a place there, constructed in hybrid Bvaautine 
style. 

The population of the Russian seltlemenl, returned at 
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6<x>o inhiib'Uiiflts anti drawn from Vsirious nationrilitlts, 
indvidfs the following European and Asiatit; elements; 


Russutna 

^ 37^3 

Riqdus 

* J 3 

Poles . 

40 


. 34 

Gemi;Lns 

24 

&arts 

+ 681 

Ginrks , 


PemsIebs 

. 2^2 

Anmjdiajis 

. 124 

Kirghiz 

. 92 


Jeivs . . - 34 i 


The remainder is rnade up of subjects of the Amiri The 
Russian quarter also contains 130 brick bungalows, an 
hospital with twenty beds, barracks for the 3rd and -jth 
Companies of the Second Railway Battalion, numefuus 
shops and military go-downs. 

The trade passing through Bokhara is very comprehen¬ 
sive, It embraces cotton, skins, wool, cotton prints, sugar 
and a large importation of Russian manufactures. TJve 
bazaars of the native city show' a very varied assort merit of 
silken fabrics, copper-ware, silver-work, carpets, leather and 
weapons, attracting traders from India and Persb, besides 
Ihd TurcotHrip and Khix^aii district-^* 

The figurtiS for the year under review are : 

PiisfiengeT 3 . 

A rrivais. - 

40^68 42.660 


Sugar (refilled) 

■» 

^ ■ 

27^SS poods. 

Sugar (siauded) 

- 


50,328 

Kerosene 

* 

■ h 


NaplitLiB (erode} i 

„ (Tcliue) i 

- 

- 

, 41^62 

Vani iHid thread 


. -P 


Kice 



* 346*940 

Grreo 


- 

61.924 

Black 


+ ■ 

* JIr7ll 

Iron 


- 

17.628 

Russtan miuiufaiitures 


. 154.271 t 

Variowi goods 


- 

■ 1.9SS.5I9 

Cotton . 


Exports. 

. 45 ^. 5 ^4 iwdsi. 

Wool . 


-i ' ' > 

, 67,144 ,, 

Skins . » 


■ w 

47^041 - 

Fruits (dTifjMl)* 


p ■ 

, 11 1.104 

RBi^ins « + 


■p ■ 

27.444 « 

Wine grapes * 



* 14^08 

Cari^e ta. 


m ■■ 

. 4,488 +- 

Caracal 


.. 

32,621 ,* 

GockB (vmiosus) 


- 

. U^.927 
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The cultivated 5:0ne which lies around Bokhara and Kagan 
does not extend for any cousiderabie distance beyond the 
immediate precincts of the capital of the Khanate. In 
running to wards Merv the railway p(£isses through a region 
where the water difiEciiIty h perpetual. The waterles^^ ^one 
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niay be said to ^-gm with ilurgak, where water from the 
Zerafshan nver is supplied In tanks by the railway This 
system is also adopted for the next station Yihitnt 
which although insignificant receives a coLStlv 
important volume of Inide, Irrigation is not encovitased 
and the water coming by the railway is very carefully dis- 
tnbuted to a population that, including the large village of 
\akatut and a few smaller hamlets, amounts in all to 1000 
souls, pe passenger traffic is small and the returns only 
record the import and export movement : ^ 


CottUTi seed , 
Goods (various > 

Wine grapra . 
Goods (vTirioiis) 


/ftj/wrts. 


■ 1 

Evporij:. 


ptiods. 

9^555 poods, 
3 ^. 4&7 
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Kara Kul follows as the line rvins towards the south and 
10 versts distant from it there is the native town of the 
same name. At one time the centre of a large and tloiirisli- 
ing oasis, the drifting sands from tlie Kara Knm have 
encroached until it has been ruined and the total population 
of the region reduced to 5000 people* I’he place is watered 
hy the Zerafshan, upon whose volume so much of the pros¬ 
perity of Bokhara depends. This riverp which was called 
by the ancients the Polytimaetujs takes its rise in the glaciers 
of tli^ Kara moiinfainSj ±70 miles east of Samarkand. Its 
upper reaches resemble a succession of cataracts and it 
is altogether too shallow for navigalion. Tiie average 
widlh is zro feet; more than 100 canals, some of w^bich 
are 340 feci broadp are supplied from this source of Bokharans 
greatness. The capital of the Khanate is fed by one of 
them, called the Shari Kiid, and over 35 feet in width. 
The river reaches its full volume during the winter aud the 
spring. Three versts beiore Kara Kul, at a point where the 
stream breiks up into a series of small feeders, a wide 
bridge^ 35 sagenes in length, affords passage to the railway. 

In spite of diminii^hing importance Kara Kul still attracts 
and disper’ycs a certain volume of tntde, ihe movement 
shOwing: 

Passe DgerE. 

Arrii^als, 

Imp&rts. 
jo5.74g poods. 


DspaFturcs. 

9442 

Ejfporis, 
190^5 poods. 


the bulk of which is associated with ihe cotton factory of 
\I. Levine and a distillery controlled by a French syndicate, 
the two properties being situated do^e to the station. 

Beyond Kim Ku 4 Khoja DayJet, there is a con¬ 

siderable area of cultivation. With this station the agrb 
cultural possibilities of the quarter^ due in the main to 
irrigation by the waters of the Oxus, come to an end and the 
line licgins to pass through ihe shifting sands of Sundukli. 
prom this point, tiiOj the growth of the saxaoui is promoted 
as a protection to the railway from the sand drifts. At 
Farab station, where the growth and cultivation of sand 
shrubs has been studied and where there is a special nursery 
covering ^ dessiatines, some little success in this riireclioii 
has beeif attained* Unfortunately the moving sands 
are the great and ever present menace to Ihe prosperity 
of this neighbourhood. In contrast with these outijnng 
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edges of the district where there is nothing but a v^^aste 
of salt tnanshes and sand dunes^ there is a wonderful 
weaUh of vegetation along the banks of the river* Ihe 
station workshopsj where some eighty workmen are daily 
employed^ the small hospital the raiJway buildings and tJie 
technical school are embowered by trees of the most 
luxuriant growth. None the less Farab^ although asso^ 
ciated with the headquarters of the Oxus steamers^ is too 
dose to Charjui to be of much importance* 

The trade movement Ls : 


r^Btngcrg. 


Arnvais. 

15*045 

.. 

Departure^, 

Iron and steel 
^l^rctiaTidisie . 

Jmporfs. 

* 357.77^5 pcxMk. 

Cotton 

GewdiS (vaiioiis) 

Exports. 

15t9^S pc«>d5’ 

23+32S 


Charjui^ opposite to Farab at the crossing of the Oxus^ 
lies Toyo versts from Krasnovodsk and 677 versts from 
iashkent. The town is situated in the midst of a fertile 
oasis lying along the Umks of the Amu Daria. The Russian 
settlement is close to the station, but 16 versts away there 
is die native centre from which it derives its name. This 
border stronghold surmounts a bill to the south of the 
raiJw'ay lititp bearing in its rugged outline a faint resem¬ 
blance to Edinburgh Castle. The seltlement* nestling 
at its foot, contains the lieadquarters of the tyth 
Turkestan Rifle Battalion- The local force amounts to 
one battalioi^ of Turkestrin Rifles and one squadron of 
Cossacks. The Russian quarter^ built upon ground presented 
by the Amir to the Russian Government, covers a w^ide area 
upon the left bank of the str^im ami extends along both 
sides of the milway. The point is of extreme interest, since 
it IS here that ^the original bridge over the Amn Daria was 
constRjcted, The new work, a magnificent steel girder 
affair only lately opened^ takes the place of the earlier 
w^ooden structure \vhich, some 4600 yards in lengthy with¬ 
stood the effects of Glumite and ihe stream for many 
years. ^ 

The trade and UTiffic of Charjui, one of the most active 
sUtiojis on the Central Asian system, is as follows : 
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Arrivals^ Defutriunn. 


7 S 




j6^7g6 


Military stores 


hnfjfyrts. 


pOOdB. 

Rchaed sugar 

+ 

* 

, 

^Jt 534 


Sanded sugar 


X 


^ 0,043 


Yam and thread 


T m 


26,330 

I-F- 

Kerosene 

, 

, , 

T 

PS-JOJ 

!+ 

Timber . . 

* 

+ 


325.190 

►P 

Manufactures , 

* 



45^661 


IiTJii , , 

* 

, 

* 

.^ 4 . 2^7 

¥■ 

Spirits * 

- 




Tl 

Wine |^]jtes * 

, 

■ 

+ 


tl 

Green teu 

_ 



21.373 


Rice 

+ 



4 £,E ^6 


Wheat Hour . 
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It 

CoodSp various 

* 


■ 

714.173 

If 

Raisins + 


R.TporU. 


10,93 c poode. 

Skins . 


* 


i 2 ,jai 


Manufactured gg^ids 

> « 


fi ^99 

i¥ 

Carpets 

- 



1 1 1 


Sheep skins < 


- * 


iG,^oS 


Caracal 


* 


3.So 5 

It 

Cotton seed ^ 

„ 

t 


8^*825 

Pt 

Cotton , 

. 

- t 


510,641 

kf 

Wool ^ 

+ 

■k ■ 

, 

104^45 

t. 

Goods (v^arious) 

- 

- 

. 

10I084- 

11 


TIic combined population of Use town comprises 7569 : 


Jilm, H'oiJiifl. 

354 / 1354 

The Rusisiaji quarter contains : 


^f£H. 

5651 


Wpr^ieri . 
Mt 7 


HoLists ^ , 469 General hospital . 1 

Schools + ^ j |^^iIxta^y hospitals . s 

Clubs . ^ n 


In addition to tJiH there an extensive botanical nursery^ 
similar to that which exists at Fiirab and devoted to the 
same purpose. Equally with Farab it serves as head¬ 
quarters for the Amu Daria dotilla, which plies between 
Patta HIssar on the south and Petro Alexandrovsk and 
Khiva on the nor Hi. Traffic upon the river has increased 
in proportion to the development of trade along the 
Central nAsian railway, the steamer and general communi¬ 
cation on the Amu Daria, taken in conjunction with the 
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caravan routes between Charjm and the outlying parts of 
the Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva, combining to render 
it a point of supreme'importance. 

As 5001 ) as the Oxus and Charjni have been left behind 
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only two stations remain before tlie frontier of the Trans- 
Caspian province is reached. One of these two places, 
Barkhani, a small station of the fifth class, serves, with 
Charjui and Farab, for the experimental production of 
desert shrubs. Between the Amu Daria and Barkhaui the 
spreading vegetation, wliich changes the banks of the Amu 
Daria into verdant slopes, gives place to the Black Sands of 
Bokhara, the famous Kara Kum Desert. Six versts beyond 
the second place, Karai.il Kuyti, the line crosses the Trans- 
Caspian frontier, proceeding through the heart of the Kara 
Kum. The firet station in the desert is Repetek, w here there 
is a small depot and workshops for a permanent staff of ten 
men. The water here, as well as lor llic nest two stations, 
is brought from the Ainu Daria at Charjui or from the 
Murghab at Merv, according to the direction in which the 
train may be travelling. 

From Repetek the line enters the Merv district. Passing 
Pesski, LTch Adja and Ravnina, the first and last of which 
belong to the fourth degree and the remaining one to the 
third degree of stations, the line runs into Annenkovo, 
named afier the fatuous constmetor of the Trans-Caspian 
railway, General Annenkoff. The station itself lies in a 
hollow and 4 versts before the train reaches it there 
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begins that wonclerfLil growth which KaEure herself 
supplied to resist the encroachniejit of the Black Sands, it 
is here that the desert shrub saxaotil, with its long pene¬ 
trating rcx^ts—the great stand-by of the Russians in thdr 



fight against tho sand—is encountered in its native state. 
Although special nurseries have been established at many 
stations for the cultivation of this shrub, the railway autho¬ 
rities employ it^ roots for firewood^ encouraging the Tekkes 
ill die surrounding districts to bring it into the yards. As 
instances of Uie deslruciioii witli which this plant is assailed 
nearly 46^000 pcods of saxaoul root are supplied annually 
U> the railway authorities by the Tekkes at Ravniny, while 
jyOpOOQ poods are brought to the authorities at Annenkovo 
by the Tekke gatliercrs in that part^ the activities of tliese 
people creating a very scriou?^ prospect since the artiBcial 
cultivation of the shrub in the nurseries does not keep pace 
with its disappearance in the veldt. 

Beyond Annenkovo tliere is Kurban Kala. One verst 
further on this gives place to Balram Ali, 108 sagciius 
above sea-level. The station adjoins the gardens of the 
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MIIrghab Imperial Esiate which, founded in 1887 by Impe¬ 
rial enterprise, the Tsfir having sanctioned the restoration of 
certain irrigation works, has assisted in securing a fuil 
measure of prosperity to these areas. Trim orchai'ds and 
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broad roads surround the sfaiion where huge piles of 
awaiting transport, the e^ndent pros- 
penty’of this snnhng oasis affording striking contrast^with 
I 5 “hr ^ Old Mm'. Kuins, revealing a sombre vista 
Jli^h houses, the relics of a city 

i^hich pass^ into decay in 1784, cover a space of an 
square versts. It is the name of the chief o^ that city 

Ai' 'a the adjoining station, Hairam 

^ the strong ruler of the counlry-side, he had ht^lH 

m check the robber tri^s until he and his dty wert' o ^ 

fouUJ^rthe 
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The country round Bairam Ali is Itve! atid the place 
draws its water from the ifurghab river, its cotnnierciaJ 
importance is progressing and, at present, tliere is a steady 
volume of trade passing through it. 

The official returns for Bairatii Ali are : 

Imporis, 

Iron and steel 
Cooda (vai^ous) 

Exporis, 

Cotton ^ ^ , 

Dried fruits | 

Crape fruits I 
Rite I 

The section of the railway from Tashkent now terminates 
at Q05 ver^its from Tashkent anti 842 versts from Krasnovodsk, 
after crossing the Tokhtamish arik by an eight-span iroii 
girder bridge. This work rests upon iron piles, tlie length 
of the spans being 15 sagenes each. The commercial 
importance of Merv, in view of the rapid development of its 
trade with the Murghab Valley and the surrounding oases 
of Ynlatan, Pendjeh and Tejend, imparls to the town an 
economic significance little less than that which etna nates 
from its strategic aspect. The movement of trade, imported 
for Its own consumption or distributed over the neighhour- 
I ng markets, is ; 

Imfiorts. Expons. 

2, 170,01 j pDods pOO,953 pooda; 

the passenger traflic being : 

A trivalf. I>epaflutes, 

- 23,964 

The station of Men% ^ ihe juEictioii from which com¬ 
mences the Afur^hab branch line, h paiiiculariy weU con- 
structed. There is a depot witJi spacious repairing yards 
Htid very cominodiOus workshopSj where 250 wtsrkmen are 
daiJy employed. In addition thete are extensive railway 
go^owns and quarters for tlie employes of the compny, 

Jf tliese* represent merely the requirements of the station, in 
a more general way there is an hospital with several beds, a 
building for the acenrmnodation of emigrants andy in the 
ini mediate precincts of the station, barracks for the and 
Trans-Caspian Railway Battalion. Close to the station, 
which possesses special importance because of being the 


51,^50 poods, 
■ 93 ^ 7^3 « 

joOhOiX] poods. 
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only spot in a length of 20o versts up and down the line 
where fresh water may be obtained;, such water being de¬ 
rived from the Murghab river, an iron bridge carries the 
railway across the river. The spans of the bridge are 30 
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sagenes and a paved carriage-WLiy is laid iijx>Ji either 
side of the melals, Beyond the bridge the road runs parallel 
with tlie Central Asian railway until it reaches the ilurghab 
river. Down the hanks of this stream it branches off 
towards the Kusbk and Murgbab valleys, holding solitary 
communion w'ith the Mur^iab valky railwTiy as far as the 
iunction of the Pendjeh-Tanur Sangi extensloii with tlie 
line to Kuslikinski Post. 

The appearance of Merv is monotonous. An absence of 
tropical foliage, the conventional character of the bungalows 
and the broad, empty streets compose an exterior whicii is 
altogether desolate. The high temperature, which frequently 
exceeds too degrees, crushes initiative and possibly it is due 
to glare of the sun and the thick dust which rises in 
white clouds from the roads, that the thoroughfare are 
deserted between sunrise and sunset. The Murghah river 
divides the tow'ii into a commercia] quarter, prominently 
situated upon the right hank 133 sagenes above sea- 
level, and a military aeltlement upon the opposite bank 
but connected by a pontoon bridge. Within the military 
quarter, there are the barracks and the general offices of 
the Administration as well as a large garrison hospilal and 
a military dub. The civil section of the town contains a 
district hospital of fifteen beds and a casino, stipported bv 
the Government, The native liazaai is remote. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE NORTHERN BORDER AND THE OXUS 
REVER: ITS CHARACTER, TRIBUTARIES 
AND FORDS 

The Amu Darmj the more modern rendering of ihe name 
of the classic Oxus, serves along liie noi th and mjrth-east 
of Afghanisiaii for a distance of 330 miles as the frontier 
between Afghan teiritory and the dominions of the Amir of 
Bokhara. Rising in the region of the Pamirs this river^ 
which is among the most historical in Asia, fa its into the 
Aral sea after traversing more than J400 mites. The area 
of its basin is estimated a( 308,804 square kilomiilres, while 
for a space of aoo miles it flows through Bokharan territory, 
after which, for a fiirUier 200 miles, it acts as the frontier 
Ijetwcen Ihe Syr Daria province imd tfie Khan,ate of Khiva, 
Contributing to the volume of its upper waters aie 
two principal streams, the Pamir and the Parjja. The 
latter is the name by which the Upper Oxus is known. 
The word Panja, which is somewhat generic, is believed 
to refer to live streams existing in this region. It is related 
also to the names of the w'ell-know n Afghan forts of 
Kala Panja and Kida Bar Panja. ft denotes the five fingers. 
It will be admitted that llie existence of a sacred edifice 

F 
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erected oyer a stone bearing the imprint of Uae hand of 
Hazral Ali, son-in-l.aw of Mahommtd, and situated In the 
Vicinity of Kala Panja, is presumptive evidence of an affinity 
between the existence of the five streams and the shrine 
Further down the river, in Shignan, at Kala Bar Fanja 
which means " TJie fort over the Panja," a fort has been 
constructed above a similar mark to that defining the position 
of Kala I’anja, j here Ls little doubt that some numerical 
quantity is expressed in the nomenclature. 

In this wilderness, which in winter is a world of snow and 
ic0j^ ihere is the Ak-sii, so that thtr^ Jire tJir^e 

streams, the Pamir, Paiija, and the Ak-su. This trio drains 
the Pamirs, the Ak-su uniting with the Panja at Kala 
\\ J47iar, tilt others ^t Langur Kii^hL The P^mir -ind (be 
Ak-su amid the Nicholas gjaeiers which drafii into 
Lake Victorta and Lake Chakmaktin ; and, while neither of 
these lakes can be identified positively as the sole source of 
tli0 Oxus nor the Pamir river be said to represent LlsorEgrii, 
rii'Crs, glaciers and lakes are associated very closely with its 
head waters. The larger lake, known as Lake Victoria, and 
discovered m 1&38 by Wood, is situated on the l^mir river ■ 
the smaller lake. Lake Chakmaktin, is on the Ak-su The 
Pamir Dana flows through the Great Pamir. It possesses 
direct connection with the Oxus at Langar Kisht. The 
Ak-su flows throuch the Little Pamir. Lake Chakmaktin, 
lying on the Lit lie Pamir, is situated qgo feet lower than 
Lake Victoria, which is 13,390 feet above sea-level. Panja, 
the third stream, ri^s in the congeries of glaciers which lie 
immediately below the Waki>jir Pass^jndisputablv separate 
TOm the Nicholas glacier and without any connection wilh 
the two lakes. The five rivers which make up the waters of 
fhe Panja or Oxus are the Pamir, Rviija, .Ak-su or Murghab, 
Shakh and Ghutid, Many of these streams bear two, three, 
or even five names, tliis engaging variety of description 
springing froin the /act that the several parts of the same 
stream are differently described by the various nativei^ 
Afghans, Qiinesc, Tajiks and Kirghiz—w'iso frequent the 
Pamir region. In some cases, too, explorers have added 
names derived from imperfect interpretation of local 
information, until it may be said that few rivers in the 
rm'ches names as docs the Oxus in its higher 


in 


If we take the upper stream and follow it from its source 
the glaaers which tie below the Wakli-jir Pass, it will be 
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found that in its imm&dbte de^sceiit from thisi field, but with^ 
out taking its name from the adjacent pass, the v^^aters of the 
Amu Dana in their higher reaches are i^tyled the Patija^ 
This title extends along tlie Upper Oxus until, at Bozai 
GurubaK, it is joined by the first contribution from the 
NicholiOi glaciers^ This affluent is described indifferently 
by the name Burgutai^ Little Piunir Daria and Kuntai-su ; a 
little before the meeting of the Burgutai \viih the Panja ths^* 
stream divides east and westp the eastern arm pasi^ing into 
the channel of the Ak-su above Dike Chakmaktiii so that 
the Burgutai stream feeds equally the Ak-su and Ab-LPanja 
rivers. The Burgutai is narrow, shallow and iiiconstant; 
frorn its slart to its junction with tlie Panja it possesses a 
purse of only ten miles and is solely of interest as 
indicating one of the tribuhiriLS which go to swell the 
volume of the Qxgy* Below Bozai Guinbaz. the stream 
which rises in the Wakh-jir glaciers bears the five names 
Ab-LWakhaOp Wakh-jir, ^rhadp Wakh-su and Ab-i-Panja^ 
the several variations of (he name Panja. 

The fall of the Panja from its source to its junction with 
the barhad has been estimated at 1247 metres iti 75 
kilometres* It will be gathered, accordinglVp that it is a 
very rapid stream until it reaches the Sarhad. At Bozai 
Gumboz and for a short distance along the Wakhan valley, 
the river slackens until, turning northwards beyond 
Ishkashim, it recovers itnd tumbles swiftly forward. Before 
leaving the Wakhan valley it rLCtdves, on the right 
bank, the stre.im which fiows through Lake Victoria and 
is known incorrectly as Ai>i-Pai]ja and correctly as Pamir 
Daria. At one time, in consequence of Wood's error, it 
was confounded with the head-waters of the Oxus. XeiUier 
in volumCp length, nor through the possession f)f any 
requisite characteristic can the Pamir Daria be accounted 
the parent stream** This river describes from its source 
in dic glacial fields of Mount Nicholas a fall of 153 
m£:tres over the first 20 kilometres of its course. From 
Lake Victoria proper to Mazar-tepe, where the Khargosh 
river flows into it, the Pamir Daria falls 285 metres io 
40 kilometre. From Mazar-tepe to Langar Kisht, where 
it unites with the waters of the Panja^ Ab-i-Panja or 
Ab-i-Wakhan, there is a funher fall of 831 metres in 
60 kilomLlre^. From Lang^ir Kisht to Rang the fall is 
327 metres in 100 kilometres, the pace of the river in ibis 
* “ and the Source oL tiie Oxvs*” G. N. Curzon. 
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strttch of ihc Waklian valley being comparatively sluggish* 
From Raiigp which is a little east of Ishkashimp to Khorok 
in Bhignan there is a perceptible increase in the current of 
the riveri iU mean fall being 70;^ metres in 100 kilometres. 
The Panja in its passage through the Wakhan valley 
presents a number of interesting contrasls. In its higher 
reaches at first a tumbling mountain torrenlj it becomes be¬ 
tween Semut which is below Latigar Kisht and Bhirtarp a 
slow^ lifeless slreanip so nerveless and placid that it ceases In 
carry ui its current ihe masses of suspended matter which 
lilthertD have been swept along with it, At LangarKishtp 
the junction of the Pamir Daria with the Panjap llicie is a 
deposit of broken rocks and smooth water-borne stones 
w^liieh have been brought down from the glaciers. The 
wide areap covered by these quantities of and 

detritus from the upper valleySp makes the banks and bed 
of the river resemble a deserted beach, w^here human life 
seldom enters and vegetation does not llourisli. In places 
where deposits of sand have been left by the stream^ tlie 
wand has whipped the loose surfaces into small dimes ■ in 
other directions large tnicts of this drift sand have been 
covered by Lamarisk; elsewhere there is no vegetation and 
tlie tamarisk has not appeiired. In mid-summer, when 
ihe river diinim^hes and high w'inds blow through tlic 
gorge, the sCnaitered patches ol sand left by the stream arc 
caught up by the gales and swepl in clouds of fine dust 
across the fields beyond. 

In the wider valleySp such as lliose at Danger Kisht 
and IhcKungitbe Panja divides into a number of arms. 
These small channels contain dangerous quicksauds. The 
stream itself is black with mudp the river al this point being 
charged with a fertilising matter wliiclip where depositedp 
is followed usually hy a growth of luxuriant vegetation. 
The Pamir Daria similarly breaks up^ hut its chamicli^ are 
free from quicksand and the water carries little mud in 
suspension.* Between Langar Kisht and Ptuk there is a 
belt of vegetation* The banks are covered with grass; 
there are many willows^ white poplars^ and here and 
there impenetrable copses of camdthorn. Beyond Ptuk, 
ihc beneficent character of the river changes and in the 
valley between Semut and Shirlar the banks reflect a waste 
of sand duuiis and pidclies of drift sand. The mud deposits 
□f the main streanip too^ appear ti> be exiiausled at Ptuk 
^ ThTvufih the Unknown Panuis." (J. Ojyiscn. 
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where there is a large intake of glacial water from a number 
of rapid stream;^ which come down from the Hindu Kush. 
As if the mnraines discharged their stones and gravel 
into these snow-fed 
torrenU there exists 
at (his point a stretch 
of river-bedp desolale 
and barren. 

The mountains at 
Langar Kisht anil 
Zuiig recede con¬ 
siderably on either 
side from die river 
and thus give rmm 
for a broad valley, 
but they come to- 
geUier immediately 
west of Kala Panja 
forming a narrow 
ravine through which 
the Patija can just 
pass* ^yond this 
gorge the valley ex¬ 
pands to a breadth 
of several kilomfetre^ 
and the river di\^des 
into arms dotted with little islands which are covered with 
diorny copses. After this lakc-like extension the rivqri 
from the village of Shirtar down stream^ consists ot one 
channel which, here and Ihcre, widens out^ making space for 
further inlets. 

From Dersai to Nut the stream contracts to an average 
breadth of 25 metres and dashes with such suppressed 
energy between the steep banks ot its rocky bed that 
the boom of the tumbling waters echoes throughout the 
valley. From Dersai to Si Khanah the mountains run so 
close together^ north and south, that in mo^i places there is 
only room for ihe actua] bed of the river, and it is only near 
the mouths of the small hill-side streams that a few hundred 
square yards of arable soil may be found. About 3 
kilometres west of Si Khanah there arc a number of cata¬ 
racts, and immediately south of Rang the sands> brought 
down by the stream^ begin Again to form into dunes. From 
Nut to Samchan, in the province of [shkashijtij the river 
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vjilley becomes hroaderp the Piinjjs dividing iiito several arms* 
The banks here are covered with thick copses^ the haunt of 
the wild boar and the home of many birds; but in the pro¬ 
vince of Gharan, a few kilornulrtis (o the north of Sgimchaiip 
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the valley of the Panja becomes a mere cleft in ihe inoun- 
tains^ the river relalriing this form until it receives tJie waters 
of Ihe Ghund at Charog, At Darband, on the bouiidary 
between Gharau and Ishhashim and l>efore the meeting of 
the Ghund Daria with tlie Panja^ the stream breaking dow'ii 
a number of cataracts tears through its Ji arrow mounlain 
passage and becomes a most imposing waterfall ; indeed, 
from Darband almost to Charog the stream of the l^uija 
rushing idong its rocky bed is one vast foaming cataract 
^vhichp dashing against the mountains^ crushes everything 
that falls into its whirling eddies^ 

The bulk of the tributaiy streams of the Panja river is 
found belwcEin l.angar Kisht and Namagut, the presence of 
the Hindu Kush glaciers being the source of an extensive 
water-supply draining into the river. The length of these 
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streams exceeds 15 kilometres and the more 

general coiirse Is one of 10 kilometres. Their period of 
greatest activity is at the time of the stinirner floods, when 
the jce melts and the heavy snows are broken up. At such 
a momenf a Jarge volume of water sweeps through their 
shallow channels carrying with it Jiuge bonlders* masses of 
ice, many tons of snow^ and running witJi too great force 
to present facilities for fording. North from Ishkashi'm the 
tributaries of the Panja diminish both in number and si^e* 
The rivers flowing from the Badakshan mountains and 
the streams from the southern valleys of the Pamirs are, save 
in one or two important instances, flood-water and dependent 
upon the break-up of the snows and ice. The most im¬ 
portant exception is the Bar tang, which is known as 
Murghab^ Ak-tash and Ak-su, This river is certainly the 
longest tributary of the Panja in Roshan district. in the 
course of its descent from Lake Chokmaktin it receives no 
less than eight trEbutaries^ three of which approach it from 
the north—the remaining five rising in smalh separate 
streams in tlie hilly ground to the south* The Bartang is not 
the only river of importance whicli unites with the Punja 
after the main stream has swung out from Uie Wakhan 
valley towards the norths Two others, respectively the 
Ghu nd Daria and the Shakh Daria, join their waters at S^izan 
Bulak, flowing from that point under the name of Such an 
Daria to a junction with the Panja. The waters of the 
SucJian Daria and the Panja meet at Cltarog, which lic^ on 
the right bank of the Panja somewhat south and east of 
Kala Bar Panja. This place, situated on the left bank^ is (he 
capital of Shignan. 

Communications through Wakhan and Gbaran still pre¬ 
serve their primitive character j but l>eiTiVeen Kala Panja and 
KaU Bar Panja, on the Afghan side of the river, there is a 
serviceable track which, if more a bridle path than suited 
for the requirements of wheekd traffic, is none the less 
superior to anything existing between these points on the 
Russian bank, Tlie Russians have not troubled to make a 
clearance along the banks of the river, their principnil 
objective having been to connect their military depots in 
the Pamirs with the principal fords of the Upper Ox us 
and to provide firsbclass communications between their 
Pamir posts and their bases in Turkestan. The Afghan 
line of communications on the banks of the river proceeds 
from the energy and precautions taken by Abdur Kahman. 
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Although no longer preserved whh the same care, it 
nevertheless lo the Afghan patrols a con veil tent road 

by which the frontier may be inspected. At inany points 
along this riverside paths have been cleared of boulders, 

streams have been 
bridged and 
ramps have been 
constructed to 
raeiJitate the pas¬ 
sage of the more 
t ro ublesom e spurs. 
Difficulties of 
movement must 
beset the traveller 
in Wakhiin at all 
times, as progress 
ilitough the valleys 
is dependent on 
the i^ason. Dur¬ 
ing the melting of 
ihe smiwsp which 
begins in May^ the 
rivers which draw 
their whalers from 
the mountain sys¬ 
tem of the Hindu 
Kufih or from 
the Pamirs arc 
in lloodp the period 
of flood-water 
prevailing until 
the end of August. 
From September 
to March it is usually possible to proceed along the banks J 
butp so soon as the snow begins to break up, the Panja m 
its higher, no less than in its middle, reaches becomes 
BO sw^olkn I hat the great volume ol w^ater passing through 
the channel breaks its bounds and inundates the valley^ At 
such a time wide detours over the mountains have to be 
made; from the end of October the streams freeze and 
it becomes possible to use llieir frozen surfaces., Certain 
difficulties attend this practice, as the rapidity of the current 
interferes willi the fomiation of the icc. 

The passage through the river valleys, particularly in Ihc 
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prrricuLT going 
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higher reaches along tlie Russian border, is always arduous. 
It is better to secure permission to go round than to 
endure the labour of clambering up tlie many steep moun¬ 
tain slopes where there is no path to guide one and very little 
foothold. It is pnictically useless to take aniuial transport, 
and coolies lightly laden are more reliable a means of 
effecting the journey, Beyond Ishkashini, as far as the 
Junction of the Suchan Daria with the Panja, a distance 
of 50 miles, the river valley is so broken and complex that 
the road, where it exists at all, becomes a mere r.igda^ 
half a dozen indies In breadth. Rugged and lofty, it is 
hardy perceptible on the granite lace of the mountain. 
Frequently, no better footing than the surface mnghness 
of tlie rocks presents itself, Nature appearing to have gone 
out of her way in order to raise obstacles against the passing 
of the wayfarer. 

At the junction of the Suchan Daria with Ihu Panja, where 
the val ley widens,Ihereisiiolongerconfusionabontthenarae 
of the stream. It is now the Panja or At>i-Paiija, and until 
meeting with tlie Barlang-Murghab'Ak-sn-Ak-tniih at Kala 
Wamar the valley preserves its open cbjiracter. Beyond 
the Bartang its dimensions contract once more and the 
river tears a way for itself through mounUin gorges. At 
Kala Khiim it bends to the west and, sirikinga little south 
and Ihuu a little north-west, run.-i at right angles to the 
general trend of the monulains towards the more npirn valleys 
about Kulab. Kala Khuiu may be said to mark the most 
northerly point of tlie river. The district surrounding it is 
ill distinct contrast with the desolation of the valleys along 
the Upper Oxiis, The clitfs are no less bold and the preci¬ 
pices no less sheer than su tiliaraii and Wakhan ; but owing 
to the mildness of the climate of Parwaj! a genial warmth 
permeates the region, encouraging a generous growth of 
vegetation. The wild vine, the red pomcgr^iate, tlie apple, 
pear and mulberry flourish and many varieties of veget.ibles 
are freely cultivated. 

From the point where the Bokharan province of Kulab 
becomes separated by the Oaus river from the Afghan 
districts of Kuslat and Kat.ighan the channel of the stream 
is contained no longer by the w'alts oE the mountains. 
Broad streams, from I lie Trans-Alai range in one direction 
and the highlands of Karategin in another, join the Oxus, 
the main river ai ouce beginning to adopt an imcertaiii 
channel, Numerous feeders appear on both banks at this 
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piirt of its course. The KuHb and Surkhab-Waksh^Kizil-su 
join it in bro 3 .d muddy streams from the Karategin 
upUndst until the river^ changing its character altogether, 
divides itself into many channeJs where the hills fail to con¬ 
fine it. In addition to the two tributaries just menlinnerf 
as appearing on the right baiik^ there are thr^je others^ the 
ICaHriiahanp the Surkhan^ and the Darbaiu TJiese are con¬ 
tributed from Bokhara ; while, on the lelt bank, Badakshan 
dismisses the Kokcha and the Kunduz-Ghori-Klianabad- 
Aksiu^ai to a meeting with the lunin stream. In earlier 
tiines^ w'hen there were fewer settlements and the 
demand for purposes of irrigation was not so great, tlie 
Amu I>aria possessed^ both on the north and on the south, 
other trLbularies, the waters of which are no\v entirely 
diverted to the Helds. In these middle as also jii the 
upper reaches of the river but little of the main stream is 
utilised by villagers, the inhabitants of the settlements 
in the valleys threaded by tlie Oxus supplying their 
agricultural necessities from the smaller streams. West of 
Kundu?:, for a distance of nearly 700 miles, the drainage 
of the hills to the south of the river is lost in the plains of 
Afghan Turkestan ; bnt on the Bokharan side the extensive 
canalisationp which is such a prominent fealurCp causes 
many of the streams to be exhausted before they have had 
opportunity to effect a juiictton with tJie Amu IhLria- It is 
nt»| until near Pitniak that any important diversion of the 
waters of the Oxus for cultivation is made. At that point 
the great division of the stream for the requirements of the 
Khivan oasis occurs, a general discharge of 125,000 cubic 
feet per second being deflected in order to supply a system 
of canals by which over 4000 square miles of fcrtik alluvial 
land are kept in tillage. 

The bed of the Oxus in its lower reaches is muddy. 
Taking 1 he course of the river as a whole^ measurements 
which have been made at a series of points demonstrate 
that there are no less tlian 16,000,000 tons of sedimentary 
matter constantly passing dowm to form the vast delta that 
distinguishes its mouth, as w^ell as to fertilise Us banks or 
any areas which, from time to time, may be submerged* 
It IS unnecessary to mention all the various channels through 
which, bdow" the fortress of Nukus, the stream flow's. 
The principal are tJie LTkan Daria, tlie Taldik and the 
Vani Su* These present the usual features of a delta ; but 
the triangular space contained within the Yani Su and' the 
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Fnildikp L-xlreins eastern and western channe^-^r is not a 
iruc delta, since it cunsists of an onginal formation through 
which the river lias cut its way to the Aral sea, and upon 
which other matter has been deposited. Actual deltas, 
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however, have been developed about the mouths of the 
Taldik juid Yant Su, their existence constituting a bar to 
vessels drawing over 4 feet of water. 

Ttie tendency of the Oxns, like that of the great Siberian 
riverSj, is to press continually on its right or east bank. 
The consequence of this dedeclion^ which is due to the 
rotation of the earth round its lods from west to cast, is 
that (he stream has turned from the Kungrad channel east¬ 
wards to the Taklik channel and thence to the Vani Su 
which, at present, i$ recci^nng the mam discJiarge, [n former 
times a far greater deviation took place. No less liian 
twice during its history has the O-vus oscillated between the 
Caspian and the Aral seas. In the time of Strabo it was a 
sort of eastt^rn conlinuitlion of the Kura route from Georgia 
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across the Caspian and the Kara Kum to Charjui, [ts 
course across the desert is indicated by the Igdy and 
other welJs dotted over the plains in a line with its looner 
bed, which reached the Caspian in the depression between 
the Great and LiltSe Balkan hills. Later on Edrisi 
found the Osus flowing into the Aral. But in the 
fourteenth century it was flowing into the Caspian—this 
lime along the Uzboi channeL The bed ran from 
near Nukus westwards to the Szira Katuish Steppe and 
thence southwaids to ihe Igdy welb, alon^ the original 
course between the Balkans to the Caspian, close to 
MikhailovsL 

The navigaiLon of the O.'cus has bcei^ the subject of con¬ 
stant inquiry from the lime when, in steanier 

Pdfi?vskif drawing 3^ feet of water, picked a passage for 
itself as far as Nukus, Three years later another steamer, 
the Satmiriamlf with a draught of 3 fuel and of 24 horse¬ 
power, made the journey from Petro Alexandi'ovsk to Kelif. 
Betxveeu 1878 and ib8o further attempts were made to 
demonstrate the navigability of this waterway ; but between 
tE8o and 18S7 there was so much conflict of opinion that 
matters scarcely advanced beygnd tlie experimenSal stage. 
At that dale llie increasing importance of the Entercsls of 
Russia along the Afghan border made evident the advisa¬ 
bility of improving alt possible lines of commvmkalion 
with it. With this end in viesv, the Ru^^siaIl Governuient 
equipped a small Suet of steamers for river service and 
the navigation of Uie Oxus to-day is controlled by these 
vessels, which are descrilled as the Government Amu Daria 
Flotilla. Between Pa(ta Hissar on the middie reaches and 
Khiva, Petro Alexandrovsk and Kungrad on the lower 
reaches, these craft conduct a regular shippiisg bu^L 
Farab and Cbarjui acting as the central depot to the 
service — Fa mb holding the headquarters of the company 
and Charjui being the principal anchorage. 

From Patta Hi^jsar to Charjui the journey occupies 
between seven and ten days, dependent upon the size of 
the steamer and the character of the voyage. Sand banks 
are a perpeluaJ menace to rapid navigation, and the length 
of time varies according to the immunity of the under¬ 
taking from mishap. From Charjui to Kungrad the same 
amount of time is usually required* 

The ports of call between Patta liissar and Charjui 
are : 
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rVtta Hissar 
Shiir Ob 


Jisliak 

K^ki 

Hasliir 

I^ivart 


Kutidilcfca 


Kayu-Shur Ob 
Chii^hka Ghmr 


Knva Km-VJftsiar 
Ktihl 


i&iirdalik 
NarazJm 
Sakaj Baziir 
Cli^^rjui 


CliHTSluin^ 
Ah Kqin 
AlbLkri 


Below CbarjuL the slLitions to Petro Akxiiiridrovsk are : 


Kavakli 


Ueb Uehak 
Itchkeyar 

Pitniak 


Gugerdjelli 
Ak Kabat 
Sartarfwk 


and F*;tTrt Alejnmdruvsk. 


The boats are of old con^truclion and only number 
live in alL They are supplemented by a fleet of barges 
of large and ^maJi capacity, the larger class carrying r3,cioci 
poods, the smallerj of which there are two division 
ciurrying 5000 poods and 3000 poods each. 

The two principal steamers^ respectively the Ts:af and 
Tsnritsaf were the flriit Ui be launched and date back 
to 1887* 'rhe three otliers^ whiclL are slower, smaller 
and more akin to river tugs than passenger craft, are the 
Samarkand^ Boklutm and KabnL Their cost was borne 
by the Government and ran into several thousand pounds 
apiece. All the vessels are paddle-boats and flat-botlomed. 
The two larger ships are supposed to be able to make 
sixteen knots per hour } their length is 150 feet, with 23 
feet beam and engines of 500 horse-power. 

Their draught, wlien laden, is rather loss than 3 feet, while 
they carry a crew of thirty liands and possess iiceommoda- 
tion for 300 men and no officers. They take any class of 
cargo and passengers and are also utilised for towing 
the freight barges of the military authorities u[>^lream to 
the frontier stations at Karki, Kelif, l^atta Hissar and 
Termes* Navigation betvvecn Patta Hissar and Cbarjui 
CE>ntinues throughout the year unless prevented by the 
rreOKing of the river; betw^een Charjui and Kungrad the 
continuity of the dowm river service is dci>endent upon 
the sand banks, their sudden appearance and constant 
diange of position quite upseittng the ordinary schedule. 

From April 1 to October i, the steamers leave Charjui 
twice a week—^oii Wednesdays for Karki and on Sundays 
for i^atta Hissar. During tlie remainder of the year they 
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leave once a u on Sutidays^ for Paltn Mii^sar. On the 
journey from Patta Hissar to Karki, during the snramer„ 
NtiMuiers leave on Saturdays and In the winter m on Ilia 
on Thursdays; for Ihe journey from Karki io Pat la 
Hi-ssar ^teuiuers leave in the sninmer months on Wedfiesdays 
and ill the winter months on Fridays. From Patta Hissar 
to Charjui steamers run every Friday and Sunday in 
summer and diiring the winter on Sundays. 

Ill general^ navigation on the lower Oxus is difficult. 
Above Cbarjni the swiftness of the currentp which averagjes 
5 miles and^ in some places, even 6 miles an ffijur, 
irnpudes the up-stream progress of any hut the uinre 
powerful boats. Unfortunately^ the narrowness of the 
channel above Charjni and its extreme torluousness makes 
the eniploytnenl of steamers of a class that would be really 
seiHhceable against so strong a current quite unsuitable. 
Again, the constant shifting of the proper channel in tiie 
lower reaches, the liability of the river to sudden rises 
between April and August and the irregular falls betw^eeri 
August and October—sometimes making within a few hours 
a difference of 8 feet in the level of tlie stream—create 
a further obstacle against the succe^ful organisation of a 
purely commercial service* The difficulty k much greater 
down-streami where obstruchons to navigation, owing to 
die diminutiou of die current as the surface of the stream 
increases^ are more frequent. 

In this re^^pecl it is interesting to study Iheffitl of the river 
from Kelif to Charjui, and from that point to the mouth, 
"According to die Russian reckoning, between these two 
points, a distance of 200 miles^ there is a Jail of 220 feet^ die 
^Jtilude of the several stations along the bank being : 

KeHh 730 fc$t_ Burdalik, 5 So feet. 

Karki, 64a tti-t. XaraiLm, 545 

Charjiii, 510 feet. 

From Charjui to the mouth of the river there is a fall of 
only 167 feet in a distance of 500 miles. If the fall in the 
river between Patta Hissar and Charjui be compsured with 
the width of the stream, the difficulty presented to naviga¬ 
tion through the current will be understood. There is a 
breadth at Kelif of 540 yards which increases tob-^oyardsat 
Charjui during thenoniial flow' of the river J but for a con¬ 
siderable distance from the bank the stream is sliallow, 
" *■ Rus^i^u Central Asia." ll. LansdelL 
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possessing a bare detail of 3 feet with an average of 10 feet 
ill the centre. At the time of flood these dimensions be¬ 
come greatly increased and the Qxusfrom Farab to its mouth 
is an imposing spectacle. In places it is fully a mile in width 
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jitid a very general Tneasurement is looo moires. The flood 
cliannel is usually lliree-fonrtha wider than the ordinary 
stream j in the extremely broad places the average 
strength of the current per hour is 4 niile^s* falling as 
low its 2^ miles per hour when Ihe flood has subsided. 
The water passing down is in ihe desert stretches of a 
yellow hue. In those portions where rocks lake the 
place of sand it shows a grey lone^ imparted by the 
masses of granite, sand and mica which are held 
in suspension* In spite of its curious colouring the 
water is used extensively for drinking pulooses without 
apparent ill-effect. In taste it is stighlly saline, but it does 
not possess a sufficient quantity of salt to prevent freezing. 
The temperature of the river m mid-sumnier is 73^* In 
winter the si ream above Kunduz freebies regularly, the 
frozen surface becoming a passage-way between the 
banks. Below Khiva a similar physical condition prevails. 
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caravans crossing the ice without risk. At Cliarjui the river 
frteaes over from bank to tiank, but it is only at rareseasoiis 
that the ice is oi sufficient solidarity to suppuii gejicnd 
traffic. At Karki the surface of the river coats over^ but 
die ice itself is unsubstantial j at Ktiifp where numerous 
floes appear in the stream^ the farce of the current is 
sufficient to prtivcnt any general formation of ice. 

The banks of the river about Kelif* for a distance of 
50 miles above the ferr>' and particularly on the right 
l^nk^ reveal considerable agricultural activity. Further 
along Ihe left bank of the lower Osus there is a zoiitj 
5 iniks in widths in w^hich culdc'ation has been exten¬ 
sively practised. Wheat and barleVj the spreading willow^ 
and the luscious mulberry-tree grow in profusion^ im¬ 
parting to the scene an appearance of prosperity in odd 
contrast with the dreary expanses dishngnishing so luudi 
of the country' through which the river courses* Irriga¬ 
tion is widely employed ; water is drawn from the Oxus 
in long canals^ the heads of which are constantly being 
destroyed by tiood and renewed again as rapidly. The 
scene in these attenuated strips of culiivalbii is bright 
and there is a happy note of industry and peace. Stnall 
^dllageSp the houses neatly built of stones stand scattered 
about the landscape ; single^ substantial and very com- 
fortabk-looking homesteads are numerous^ Where culti¬ 
vation ceases, too^ there is usually a narrow trad of jungle 
between the reeds of die river-bed and the edge of the desert, 
where admirable cover exists for wild anitiiais and birds. 

The passage of the stream by the steamers (jf the Oxus 
flotilla is made only during daylight. From Charjui, where 
there are exocMent facilities, the hour of departure is eight 
o'clock. If overtaken by darkness lietween the stages 
the vessels tie up to the bank, resuming the journey 
at dawn. In calm weatlier an average daily pas^vage is 50 
miles, although down stream a beHer run is generally 
recorded. In the event of arrivicjg in advance of the 
scheduled time, the hour of departure is left to ihe discretion 
of the captain. Regular halts are arranged at J^atta Hissar, 
where the steamers slay four hours^ and at Karki where, on 
tJie voyage to Patta Hissar, four hours are also spent. This 
interval is reduced to two hours on the return journey and 
also atCharjui ^ but elsewhere it is a matter of uncertainty^ 
the duration of the stop merely being governed by the nme 
occupied in loading and unloading ihebsirges, Stcamers^as 
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a rule, start puiichially^ particutarly at Charjtiip the vessels 
leaving their moorings according lo Askhabad time. This 
is the standard on the Central Asian railway. 

The custom of granting passages at reduced fates to all 
and sundry asso¬ 
ciated with the 
Government, ob¬ 
served throng h- 
out the railway 
systems of Kiissia, 
is adopted on the 
steamers of the 
O X u s flotilla* 

There are three 
classes o£ tariffs 
and two standards 
o (accommodat i on: 

(1) OfliceFS and 
doctors travelling 
on duty ; 

(2) Children be¬ 
tween llie ages of 
five and ten years ; 

(3) Non-com¬ 
missioned officers, 
soldiers^ emigrants 
with families and 
prisoners. 

These arc all carried at a reduction of 50 per cent. 
Soldiers are compelled to show a warrant attested hy the 
authority for the transport of troops by water ; emigrajits a 
permit signed by the local civil authority and the guard in 
charge of prisoners an order from die local police bureaUp 
before being supplied with tickets- All passengers are 
entitled to one pood of baggage, true of charge j but for the 
unloading md reloading oi baggage or of cargo^ passengers 
must pay at the rate of one and a half kopecks per pood ; 
for the hire of boats for the transportation of such baggage 
to the steamer or from the steamer to the shore at the rate 
of one kopeck per pood. Animals of a domesticdescription, 
such as sheep, camels, horses, cattle and dogs, bales of 
merchandis^e and timber are carried by special arrangement 
and under a special tariff. This can be supplied on demand 
at the chief bureau of the flotilla at Chariui and Farab, atthe 
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principal {'ocid‘i office of the company at Karki, by the 
captains of steamers and the mates of barges. Steamers 
are permitted io tow private vessels of any description 
at the rate of half a kopeck per ton of thdr dis- 
ptacement in addition to whatever other charges may be 
COJitriicfed, 

Tfie accommodation is divided between the first and third 
classes, the cabins being at tfic disposal of tlte lirst-class 
passengers. Restrictions are not placed on the movements 
of native passengers who, if they dared to pay for a 
cabin, would be permitted to berth in the first saloon, 
Meals are supplied on board by arrangement with the 
purser ; but, while tiiere is no material difficulty attaching 
to the journey up and down the river, permission to 
travel by these steamers is very rarely accoided to 
foreigners. 

For the better g oraprehtension of the temui which have 
been mentioned the lollowing tabJt? given. 


I Iqh 
r pood 
I rouble 
IDO kopecks 


62 poods 
fba. 

3 ehiilings 
I rokibie 


In addition to the stesitners of the dolilla there are 3S0 
native-owned craft engaged fn trading along tJie lower 
and middle reaches of the stream. These vessels conduct 
a very flourishing trade in various native commodities 
— fruitj vegetable??* wrood, live stock* cotton goods and 
such minor manufactures as may be required among the 
native villages. Tlie boats used in this traffic are of rough 
native workmanship* capacious and damp* but in their 
way serviceable enough. 

Their dimensions are : 


Letigih. Drpih, 

50 feet 18 feet ,. 4 feet 

Each boat can accommodate 150 passengers, twenty mounted 
men* and stow twenty tons of cargo—^an estimate w^hieli 
strains their capacity to its utmost Isrnii In design these 
cmfl* flat-bottomed* with a draught of 18 inches and 
2I feel of gunwale above the water* are constructed of 
iH:iuHre logs of willow or mulberry* 6 feet hi length* peeled* 
clipped into shape and clamped together with iron pins. 
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The craft trade principally on the lower reaches of ihe river 
atthough there is nothing to prevent theiiip save tlie dif&culty 
of the tit^kp from venturing further iip-stream. In this re¬ 
spect a few of the better da-’vH do manage to reach Patta 
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Hisisarp whence large flaals of limber arc despatched to 
CharjuL The existence of this trade at Patta Hissar is 
characteristic of the middle reaches of the stream^ where 
white poplar* willows and mulberry Irees grow in profusion. 
The presence of the timber encourages native shipping to 
tie up to the trees* the several Jittle colonics of vessels 
th us laid up I'niparting to the appearance of the river an 
amount of life and animation not always home out by 
actual traffic* 

The conLiivaoces used by ferries on the 0?^us are in a 
measure identical with those which may be noticed on the 
Murghab and along the Hchnund. Neither rafts nor inflated 
skins are in any favour on the lower reaches* although 
skins are employed by natives in the region of the Upper 
Oxus, tlib method constituting the sole means by which 
a passage of the river is effected. On I he middle and 
lower reaches there arc rough boats* similar in design to the 
trading craft but somewhat smaller in dimension. Rafts 
are requisitioned only for the transportation of firewood. 
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Above Charjiii, as far as a lillb east of the mouth of the 
Kuoduz river, a distmce iof nearly 300 miles, there are 
fifteen ferries, four of wfiich have been abandoned. Below 
Charjuijfrom that point as far as Petro Alexandro\-ik, there 
are nine. The following are the stations between Kunduz 
and Charjui ; 


Sharwani 


Fords^. 


Ferries. 


Knraw^ Tepe 
Kiikul Gusar 
Gusar 
Khisht Tcp<f 
Mouth of Surkliab river 
ftfouth of KafiiHiiltiiTi liver 
Kani Kald^^r 

Charjui. 


TakbiHj-Kuva 

Pfiktta Hissar 
Chuslikn Gisar 
KeLiJ 

Kliw;i]a Sala 

Karki 

Burdahk 


Between Charjui and Petro Alexandrovsk they are 


Cliarjii] 

U^ik 

Hi-jik 

Kavakli 


flctro AleYandnovsk. 


Gazliitn Totukar 
KhaDdek-U 
StmipaDa Bi Baba 

KTher anij 


Tli<^ ferries are provided wilh two hoatSj staiioned one 
on eilher side of the river. The passage h accomplished hy 
punting or Jhrough the services of smalJ horses trained to 
tow the boat while swimming and attached by means of a 
surcingle to an outrigger which projects beyond the gun¬ 
wale. Native shipping relies principally on man-haulage up 
stream supplements by constant poling; down stream 
the boats drift \i;ith the current. ^ ' 

It is i^anicteristic of a large portion of the river that tlie 
stream fl^Dws within double banks. The inner one is the 
line of ttemter at ordinary seasons, while the outer one is 
the hniit of the river m flood. The distance between (he 
banks is as much ^ two miles in many places and the zone 
mus fonned is laid out m fields and gardens. Moreover, it 
rarely happens that this interior space is altogether inun¬ 
dated and a portion, therefore, is cultivated permanently. 
Elsewhere the area avaiUble for develop merit is measured bv 
the s^on. Where these intra-apaces oecur consider¬ 
able length 1% added to the ferry pajs?5age. Sometimes 
the rivet forms a series^ of separate channels until its u^aters 
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have united beyond the interruption- Such ^ point is met 
with at Khwaja Sala, where in certain seasons the stream is 
divided into three branche^^ the width of each channel being 
295 yards^ 113 yards and 415 yards^ The average clepth 
there is 9 feet. At Kelif^ 33 miies up streamp on the other 
hand^ these double banks do not appear, the river 
flowing in a single and very' narrow bedp TJie Kelif 
ferry is of interest as a link in the affairs of Central Asia, 
[t wa^i the point where Alexander crossed the Oxus in 
n.c. 330; while^ to-dayj it is one of the most important 
Ctistoms stations on the Russo-Afghan border^ At every 
ferry station small posts of observation, formed of Bok¬ 
haran levieSj have been C5tabljshed, During the prevalence 
of plague in India and cholera in Afghanistan and Persia 
orders were issued which closed all ferries against the 
passage of caravans and travellers. Only at Charjui and 
Karki was traffic permitted. Lately there has been some 
relaxation in the execution of these regulations; but a number 
of the mi nor ferries are still barred against any description of 
communication from Afghanistan^ India and Persia. 

The river does not continue for many miles in the turbulent 
spirit that distinguishes its appearance at Kelif * at Karkij 
a few miles to the west, on account of a second channel 
there is greater width. At Charjui the ferry is nearly 
700 yards across at low water, with several branches formed 
by sand banks. At the lime of flood this distance becomes 
double with a depth of 30 feet in mid-stream \ the further 
dimensions of the river down strt*ani corresponding In pro¬ 
portion with the level of the banks. 


CHAPTER V 

THE WUKGHAB VALLEY RAILWAY 






event 

versts 


The Russian Gov¬ 
ernment has shown 
remarkable energy 
during the past few 
years in iniproving 
its railway cum- 
tnti n i cations in 
Centra! A^ian re¬ 
gions, After the 
Trans-Caspian line 
had been finished 
from the Caspian 
Sea to SatTiarkand 
there was a lull in 
con^^truction^ btit 
presently an exten¬ 
sion was carried cm 
to Tashkent and 
tlience (o Andijan, 
By creating railwqty 
comniiint cati p n 
with Merv, Russia 
met haIf-W7iy the 

difficnUies of her station in Trans-Caspini, In the 
of any military crisis arising with Afghanistan loo 
of diBicLLit country yet remained to 
concent in bon upon that lYonlier could he 
a later dale, a branch was run from Merv to J-'enajeti, 
by which thb hiatus was at once repaired and Russia 
secured to herjielf a posit [on of commanding importance 
across the road to Herat, 
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'rHE MURGHAB VAtXEY RAILWAY m 

Survevs, carried out in the year 1X94 in two directions, 
from the btalion of Tejend and from Mervj demonstrated 
that the MerV'Miirghab route did not present any lecnnic*d 
difficulties. Shorter than the Tejend line by 65 versis and 
more level, it traversed the well-populated Merv, A ulaUn 
and Pendjeh oases. Water was also plentiful. On the other 
hand the line from Tejend crossed very dirticult county; 
while it doubled the distance, necessiulinR 700,000 cubic 
sagenes' additional excavation. Perhaps a more etnphahe 
obiection arose from the inadequacy of water between le- 
iend and Sarakhs, supplies in tlie Tejend district drying up 
bet ween September and lanuaiy. As a consequence the line 
%vas constructed from ilerv to Kushkiiiski Post, rm the 
Afghan froiilkr, tlmmgli the valleys of the NIurghab and 
Kiishk riweni, just over 2^3 versts or 192 mde^ tn l^igth, 
ivlih a terminal depot only fSo miles distant from Herat, 
From motives of economy one station was allowed to every 
SO versts, with sidings half-w-ay between them ; On y two 
engine sheds and workshops were provided, while all othei^ 
buildings ivere limited and none but the cheapest materials 
eninloytd Bridges w^re made of wood instead ot stone, 
the rolling-stock sufficing lor four trains m the luenty-four 
hours. Railway and military telegrapli wtr^ were hsed to 
the same poits and it was not intended to ballast tJie per- 
inaiieiit W'ay. Coiistrnclioii was reduced by these precautions 
to 8,408,000 roubles. After revision by a commission of 
the Genenil Stab this sum was increased by the cost of 
ballasting the permanent way, 329,000 roubles ; tnejotal 
expenditure uj>on the wnrk iin^Hy arnourstin^J to ^^0°® 

roubles or 33,000 roubles pel verst. 

ImperiaLukase authorised constniction on August 26, 
i8n6, actual work beginning on April 27. >®97- 

Colonel Ulyanin, of the Corps oi Engineers, w^s appointed 
Chief Constructor and the overseera were also eiigmj^r 
officersi, the majority of whom had already taken prt in the 
laving of the Kmsnnvodsk-Merv section of the Trans- 
C^pian railway. I'lie workmen consisted of K^'^^ian^ 
I'ersians, Bokharans, Sarts from the province of Samarkand, 
Ei'saris and Afghans from Ahumana, the daily roll averat,mg 
between 3300 and 5000. Of this number from 27 per cent, to 
43 per ccrif.were Russians, who were paid froni eighty nine 
kopecks to one rouble eighty kopecks per day. Native work- 
titLNi received nn mure; thiin LMghty kopects » titTve + i 
tired of them worked for a monthly salary of between fifteen 
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and seventeen roubles. The prevalence of roalaria in tlie 
Kushk and Murghab valleys interrupted fhe building and 
hundreds of instance^ of latxiurers breaking their coniracts 
occurred^ die authorities being obliged to repair the shortage 
by enlisting inexperienced men. In spite of this difficulty 
ivork upon the permanent \v7iy was completed in November 
iBgWj and the task of laying the rails^ which begin on 
November linished on December 4, 189^. 

Rads were laid at a rate varjhng between 1 and 2^ 
versts per day, tlie job being carried out by the newly 
formed companies of the Railway Battalion. The cost per 
verst fluctuated from 3:^0 to 450 nmbles. The dilierence 
exisUrig t>etween die gauge of this railway and the standard 
of the Russian railways Jias since been altered. At lirst 
the line was of narrow gauge with rails weighing 18 Jbs. 
to the Cubic foot| metals of a heavier type only being 
laid for a distance of fortj' versts. The service of 1 rains 
from to Kushk inski was opened on EJecember 4, 1808. 

At the present time, it comprises four daily Jocal trains 
and two bi-weekly expresses, 'nhrough" trains, wJiich com¬ 
plete the journey in eighteen hours at a speed of ti miles 
an hour. 

Upon completion and after inspection by a commis¬ 
sion, control of the MurgJiab valley line reverted to 
the Minister of Ways and Communications by w'hom the 
ongjiiaJ narrow gauge w'as adapted to the broad g.iuge of the 
Russian sy^^ieni- ^ Various olher alterations and improve- 
Ricnts ill tlie ^^iding ;mri liiittini' accommodation were also 
carried out. In 1901-03 branch lines to Chahil Dgkleran 
and Tantir Saiigi, skirting the left bank of the Minghab 
and passing Maruchak on Ihe Afghan bank, were con¬ 
structed. It is now proposed to double die entire triick 
between Mei v and Kushkinski Post, Uiese highly signilicmil 
cliatigfi.s inaking the railway available for any service the 
military' aulhorities might impose upon it. The line itself 
is veiled in such close secrecy by tJie Russian authorities 
that peculiar interest attaches to any particulars upon it, 
and these notes, presented for the first time to the public, 
convey an accurate and not unimportint description of 
its character, from the junction at Merv to the terminus at 
Chaliil Dutteran, 

From Merv slalion, 11S.01 sagenes above sea-!eveJ 
the railway runs at first in a south-easterly direction' 
passing due south and south-west along the valleys of the 
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Kushk rivers. The first station beyond M^rv 
js raikhatan [ 3 aba,, some 37 versts distant at an elevation of 
12x06 sagenes. This place is situated in country which 
13 both sandy and flat, while barely 6 versts away is tlie 
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Murghab river, upon ’which the slation is dependent for 
its water-supply. T«Tnty versts further the line meets the 
spreading prosperity of the Yulatan oasis, from which the 
point derives its name. Yvilatan station stands at a height 
of 134.16 sagenes; and, although a ple<isant freshness is 
imparted by tlie oasis to its environment, the general 
spectacle is very dreary, l>eing broken only by the con¬ 
tours of low dunes and undulating sand ridges. A small 
village has been founded by the Russians on the banks of 
the stream, the first colonists to establish themsdves in 
Yulatan appearing in 1885. An open square, surrounded by 
little brick and stone buifdings distinguishes the centre of 

11 
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the setllemeiit. Four wide streetSp along tlie gutters of 
which are planled tall trees^ radiate from it; while the 
population consists principally of l^ersians, Khiv^ns^ S^ts^ 
Armenians and Bokharan Jews. The percentage of Russians 
is inconsiderable. ^ 

Yulatan contains the headquarters of the District Com- 
missioner^ the Si?itli Company oF the 3 st Trans-Caspian 
Railway Batlalion and two companies of the ist Caucasian 
Rifle Bat la I ion. Ihere are also a post and telegraph 
oflice, a mixed primary school, an hospital wi^h six beds* a 
synagogue and a Urge public garden. The trade is in the 
hands of Bokharan Jews and ihe market assembles upon 
Mondays and Thursdays. In the district around the station 
there is a Tekke population of 15^000, occupied^ for the most 
part, in the cotton industry. By reason of its trade this siation 
is the most important commercial centre On the line. In 
1901* for which statistics have only just become available^ 


there were: 


A rriT'd/j. 

,. 20S4 


Merchandisci - 10,56^ poorJs 

Sugar . - 41J 

Kerosmo . ^>3^ 

Flour . . 


ExpOTi:^^. 

MercKiTitiise . jo,x6i pnods. 

Wbent . . 

Barley . 

Cotton . . 16^63 ,> 


Tliese figures h^ve increased greatly ii: mure recent years, 
the bulk of the trade from the Yulatan oasis line now con¬ 
verging upon this point. 

The third station from Merv is Sultan-bband, some jf> 
versts distant and at an altitude of I 39 - 5 S siigenes. A 
slight change in the character of the country is here notice¬ 
able ; the flat, sandy, barren expanse xvhich begins wherever 
the Yulatan oasis leaves off giving place to dense reeds 
and marshes. W^ater is not drawn from the Murghah 
river at this station, the supply coming from the Khani 
Yah canal. Originally the region was fertilised by the 
Sultan-i-band j but that once magnificent work has t.allen 
into decay, and, altfiongh the surrounding country contjiins 
a large Tekke population, there is very little industry. Tiie 
ruins of the Sullan-i-band lie in the immediate vicinity,— - 
the word "band " means '■dam,"—this famous canal once 
being connected very closely with the history of Old 
Merv when the w'aters of the Murghah irrigated that oasis. 
But to-day the commercial importance of the district is 
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insrgniiicant and in the year under review only yoi ds 
of cotton were forv^^arded to Merv, 

The environment of tJie neJst i^tatiorip Imam Bakv, which 
b 44 ve^(s distant^ reveals on account of the prevalence 
of malaria a very desolate appearance. H b situated where 
ihe sand-htJIs approach the bank^ of ihe Afiirghab river, 
but the spot is desert and mai'shy. It rests 148.60 sagenes 
above the sea, drawing its w^ater from tJie Murghah river- 
rhere is Tittle local industry and the district owing to 
the fever, i^ very scantily populated. 

The fifth station from Mer\^ is. Sari Vazi, where a small 
butTet denotes its importance. The mean gradient of the 
line between Mervand tliis point is 0.0005 die distatice 
IS 157 versts. The depot is situated in the Mnrghab \'^lley, 
bounded on the east by the Karabyl hills, a knv-lying 
ridge of sandy clay. It lies ^S 5 o 7 sagenes high and 
de|>ends for its water upon the Miirgliab river. Sari Yazi 
occupies an interesting region and is itself the sile of an 
impnrtint Ttircoinan tortress, now in ruins. Among the 
valleys on the noi thern slopes of tlie Karabyl hills there are 
the traces of luimerous Tckke villages^ ivhose men held the 
region 111 subjection while the women cultivated the ground. 
At tl^c station there are railway yards and workshops ; 
attached to it is an hospital with fifteen beds and bamichs 
for one company of the Kailway Battalion. In 1901 there 
arrived : 

Imparts. E^poris^ 

Mercliaiiiiiae, 9138 poods. CoLtort and Merchandise, 2159 poods. 

Tash Keprip the sixth station from Merv and 197 versts 
from that place, is situated in the broad valley of the 
Murghab river at its conlluciiee with the Kushk river. It 
is at a height of 164.0 sagenes and the w^ler-supply is 
from the Murghah river. The place derives its name from 
a handsome old brick bridge of nine rircheSp wdiich spans 
the Kushk river at a distance of three-quarters of a mile to 
the sDiith-tvest of Ak Tepe and connects the station with 
the village. It is also described as Pul-i-Khisti. The 
Karabyl hills, which bound the valley of the Murghab on 
the cast, here recede somewhat from the rivei and there is 
a vestige of cultivation, the green plots imparting a welcome 
note of reltef to the gener.il aspect of the scenen Close to 
the station is a inonumcnl (o the soldiers who fell during 
the expedition of 1885; which Wris commanded by Lieut,- 
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General Komaroff. Amon^ the trophies of the fight were 
eight guns and the whole of llie Afghan eamp. The iiionu- 
ment was erected at the instance of the late Commander of 
the Forces in the Trans-Caspian province^ Lieot-Generai 
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Kiirnpatkin^ by those who took part in the fight together 
with the troops in garrison in the district. The eunimerdnil 
development of the Tash Kepri district is growing and^ 
confurmahty with the increase of trade wiih AfghanistaUp 
the station itself is becoming of greater importance. In 
1901 There were; 

JyepiirltiT^Su 

1631 1710 


33,6j 2 poods 


Experts. 
41,913 pcjods 


Almost upon the frontier and connected with it by 
a carriage-road 2a versts jn length, is Takhta Ba7arp 
the headquarters of the llnrzagi seclion of the Pendjeh 
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Saraks who control the Kashan vaJIt^y cnltivatioii. It is 
situated on the Murghab river and is the only seJMement 
of iDiporlance in the Pendjeh district- The population 
comprises Jewa> Peruvians, LokhaaaiiSp Armenians, Khivans^ 
Russians^ Afghans and Tartars. There are^ including 
a native school under Russian supemsion^ fifty-seven 
buildings, in the village of which at least one-half belongs to 
Ifie ]e\y^. TJie Pendjeh Custom Hou^^e^ a frontier estab^ 
lishiuent of the third class Uirough which passes the trade 
with Afghanistan^ is situated near it. The trade statistics 
of the year under nnlice are : 

Mcjchai]di3e+poods . . Rnyblcs*, 128,134. 




From Pendjeh the main hne^ taking a sonlh-wx^slerly 
direction^ mns through the narrow valley of the Kushk 
river to Kushkinski Post Since the ccmipletion of this 
work a branch line has been carried through from Tash 
Kepri a distance of 22 versts along the Murghab to 
'fanur Sangjp affording a Buppkmenlary avenue of approach 
for the purposes of concentration and the transport of 
slDrc!* to points oji tlic actual Russo-Afghan frontier. 
From UiLS extension a further line^ 25 versts in length, has 
been projected towards Torashekli from a little south¬ 
east of Pendjeh up the Kashan valley* Ten miles south¬ 
east nf Tanur Sangi,^ al Bala Murghab and 30 miles south 
of Torashekh,, at Kala Nao the Afghans possess strong 
frontier posis. Herat already lay so snugly In the grasp 
of Russia that it might have been spared diis link further 
attention. 

Kala-i-Mor^ the station before Kvishkinski Post, is situ¬ 
ated aJiuost mid-way between Pendjeh and the terminus 
at Kushk. It is 244^ versts from Merv and 203 sagenes 
above sea-leveL The position of the station^ bounded by 
hills where wild boars are plentiful and snipe and pheasants 
offer attractive sport, occupies a dreary and desolate scene. 
There is little vegetation and considerable malaria j the 
local springs are ejuite brackish as the result of extensive 
deposits of salt ill the sand. Fresh water is brouglit by 
train to I he station where a drinking-water reservoir has 
been established. No trade exists at Kala-i-Mor* which 
fails to attract a populatiuiu 
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Beyond Kala-i-Morj at a distance of 255 \"er^ts from &ferF+ 
tlie Ime crosses tJie Kushk river by a bridj^^e with stone 
abiitmenls supported upoti iron piles. Half-way to Kush- 
kinski Poist station, near the raiki’^y siding^aretlieruimof the 

smaSI fortress of Che merl¬ 
in Bed* While approach¬ 
ing it the line passes the 
Alexeieffski village* estal> 
lished by Russian colonisis 
in 1892 and conta^ining 
forty-one families* This 
village and the neighbour¬ 
ing one of Poltavskt, 
founded in 1896 and where 
there are thirty-five fami- 
lieSp are the uio^t southern 
settlenients w^Uliin the 
Russian Empire* The 
inhabitants exist almost 
entirely by the exportation 
of inconsiderable quanti¬ 
ties of W'heat, hay and 
straw to Kiistikinski l^ost 
for the purposes of the 
garrison. 

Kushki nski Post station* 
306,4 sagenes above sea- 
level* is 293 versts from 
Merv. It possesses a fine 
buffet* The tnilibiry posl, 
situated near llie frontier 
in the broad valley of Ihe Kushk river* is bounded by 
the undulating slopes of the Bend Chengurek chain, 
an off-shoot of the f^ropamisiis. With the completion 
of the ^furghab railway, Kushkinski t^ost immediately 
attained special imprjdance and* hi iqoOp it was de¬ 
clared a fortress of the fourth rank. The hoi^^ting cif 
the Imperial standard over the w^alls w^as carried out 
in the presence of the late Minister of War, General 
Kuropatkin^ fn the early days, before the lines of the 
fortress had been phmned* Kushkinski Post comprised 
a number of detached wwks within which the various 
aj'ms were quartered* At that time* too, (he officers' 
accommodation* consisting of onc-storcy buildings roughly 
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Cxinstnided onl of rand, ^as in the railw^iy settlement 
wliLTCp pending the completion of the inaLn works, long 
narrow sheds for the use of the troops had been erected. 
Now improvement has followed upon preliminary chaos 
and the men are comfortably lioused in cool barracks 
upon the upper slopes of the adjacent heights. The officers 
are disposed with equal care' and convenience elsewjhere. 
Public buildings likewise have improved upon their original 
sites. The military hospital, the post and telegraph bureau 
and the Custom House have taken up locations upon high 
ground, their positions crowned, if not protected by forts 
upon the crest of these very useful eminences. Kuslikinski 
Post, therefore, may be said to be a thriving settlement 
where, if tlie hours are wearisome and the days charged 
with Uiere is alwraj^ the prospect of a ^*dust up/' 

Attempts have been made from time to time, by officers 
■stationed at Kushkinski Post, to become familiar with 
the officers in command of the Afghan posts across the 
frontier. More often these attempts at fnendliness have 
been rebuffed, the Afghan soldiery' neilher accepting 
advances from the Russians nor making any overtures them- 
selves. Strained relations exist, as a rule^ between military 
posts on either side of any frontier, sdthough, in regard to 
the Russo-Afglian frontier, there was an occasion ulien 
friendly conditions prevailed between the Russians and 
the Afghans.* At that time the staff of the frontier regiment 
On guard along the Afghan side of the border had accepted 
an invitation to the mess at the Russian post. They arrived 
in due course — appearing in all the full-dress grandeur of 
second-hand railw’uy uniforms I The officer commanding 
the detachment exhibited on the collar of his tunic the 
mystic w'ords “Ticket Collector''; his subordinate, a sub- 
ahern, was content w^itli the less exalicd label of " Guard/^ 
Out of courtesy to their guests the Russians suppressed 
tlieir merriment, receiving neverlheless the impression that 
a portion of the subsidy, granted by the Government of 
India to the Amir of Afghanistan, was taken out m the casL 
off uniforms of British public companies* The facts w'ere 
that the Amir, through his Agent in India, had acquired a 
large parcel of discarded clothing at one of the annual sales 
of condemned stores in Northern India* 

This exchange of courtesies on the frontier illustrates only 
the pleasant side of 5^er\^ice in this region. More serious 
® the H. V, Normafl, 
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iricidents occur. Occa?iion;illy in the heat of tJic chaHii^ 
when pari sen of Russian officers have crossed the fronlier 
in purauil of their quarry Lhey have been fired upon 
by the j\fghaii patrols or ridden down by Afghan sowars. 
Sporting trips around Kushkinski Post or in the v'alleys 
ot the Miirghab are infrequem among the HussianSp although 
w'ild boar abound in the thick patches of reeds which hem 
in the banks of the rivers; tlie tufts of grass^ the hardy 
scrub and the patches of bush also afford excellent cover 
for partridges and pheasants. The scarcity of good water at 
any dLstance frniii the railwity is the great ctrawback to such 
excursionSj since the transport of water is both costly and 
cumbersome. In cantonments goat-skins of the precious 
diiid are brought for sale by waiter-sellers wdio come rounds 
earning a precarious iivelihood by ifieir industry^ 

This cu St am j which prevails throughout the Ea,dp u-as once 
turned to account by an Afghan who w^s afterwards dis¬ 
covered to be an Hazara from the Katml gar¬ 

rison, Disguised as a water-sclJer he spent tliree weeks at 
Jvu^sihkinski l^osh conducting an exhaiLslive inspection of the 
works and coming every iiitjhl and morning In tlie fort 
wdth his supplies of \vater. Chance,^ which in Asia plays no 
less a part in the afTairs of man than in Kurope^ threw 
across his path a native whohiid visited Kabul some w'eeks 
before w ith letters from tlu? Governor-Genei al ot Turkestan. 
The Afghan had been deputed by the Amir to attend to tJie 
Turkestani. He had met and escorted him to the capiDi 
and back again to the weslern boundary. As the Russian 
had entered Afghanistan trfjui the Kusbkinski Post^ along 
the HarL Rud valley, he wa^ conducted from the capitiil 
to the frontier by die route hti had first foUtjwed. At the 
frontier he had dismiissed his Afghan atteudantp vvhu promptly 
proceeded to disguise himself ns a vvater-ciirrier aiid to uh- 
taiii admission to the staLiuu. Here he busie-d himself daily 
imtib meeting of a sudden hishite charge, recognition upon 
(he part ol the Russian subjectwa^ inmicdiiue and the spy was 
arrested in the act of escaping frusii the preciuclsof the fort. 
Suspicion as to the man's identity becaine assured wiien a 
packet of notes w-as found, wrapped in a rubber sheath, at the 
botlom of the goat-skin water-bag. 

Until the advent of the railway Ihe colony at Kushkinskt 
Post aparl from the garrison, comprised a few Armenian 
and Persian tniders. With the prolongation of the line from 
Mery the civilian population hegmi to increase rapidly. 
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There is, of courViu^ no hotel in the station ; atthough the 
ofheereof the garrison haveujitablished a^^ail mihtary dnb 
wherein they together and W'herep when Uie bi-weekly 

trains bring the supply of ice^ there is usu-idy an animated 
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gathering of desolated h umanity* At the present time there 
are in Kushhinski Post 133 buildings^ of which some thirty 
odd belong to private persons. Apart from the garrison (he 
civil population numbers fifty people. 

tCushkinski Post station consists of a handsojiiei spacious 
structure in the white stone iivhicli is brought from quarries 
in the basin of the Kushk Hie railway buildings include 
a depot with worbshopsp eight bungalows tor ihc heads 
of ibe staff and special quarters for the employi^. 1 here 
are also large barracks for the 6th Company of the ist 
Trans-Caspian Railway Baltalicm^ who are not included 
in the field state of the post. All bitildiiigs are lighted by 
electricity and the workshops are furnished with electric 
motors^ wliile the w^ter is drawn from springs on Cumcsli 
mountain. 
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Kushk region is m^ilario] in consequence of the marshy 
nature of the surrounding country. For some years past 
measures hxtve been undertaken with a view to draining 
the swamps and regulating the running of the streams. 
By these means it has been hoped to render more healthy 
the genera] environment of the station, including the fortress 
works, Kushkinski village and the district lying between the 
Afghan frontier post of Kara Teppe and the Kussian 
Alexeieffski and Poltavski viiliages. 

^ The specific disease wltiefi maki^diity in tlie Murghab and 
Kushk valleys peculiarly obnoxious is a low fever of an 
endemic nature. Its pathological history is still undeter¬ 
mined and, although investigations have been made into its 
character and numerous experiments essayed, the malady is 
usually ful:d. In general, the patient is stricken suddenly 
when the liver would appear immediately to be affected, the 
skin becoming yellow and the sufferer lapsing into uncon¬ 
sciousness vrtihin a few hours of the attack. Systematic study 
of the disease has enabled the medical authorities to trace it 
indirectly to the soil from whlcli, just as in Africa and 
any of the countries lying within the fever belt, germs 
are released whenever it is disturbed. In this way the most 
infectious points in the Kushk and Murghab valleys are tJiose 
lying within the cultivated areas, more especially around 
those places where digging operations are of frequent 
occurrence. As the order of life becomes more settled 
and the necessity for any interference with the soil dis¬ 
appears, it is anticipated that the extreme virulence of the 
disease may diminisli. At one lime tlie iioldiers of the 
Railway Battalions were so susceptible to its ravages that its 
course assumed (he appearance of an epidemic. 

No commercial importance belongs to Kushkinski Post 
and it is solely the strategic considerations which attach to 
it that give it so much value. In the hands of Russia and 
commanding the trade routes into Afghanistan, as well as the 
road to Herat, Kushkinski Post w’ell might play a leading 
part ill tire settlement of questions still outstanding betwcctj 
Russia and Great Britain in respect of Afghanistan. Whether 
the existence of the post will promote the development of 
trade relations, which are now restricted by the Amir's 
Government and directed by the Afghan frontier authorities 
through Khorassan, remains to he seen. Nothing can under- 
csiimate its significance. The post, together with the w'liole 
of this branch line, is a deliberate military measure again.st 
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Afghariiatan, the boundaries of which kingdom c+i.n almost 
be seen from the ramparts of the forts which crown the 
crest of the htlls. 

Eighteen versts to the south of the fortress^ at Chahil 
Dukteran^ there is 
tJic post of the 
Russian Frontier 
Guard and the 
present terminus of 
theMurghab Valley 
railway. Beyond 
may be noted the 
solitary figures of 
the Russian senti¬ 
nels keeping their 
beat along the ex.- 
tensiv^e line of their 
position ; while 
southward and 
viiig at the mo¬ 
ment for a caravan 
route lies the road 
to Herat. As an 
interesting link in 
the chain of evi¬ 
dence which points 
to the fumre use of 
this road in another 
vvaj'p there is the 
existence of a large 
store of light r^iil- 
way plant prepared 
for the pm poses of 
extending it into Afghanistan itself^ whenever the troops of 
Russia may require to be carried forward to tlie walls of 
H end through the passes of the Paropamisus^ a little less 
tK-in Ro miles, 

Englishmen another, perhaps less direct and more 
licticions, interest attaches to this ™lway. A glance at the 
map of the Eastern hemisphere will show that the shortest 
practicable line of communication between London and 
India lies through Russia and across Central Asia* The 
direction would be viil Calais^ Berlin, Warsaw^ Rostov- 
on-Don, Petrovskij Baku^ Krasnovodsk^ Meni', Kushkiiiski, 
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Girishk and Kandahar. The whole of this distance has 
now been covered by railway, with the exception of the span 
of 195 miles across the Caspian Sea, between Baku and 
Krasnovodsk and the gap of 500 miles which sliit separates 
Kiishkinski Post from NewChaman, Jf these sections were 
bridged the ioiirncy from London to India might be very 
considerably shoi tened, assuming that the present rate of 
speed—32 miles an hour on the European and 25 on the 
Asiatic tines—were maintained. The net saving in time, if 
the railway were completed, would be seven days ; while the 
horrors of the Red Se,i andtJie monsoon would be but bad 
dr earn s to llie Anglo-1 n dian t ravel 1 e r. The co untry between 
Kushkinski Post and New Chainan presents no obstacle to 
the engineer ; the Paropainisus range could be crossed by 
the Ardewan or the Chashma Saba pass, neither of which is 
more than 3400 feet above sea-Icvd or 1000 feet higher than 
that of Ihe tabieland on eitlitT side. Kn.mi thts point HLTat, 
the garden City of Afghanistan and the key of India, is distant 
only 30 miles ; thence the line would be' carried by way of 
Sahzawiir, Farah, Girishkand Kandah:ir to NewChaman. 

However if further railway construction in this region is 
to take place, it will be in connection with the development 
of plans which concern the requirementa of notenlial strategy 
rather than the humours of experimental Lantasies. Kor 
pme time past there have been abundant signs tliat Russia 
is proposing to find compensation in the Middle East for 
the downfall of her prestige in Further Asia. Certain]v there 
IS a field for her energies lying fallow in Central Asia'. The 
precise quarter w here the furrmvs are w aiting to be ploughed 
is between the Centnd Asian railway and the frontiers of 
Northern Persia and Northern Afghanistan. It is to-day 
evident that sooner or later RiissiaWilt miprove her com! 
munications in this direction by adding to the Orenburg- 
Tashkent system its natural comp lenient—an extension to 
Termes on the Qxus, where there is a Russian fortress—or 
by imparting to her position on the Perso-Afghan border 
tliat little requisite attention which it merits—a railway to 
Meshed in Khorassun, Long since is il Ihat the'se schemes 
entered the domain of practical politics, the Russian military 
position on tlie Middle Oxus requiring an alternatwe line of 
communications to that offered by the Amu Daria, which 
when frozen in winter with the post-roads across the 
mountains blocked by snow, wraps in dangerous isolation 
the Russian garrisons at Termes, Kelif and elsewhere 
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3 .Iong this section of the frontier. Pi'eliminary surveys for 
a railway were conducted in 1902, when the routes selected 
followed from Samarkand the Shar-i-Sabi!, Huzar, Shirabad 
caravan Jiighway to Terjiies; and, Jrom Farab to Termes, 
the trade route along tJie CXws through Burdalik and Kelif, 
r urtiicr extensions in this direction would provide railway 
communiLation between Hi^ar and Karki by a bridge across 
tlic river, by which Hiizat W'ould becoiiie as important a 
railway j unci bn as it is a cara\-an and trading centre. Still 
more in the future is the strong probability that Karki will he 
joined with tlic Afghan frontier at Imam NasaTj by following 
the caravan route from the river, or watli Pendjeh across 
the fringe of the Kara Kum_ 

Equally determined has been the intention to open up 
railway communication with the nortlj.nortli-castem frontier 
of Peniia^ the original surveyi^ taking place simnhaneously 
With the pLirties working towards the Oxus. For purposes 
of the Persian mi I way two routes were also inspected in this 
quarterp the Askhabad-Meshed line receiving the earliest 
attention and wannest support* This scheme^ after pass^ 
iiig through the defiles betw^een Firuza, the summer resort of 
Askhabad societyp and Badjira, entered Persian territory at 
kettechinar; running up the Deregea valley and leaving the 
Atrck waters near their sour^ at Kucbaiip it then broke into 
the Keshef Rud \^!]eyp striking the caravan road to Meshed 
betw^een Durbadam and [mam kuli. Great initial outlay 
WEIS made in connection with this milway. Its course had 
been pegged out under the supervision of M. StroieEF, drago- 
itiiLii of the Russian Consulate at Meshed, with the help of 
the [krain-ubMul Jate Karguzar of KucJian, to whom i3,ooo 
roubles were presented. Further, it was arranged to open 
:i branch of the Imperial Russian Bank at Meslied to assist 
the financing of the w’ork, the stall comprising an oftlcial 
from St. Petersburg as manager-in’Chief, an assistant 
manager from I eheraii, with Ali Askar Jshan, the interprelQr 
of the State Bank at Askhabad. The outbreak of fiostilities 
in Manchuria imposed a temporary check upon the labours 
of the construction parties, the reflection thus obtained 
giving rise to the advantage of dropping a branch line 
from Tejend station on the Central Asian railway wiJ 
Sarakhs, Daul:itabad, PuI-i-Khatun to between Zulfilkar 
and Kala Kafir, wherever some future extension of the 
Askhabad-Meshed line, following the Keshef Rud to its 
meeting with the Hari Kud on the actual Perso-Afghan 
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frontier^ may terminate. The Tejend Rad is the name 
given to the lower waters of die Hari Kud which* flowing 
by Herat, receives midway in its course tJie Keshef Rud 
and thence runs close to Sarakhs, presenting to any line 
running along the Hari Rud \'altey an alternative approach 
to the Afghan city. 

t hat Herat and Meshed are the objectives of Riisi^ian 
railway policy is obvious from a pamplilel issued in 1903 bv 
the 1 opograplncal Bureau in St. Petersburg and entitled 
RailTi^ays Acro^ Persia* In its pages a railway was projected 
fro^m Kata Klip^ a station midway between TiHis and Brivanp 
E'id I abrii, I'eheran* Sbahrud to Meshed. The mileage, 
cost, the number of stdingH and names of stations were all 
laid down. Tlie principal stations in tlie first section—Kam 
Kliss to Tabriz—were Erivan and jiilfa. At this moment the 
span from Kani KJiss to Julia a dbtance of 135 miles is 
coniplctedp the first hundred miles—Kara Kliss to Erivan— 
being open to traffic and the remaining thiriy-five miles— 
Erivan to Julfa—in working order. From Julfa a carriage* 
way, conslrncted undei Russian auspices and in all essentials 
a Russian miUtary road, runs to Tabriz, so that Russian 
schemes for broad gauge railways to Herat and Meshed are 
at least removed from their incipient obscurity. 
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CHAPTER VI 

I'HE MUKGHAB VALLEY 

Ti[E river Murgliabj which, 
with Uie Kashan and the 
Kushk streaniiij waters tlie 
Merv oasis atid then dis¬ 
appears in the sands of the 
Kara Kum desert, rises 
in the mass of mountains 
connecting the eastern 
extremities of the Safed 
Koh and Tir Band-J Tur¬ 
kestan rungs. It Hows 
in a westerly direction 
through the great valley 
separating these mountain 
chains and, after receiving 
the waters of numerous 
tributaries, turns towards 
the north-west to pass the 
Afghan fortress of Bala 
Miirghab and the post of 
, , Karawal Khana. At this 

latter point it receives the waters of (he KaLsar affluent, 
Continuing in a north-westerly direction it flows past Maru- 
chak, lying on the right bank, where a short distance below 
it is joiiied by the Kashan stream. Pendjeh anti Ak 'I’epe 
are both situated njion the left bank. At Ak Tepe the Kushk 
river, which rises in the Paropamisus range, unites with It 
and from this point the Murghab runs in a due northerly 
direction past Yulahin to Men', thence running dry In the 
desert. 

Within Russian territory the Mnrghab river irrigates 
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exclusively the Merv district, and its length Tpvithin the 
Trans-Caspian province is about 400 versts. If its numerous 
bends i^Tre tnJcen into account the length of the stream 
would be S50 versLs. Tlie Knshk river waters Russian terri¬ 
tory for a distance of 100 verslsj from tlie Rus&o-Afghan 
frontier to its confluence w 4 th tiie ^lurghub ; the Ka_shiin 
for 60 versts* The width of the llurghab at the Kaushut- 
Khan-fiaud, 28 ver&ts above the towai of Merv, is about 
23 aagenes ; but at Merv i tself it narrows to 12 KageneSi 
Its mean depth is 7 feeU The nsje of the water 
begins in tlie middle of March and die fall hiiislies three 
months blen Between June and the middle of October 
tlie level of the river is determined by the rain-fall and 
snow in the rEeighbouring mountains. About June, whcEi 
the river has fallen^ the population experienees the want of 
the whaler which is necessary for the autumn crop of cotton. 
In years of drouglitp when the dearth of water is felt much 
earlier—during the period of the ripening of the crops, in 
fact—she p(}pulatiE>n are obliged to abandon the greater 
portion of their harvest. 

The country through which these rivers flow is^ in tlie 
ituiiuij a mixture of desert waste and cultivated strip, with 
riiing uplands carpeted in spring by bright flowers and 
hidden in winter by heavy snow’s, ROfids Uii^ander along 
the valleys, sometimes by means of rocks and boulders 
crossing and reeroisssng the stream many times in short 
stretehet^ Oiv others^ wandering far aw’:iy from the water¬ 
side to traverse the broken spurs oF hills. Where signs of 
cultivvLtion exisi, there are indications that the population has 
regained confidence in the Russia ei domination of the dis* 
trict. Fields and irrigation caEials have been cleaned arid 
TEStoied ; the sparkle of the little rills is reflected in the 
brilliant ijunshine. 

From the broad uplands of the watershedj^ from where to 
the river bed below there is in general a tedious scramble 
across a confuisinn of stones and brushwood, the tumbled 
masses of the rounded slopes are seen to sink into long un¬ 
dulating sw^eeps* Where the Kushk and Murghah valleys 
become entangled, a line of sand cliffiv disappears in one 
direction into the ha2.e of tlie Rac-a Kum and merges in 
another with tlie Karabyl plateau. In the distance the river, 
spreading itself over a labyrintli of canals, passes through 
n rapid succession of elianging scenes, until, in the broad 
arid wastes of tlie Kara Kum, its waters are fhially and 
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completely losit. South-weBt of Bahi Murghab the vjilley 
narrows to the ditnensLons and rugged outlines of a defile* 
Through this llie river rollSp tLimbling with thunderous 
clamoLirp tou'ards Pendjelioasis^ where it acquires a breadth 
of r to j miles. At Pnl-hKlnsti, idt-nhcaJ with Tash 
Kepri and a liLtli: above the Kussian settlement of TakJita 
Bazaar, the stream is Joined by Llie waters of the Kushk 
rivuletj when it is not consumed in Irrigation. From this 
point the united rivers flow onw^ird to the oases of VulataEi 
and passing through a broad flat valley^ 2 miles in 

wddlhj bounded on either side by sfindr^tone heights. Intliis 
stage the river is slow running, deep and difHeult (o cross, 
and possessing but fe^v fords. Its average breadth varies 
between _|.o and 70 y^unds and the mtisl promtnent feature 
is its extreme sinuosity. Beyond Bab Murgliab the 
river valley is contained on (he left bank by an undnlatLng 
chain of low hills^ high roeky gorges encloshig the right. 
At this point the sides are steep, with a possible lieighl 
of fe^it and a surface growth of slirubs and wullows. 
A iiarrow, level strip, tufted with scattered grassesj lie^ 
betw^een the water's edge and ihe hills oti the left l::jank. The 
river itself dows in a single channel, clinging rather closely 
to tile left of tlie valley. It possesses a mean breadth of 
70 yards and a maximum current of 5 miles. The depth 
of the ford is betw'een 3 to 4 feet. 

Tile valleys wdhch debouch upon the river are quite 
spacious and contain small plots of cultivated ground, with 
here and there a village. Unfortunately, while the banks of 
the river are fertile the valleys tliemselves are exceedingly 
unhealthy—^a low fever, pathologically identical in the 
two districts of Murghab and Kushk^ permeating tliem^ 
Although the great majority of the inhabitants avow 
themselves iinniutie from the disease, they are .averse 
to settling in the valleys. A feature of the river is the 
abruptness with which tlie broad opcri spaces are changed 
to narrow gorges of no remarkable lieight. This Iniit 
ill the character of an otherwise respecbble inland river 
compresses so grerd a volume of waiter into so small a 
channel that ils passage Is attended with risk. It is not until 
the spreading expanses of the Peiidjeh, Yulatan and Merv 
oases have exhausted it that the slream is cros.sed with con¬ 
venience, At Bala Murghab, where Ihe cuTrenl is v^ry 
strong and the depth uncertain, deep holes in the bottom 
and masses of protruding rocks, added to the hidden dangers 
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from quicksands, make the task of fording an iiitricale pro¬ 
ceeding. There are two fords at lliis point, and a similar 
number are in use at Manichak, Karavt-ai Khana and Pendjeh, 
while ihe Kussians have restored many stone bridgt^ which 
formerly existed in Lire Kushk valley near the junction of 
the Murghab and Kushk rivers^ at ^^a^lchak and Bala 
Mnrghab. The liability of tJie two rivers io sudden floods 
renders all fords uncertain and insecure, particularly in the 
lower stretches between Pendjeh and Mer\^. More often 
than not necessity diclales the prudence of stripping 
to the skin, when the native, a prayer to Allah on his 
lips and his possessions strapped in a bundle on his head^ 
flounders through the water to arrive damp, disconsolate 
and very scared on the opposite side. Keverdieless, the besl 
fords are found usually where the stream flows swiftly 
Ihrough a narrow bed. At such a crossing there is a hrni 
bottom and f oolhr>ld is readily secured. 

Many contm^ances are used to cross the rivers of High 
Asia, Where the current is sluggish an inflated goat¬ 
skin is employed. This system is in vogue on the Oxus 
and, in lesser degree, On the Helmund, w^here rafts of bushes 
are preferred. Along the Murghab the indifferent nature 
of the fords and the swnftness of the current in the narrow^ 
channels of the river make the use of a boat^drawm along a 
hawser^ more suited to the needs of the occasion. Fords on 
Ihe Murghab are not so frequerit as on the Oxus, 

The Kushk Valley extends in Russian and Afghan 
territory some 14 miles* It possesses an average breadth 
of three-quarters of a mile. Its hills, low and rounded, 
arc a conglomerate of clay and red sand^ but bare of 
trees and with their faces dotted whh mud-cabins. An 
extensive system of irrigation is fed by the river 
and there is much cultivation on the tops and sides of 
liie hills. The produce of the fields is only sufficient for 
the immediate wants of Uiu native settlers, although the 
Russians ho).>ep now a garrison has been established at 
Kushkinski Post, that the demands of the troops will spur 
the villagers lo greater agricultural activity* In Afghan 
territory the valley is the habitat of the JamshidiSp whop 
quiet and tractable, reveal few wants and even fewer 
iiiterests. Excess!irrigation h^is done so mucli to spread 
the fever that the population throughout the valley has been 
dwindling gradually. There are now less than 400a families 
in the entire vaiteVp yeai^ of peace and prosperity seeming 
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to accentuate tlic restlessness whicli underlies the nature 
of all nomadic people. A weekly bazaar is held at 
ECushkinski Post; sinii Ur gatherings taking place at Afghan 
Knshk^ Bala Murgliab, Maruchak and iei the Pendjeli 
oasts at Takhta Buza^ir, Salt, nct% sftap> carpets and 
hursts are all brought to die markets^ while the RussUns 
encourage the native merchants under their protection 
to display stocks of Russian sugar^ matches and cotton 
prints. Silk-i from fleshed and Bokhara are also in evi- 
dence^ but nothing of any English or Indian origin. 
Krench^ American and German products are barred no 
less rigorously, although German matches and French 
sugar oceasionally escape the speeihc ostracism which 
applies to British manufactures. 

In the Rushk valley the fertility of the land dependent 
upon the flooding of the river by die spring rztins. A_s a 
consequence an ever-present feeling of jrritntion exists 
in the lower parti? of the Kusfik valley against the 
Afghan villagers, who coiitjol the head waters of the 
river and divert it to their own fields* This difficulty 
prevails along the entire tine of the fr{Vntier in this 
regioHi die demarcation of the boundary between the 
two races leaving the heads of the canals in Aighan 
territory. There are many exceptions to I he misfortune, 
afidj so far as possible, the division is arranged in a 
spirit of mutual ownership, although the nativesj on the 
Russian side of the frontier, have no claim to compensa¬ 
tion if tfiere should be an insufficient quantityn With 
a river Jik^ the Kuslik^ which ptisyesscs ati irregular 
volume, the difficulty is much greater than in the ca-se 
of the Murghab or even the Hari Rud. Water means 
to these primitEve peoples life and existence ; andj as culti¬ 
vation is only rendered possible by most assiduous irriga^ 
tion, the task of consenting the supply involves incessant 
labour. Allhougli agricultural activity prevails principally 
in (he Murghab and SCujshk district there arc a few 
cuEti^^ited places in the Kashan Vxdley. It w^ould be 
useless to make any comparison between the former 
valleys and the Kashan* The Kashan valley contains 
a small strip, level, wdi watered and about half a mile 
in vvicllhj through which percolates a narrow stream. 
In spite of its cuHiirable soil the Kashan district is 
not frequently inhabited, as in the extreinc hot weather 
the Kashan river is exhausted by the claims made upon 
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it for purposes of irrigation ' b<;low R{.)bat-i-Ka.shan, except 
during the spring floodSp there is no trace of water. A 
similar condition of affairs characterises its companion 
stream tlie ICushk; at the point of union with the Murghab 
it is frequently red need to a mere trickle. None the less 
during the spring rains each of these rivers is liable 
to sudden floods. Prior to the advent of the raihvay at 
Tanur Sangi (here were but few settlemenls in the valley. 
There was one at Kara\v:il Kliana on (he right bank of 
the Murghab and 12 miles south of Mamcliak, while 
tlie next of any consequence w^as at Bala Murghab, 
upon the same bank and more than 20 luiles away 
from Maruchiik, At the time when the Anglo-Russian 
Commission w^as adjusting the line of the RusSivAfghan 
frontier in this region^ the absence of Jiabitation and 
liutnan settlement of any kind was most marked. Time 
has brought a cliauge. 

Tanur ^angi h now one of the termini of the Murghab 
valley raiKvay^ Barracks for the tnsops who are occupying 
the post have been built on the heiglits of ihe valluyn 
the dense vegetation has been burnt off and a system of 
drainage applied to the neighbouring swamps. For the 
moment the Ataruchiik district^ extending equally within 
Russian and Afghan territory, is pregnant with pro- 
spec Is and tile advent of the Russians there has been 
foltow^ed by an influx of native settlers. Upon the 
Afghan side of the river there are similar indications, 
by reason of the arrival of the levies wlio garrison the 
Afghxan forts at Bala Murghab^ Maruebak^ Kala Nao and 
ebifiw^htTe. 

Tlie river is the dividing-point between Russian and 
Afghan possessions a .1 Maruchak for 15 miles, Btill it 
is interesting to note tliat the natural frontier between 
Jfaruchak and Pendjeh is at the northern end of the 
Manichak valley, where the hilb, closing in upon tJic 
river nn both sidles^ i^eparatc the Maruchak acres from 
those of the Pendjeh oasis. Formerly, too, the Murghab 
flowed dow'n the northern end of the Maruchak valley^ 
washing the w^estern face* It h;is^ now changed its course 
and, sweeping from w^est to east, washes the eastern 
aspect. This de™hon had an important hearing upon 
tlie finding.'^ of the Anglo-Russian Commission, Under 
their correct and literal interpretation-of the protocol the 
Russians w^ere debarred from exercising any claim over 
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the waters of canals employed for irrigation, provided their 
heads were in Afghan territory. By the change in the 
direction of the Murghab the head of the waters supply mg 
the Pend jell oasis, which proceed from the Band-i-Nadir 
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canal on the left bank of the Murghab, was placed within 
Afghan territory. A modificatiim of the situation was 
urged : Bnally the boundary was made to pass from 
ZuUik^ on the Hari Rud to the Kushk and from the head 
of the canal in the Kasbati valley to the head of the Band- 
i-Nadir on the Murghab, due west of Manichak instead 
of to a point north of it. This re-adjusiment permitted 
control of the head waters of (he Band-i-Nadir to revert to 
T? ll I ^ 

The Afghan fortress of Maruchak has esperieticed a varying 
fortune, the vicissitudes of which once brought it to rum 
and caused its defences to be abandoned, Since then the 
advance of the Russians has thrown it into prominence 
a^ain. Its walls have been restored, although it can 
never serve any other purpose than that of a frontier 
post of observation. The fortress is in the shape of a 
square of which the outer walls, measuring some 600 yards, 
rise 20 feet from the side of a moat. The mam entrance 
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irsces the river tin ihe Other entrances ol less imporl- 

ance sire placed at the norUi-east and Ssouth-east angles. In 
the centre, rising from a circular mound some 40 feet in 
height vi iih a diameter of yards^ is an inner lortress. 
Quarters for the troops have been const me Led along the 
eastern wall where there is now aceomniodation for 
lOQO men. Gun towers stand at the four corners of the 
main wall and an infantry pLitform runs round the inner 
face of the sqaare, a few feet below the parapeL At an 
angle of the inner fortress and slightly higiier than the 
fortress itself is the CLladel, some 80 yards square^ where 
a Iasi stand would be made. Thy walls and bastions of this 
arc about 15 feet high and gun plaLfornis have been con* 
structed at the cotnerij, 

Bala ^^^J^ghab^ a sister forlress^is smaller than ^^laruchak 
and lies about 46 iniles south-east of Pendjeh. The prin¬ 
cipal work consists of a fort 120 yards squarcj situated on 
11 mound itself 30 feet in height ; the walls of the forl 
rise a furtlier 15 feet. An underground passage from 
it leads lo tlie river and there are quarters fur 300 cavalry, 
300 infantry and one battery of artillery , besides storehouses 
and a niagaxine. The interior of the fort in its present size 
does not afford accommodation for (he eis^isting garrison, all 
of whom are Irregulars with the exception of the officers. 
The larger proportion of the mounted men have their luies 
emtside the walls* On a mound, which hitherto has marked 
tlie ruins of an ancient citadel, a more commodious fort has 
been constructed. It stands at the bend of the river^ cover¬ 
ing Rohat-i~lslima]l and protecting the entrance to the 
Mangan deEle. Its dimeuiaions provide for a square of 200 
yards, wnth walls 25 feel in height and an inner defence 
w^ork standing some go feet higher. 

Independent of the regular garrison at Herat, there is a 
levy roll for the Bala Murghah district of Jooo mDynlcd 
and dismounted men. Two hundred oi the former axe 
supposed always to be mustered as Bala Murgliab finds 
details fora number of outlying fatigues^ including pickets 
at the forcb and certain mounted patrols. In the immediate 
vicinity of the fort there is a settlement containing several 
thousand families^ It should be remembered that the 
garrison at this point is comprised of Afghan Irregulars, who 
still retain their old titles and organisation. Their company 
strength is too and each company is quite independent of 
the remaining oiies,^ Five companies form the command of 
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a Sarhang, wh<ise superior officer is a Sartip. Each com- 
pany commander is known as a Sad Bashi; and for every 
ten men there is a Daii Basiii. In the regular A/ghan army 
the commissioned ranks are known by the English equix-a- 
lent : but in general the military organisation, whether 
regular or irregular in men as in maUrid, is hopeless. 

No point in the Murghab region is more important Uian 
the Pendjeli oasis as an agricultural colony. It is prin¬ 
cipally conlined to the limits of a single vallej', some 25 
miles in length and a miles in breadth. Dotted about its 
spreading expanse there are a number of tiny settlements, 
containing in all some eight to nine thousand households. 
The areas under cultivation do not return sufficient grain 
to support so large a population ; there is, therefore, a 
constant migration of Pendjeh Sajiks to tbu ajacent x*alleys 
of Kushk and Maruchak as well as to the more distant 
oases of Vulatan and Tejend, where they have become ardent 
agriculturists. 

The settlers in die Pendjeh valley are divided into five 
sections. Although united by tribal lies iutercomniunal 
jealousies arc responsible for continuous discord. The 
richest and most influential section is that of the Soktis,who 
occupy the land on the western bank of the Murghab 
between Pendjeh, Kuhnah and Sari Yazi, a distance of 
35 oiiles. The HaCicagis settlement, lying on the 
same bank, extends between Taklila Bazar and Maruchak; 
between these two large settlements are the areas occupied 
by die Khorassaniis. The two remaining sections, the 
Bairach and the Altshah, share the opposite bank. 

The occupation of the Pendjeh valley by the Sariks took 
place about thirty years ago, when they were turned out of 
Merv by certain of tlie Tekke tribes. At first theSoktis were 
the sole possessors of the district; but, as other parties came 
in detachments from Merv, the difierent sections, increas¬ 
ing in numbers and in strength, were able to enforce upon 
the earlier arrivals a general division of die valley. Under 
existing arrangements the I’endjeh oasis lias deve'loped, the 
advent of the railway having attracted the atiention of the 
Kussians to its agricultural capacity. There must be noxv 
some 75,000 acres under cultivation, the entire area owing 
its fertility to the Murghab river, wliose waters are confined 
by the Band-i-N;tdir. 

The Yidaian oasis, which is inhaffited by those Sarik 
Turcomatis who moved from the Pendjeh valley, similarly 
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possessMjs asi unfailing supply of wattir from th« liu^e dam, 
Band-i-KazakVi. This is drawn Iroui Ihe Murghab river by 
a canal and affords water to [35,000 acres, at a vein city 
of 1500 feet per second. The depth of lire canal i$ suffi¬ 
cient to carrya camel off its legs. Near the site of the darn are 
the ruins of the Sultan-i-band, a work far vaster than any 
of the present day. It gave 28 feet head of water and 
made the fields and gardens of Old Merv the most fertile 
region upon the globe’s surface. The Sullan-i-band was 
dratroyed in 1784 by tlie .^mir Murad of Bokhara, an act 
which completely ruined the prosperity of Merv, Just a 
century later Uie Tsar, to wliose private estates the site of 
Old Merv belongs, ordered the construction of an anicut 
13 miles up stream. The w'Ork was carried out by 
Colonel Kashtalinski, superintendent of the Slate domains 
at Bairam Ali. It includes a dam which gives 14 feet 
head of water and it is connected \yith a series of storage 
basins, feeding a central canal 20 miles long. This in its 
turn supplies 35 miles of secondary canals and 105 miles 
of distributaricii. The cost of these splendid operations 
was about ^105,000 ; an expenditure which was declared by 
an eminent English authority on irrigation to be one-fifth 
of what a similar work would entail in India. It is in con¬ 
templation to restore the Sultan-i-band at an estimated cost 
of 0,000, by w'hich a further measure of prosperity wall 
be assured to the locality. The area thus irrigated amounts 
to 15,000 acres; 5000 of which are under cotton, while 3675 
grow wheat and barley. The w'hole is let out to Turcomans 
and Bokharans. The mouniains of cotton w*aiting for 
transport by rail in the season are a standing proof of the 
excellence of crops, which are said to return but little short 
of one hundredfold- The demand for farms within this 
fertile area is so great that the natives compete for tlie 
privilege of holding one at a rent in kind amounting to u 
quarter of the gross produce. In spite of prohibitions sub¬ 
letting is very rife and one plot frequently supports several 
families. 


CHAPTER Vn 

HERAT AND THE WESTERN BORDER 

The iticeptioji of tht; policry by which our relations with 
Afghanistan are controlled at the present time is due to the 
reflective intuitioii of Alexander Biimes'* wbcip in i S31, when 
attached to the Teheran Mission under Sir John Macdonald, 
felt the necessity of combating the growing influence of 
Rus.sia in Afghani$taiu Circumstancesj emanating from the 
presence of the Russian Mi^ision under Prince Menzikofl; at 
Teheran in 1826^ disclosed the policy of Russia towards 
Persia and AfghanisLT.n to be loltowing two channels : tlie 
one, real, immediate and acquisitive; the other^ remote, 
artificial and aiming at intimidation. The influence of these 
two tnelhods of approach was inimical alike tu Persia and 
Afghanistan, as also to Llic interests of India; to their 
existence may be traced the causes of the Russo-Persian 
War. The results of Uiis campaign with Russia^ in which 
the Shah was engaged from 1826 to 1828, left l^ersia smarting 
under its loss of prestige^ broken up into a number of petty 
principalities and ready to attempt armed incursions across 
tbe fruiitier by “^vay of restoring iSs good minie* Kliiva and 
then Henit in turn were considered, selection finally 
failing upon Herat as the object of attack. The expedition 
was begun; hut owing to the death of Abbas Mirza^the father 
of the Prince Royal Mahomed Mirza who conducted tlie 
expedition, it was \rithdrawn and for the time being further 
action was deferred. In the meantimej affairs in Persia had 
attracted the attention of India ; and, as the weakness of the 
Persian state increased, Russian diplomacy became more 
aedve. Distinguished by a marked hostility to England, the 
policy of Russia aimed at stirring up the tribes ot Afghan¬ 
istan* With this end in view Russian advice coun^jelled 
Mahomed Mir^a Shah to resume the operations against 
^ '^England and Russia in the Hawhusen. 
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Herat at the same time that a Russian Mission was dEsspatched 
to Kabul The iulimaiu association wilh the aftairs of 
Persia and Afghauislanp which distinguished the position of 
Russia at this dale^ is interesting since it reveals how closely 
our Afghan and our Persian policies were interwoven, the 
one re-acting on the other with sympathetic consequence. 
Tliert is, also, equal evidence cif the influence exercised 
over India by the machinations of Russian diplomacy. 

The existence of Russian influence at Kabul and behind 
the Herat expedition of 1837-38 synchronised with the 
fonnai enunciation of the policy by which, since 1838 down 
to loodp our relations with Afghanistan have been governed. 
Indeed^ no sooner was the Persian e.vpedilion of 1837-38 
launched against Herat than tlieGovernment of India awoke 
to the urgency of the situation. Lord Ancklandp embodying 
in more concrete shape the spirit of the idea pul forward by 
Alexander Burnes in 1831, proclauned upon November 8, 
1S38P the necessity of establishing a peruianent barrier 
against schemes of aggression upon our iiorth-WTst frontier. 
A treaty of aStiance was made with Kanjit Singh and Shah 
Shujah and an espeditionp ostcnEiibly prepared for the relief 
of Herat hut not without the intention of checking the 
growing influence of Russia in Persia and Afghanistan, 
Crossed the Indus under the leadership of General Keane* 
Kandahar was occupied and Kabul entered in 1S59, vvlien 
Shah Shu]ah was proclaimed. Cnfortunately, owing to one 
of those singular mistakes of judgment w hlchp by their very 
frequency, confirm the impression that Our success in Asia 
is more by good fortune than good inaiiageuient, Kabul was 
evacuated in the winter of 1841 42 and the beneficial possi¬ 
bilities of the occupation of Kabul disisipated in a disgraceful 
and signally disastrous retirement. 

In respect of Herat, Persian designs upon the fortress 
were by no means cruslied by the effect of the campaign — 
the first Afghan War of 1838-1842. Within ten years—in 
—disturbances, arising out of the death of the Khau of 
Herat, caused the new^ ruler to throw himself unce more 
upon the support of Persia. This situation gave rise to the 
Anglo- Persian Convention January a 853, by which the inde- 
pendence of Herat and its continuation in Afghan hands 
was assured. This step, although indicating the impodaficc 
which the Government of tiidia attached to Herat and giving 
direct con firm atiou to the pronouncepiient of Lord Auckland 
in 1838, was not sufficient to secure immunity to the Herat 
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Ehanatefmm Persian interference. Three years later — March 
1856—the Government of Persia, taking advantage of a 
rupture uf relation?! with Great Britain whieli had occurred, 
in the previous December, despatched a force to Herat. The 
ocGiipalion of the city which followed was short-lived, an 
L-mctiic csLcurrm|ij in vvliich tlie Persian flag was replaced 
by that of the British. Within a few months ihe cspousers 
ot the English cause^ receiving no encouragement from 
tlie IinpcriLiI Government, hauled down their flag and 
Herat passed once more into Persian hands. Surrendered 
to Persia on October 25, 185&, it was evacuated hnally and 
restored to Afghanistan July 27* 1857, under pressure of the 
cxpeditiornuy column wJiich disembarked at Karachi in the 
Persian Gulf on December 4, 1856. 

'J'liis war, concluded by a treaty oi peace signed in Paris 
March 4, 1857^ marks an import ant epoch in our history 
wilh Afghanistan. Ji denoted the resumption of relations 
which had been in abeyance since 1842, preparing the way 
for that treaty of aJliance whicli was signed at I^e5hawar with 
Dost Mahomnied on January 27, 1857. By this engagcmeiit 
the assistance of the Afghans^ in return for a monthly 
subsidy during tlie continuation of tlie war of 1856, vta^ 
secured against the Persians. As events proved no such 
help was required. Ahhoogh hostilities ceased within six 
weeks of the dale oi the agreement the monthly subsidy, 
beginning in the autumn of 1856^ was continued until Sep¬ 
tember 30,1858^ the accidence nf die Indian mutiny dictating 
the prudence of preserving friendly reladtms with Ivibul 
until I he very‘ disL|uieti ng influences, U'hich w^ere then at work, 
had been allayed. Relations with Afghanistan continued 
until 1863 to follow a course more or less overshadowed 
by tiie growing importance of Russian intrigue in Cenlnil 
Asia. 

While our aclivities in Persia and Afghanistan demon¬ 
strated merdy political expansion, a change of quite another 
order was beginning to define the position of Russia in 
Central Ahiia. From this it became evident that a severe test 
would be imposed upon our trans-border policy* Hy suc- 
e^slve slages^ Russian aggrandisement had siibiugated she 
several Slate?i which were lying between her territories and 
the frontiers of Afghanistan when the principles of ovir policy 
in regsu-d to that country were announced in 1838. One by 
one the Turcoman tribes were conquered until^ by the 
capture of Samarkxand iii 1868 and tlie submission of the 
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Amir of Bokham, Kn^^ia gained direct approach to ihe 
waters of ihe Oxus, witli the right to furnish its bank with 
armed posts. I he moment was rapidly arrinng against 
which all the energies of Indo-Afghan policy in the past 
should have been directed. In the Interval, before the 
Kussian domination of Central Asia was complete, the aim 
of British policy to bring about a strong Afghanistan had 
seemed upon the point of realisation when, in 18631 D*J*st 
Mahommed died. 

None could foresee the developmenis of the future. The 
activity of the Knssians in Ccntril Asia boded no good ; and 
with the death of Dost Mahommed it was recognised that 
the resulting silualion contained a clralleiige to the principles 
of the policy by which, in years gone by, we had proposed 
to guarantee the inviolability of Afghan territory. Indeed, 
an attitude of non-intervention was no longer politic; hut, 
instead of stilting the opportunity present^ hy the death ol 
Dost ilahoraraed and occupying the territories of Afghan¬ 
istan for ourselves, we hesitated. Yet, if the p.issing visit tif 
a Kussian mission to Kabul in 183& had been accounted 
sufhcifiul war ran tv for the invasion of Afghanisfim, how 
much more the massing of Russian forces upon its northern 
and north-western frontiers should have propelled us to a 
renewed display of energy in 1863. Unfortunately for our¬ 
selves, the logic of our position was destroyed irretrievably 
by the train of hostile circumstance which’ our supineness 
had set in motion. Whilst our politicians debated Russia 
had acted ; and Shir AM, Khan of Herat and son of Dost 
Mahommed, spurred by Russian promises and intrigues, 
began a movement against Azim, Khan of Kabul. Varying 
foriuiies distinguished the efforts of the rhTil /.actions 
between 1863-1868 ; but at length, in 1868, Shir AM prevailed 
and he became recognised as de ruler of Afghanistan. 
Por the moment the situation showed improvement, as Shir 
Ali veered from Russia to India. Practical assistance, in the 
shape of money and materials of war, was at once accorded 
him by the Government of India, betw-een whose supreme 
chief, Lord Mayo, and himself as the ruler of Afghanistan .1 
conference w.is’arranged at Umballa in March of 1869. Tlie 
outcome of this meeting, not by any means so definite as the 
interests of a trans-border policy demanded, was lield to be 
sufficient to dispel Ihe feelings of alarm which the prolonged 
military activities of Russia in tlie Trans-Caspian region had 
aroused. None the less, while the Russians were occupied 
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wilh ihe conquest of Khiva and Shir Ali had been dis¬ 
appointed at the aloofness of the Indian Governmenl, four 
momentous years 1869-1873 were passing. Their close 
revealed only ihe Itirther and more complete estrange- 
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ment of the Amir of Kabul through the amazing ineptitude 
witli which the advisers of the Indian Government dealt 
with his diSiciilties^ Eitier, indifferentp and relying ufxjii 
the Rn^<jian promises of assistance of 1872J Shir Ali becan>e 
openly defiant^ repudiating [ill suggestions for any formal 
treaty of alliance^ 1876-1877, At the same litne^ ^^ 77 ^ 
Sally declined to admit to Kabul any British officers as the 
accredited rep resen btives of the Govemtncnl of Indiap, 
although in 1878 he himself received a Russian mission there. 
With the failure ol our own attempt {1878] I0 force a misiaion 
upon hliUi the Second Afghan Warp 1878-1880^ began. 

Kandahar w'liS occupied by Sir Donald Stewart, January 8, 
1879; aiidp while a second force moved into position against 
the capilali a third under Str Frederick Roberts marched 
against Paiwar Kotal. Shir Ali, dying before these operations, 
died at Maiar-i-Rharif in February 1879, the first chapter of 
the second war closing with the installation of his son Yakub 
Khan on the Kabul throne and the despatch of the Cavag- 
nari mission to KabuK The treaty of Gandamak, May 
1879^ had barely put the seal upon certain rightsp which might 
have Jed ultimately to the definite establishment of British 
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authority m Afghanistan, when^ in the following Seplember^ 
the sudden massacre of the entire mission occurred. The 
second phase of the Afghan War of iSytS-tSSo opened with 
the operations of Sir Frederick Roberts, Defeating the 
Afghans at Charasia^ he entered Kabul in October causing 
the overthrow of Yakub Khan and paving the way for the 
eventual recognition of Uie late Amir Abdur Riihnian as Amir 
oi Kabul, Throughout this occupation of Kabul the temper 
of the surrounding tribra became slowly infliuiied until, 
in December 1879, a rebellion against the Britisli was pro- 
claimed. The tribes rising, the forces in Kabul were placed 
in jeopardy by the mterruptian of communications with 
India. Action by Sir Donald Stewart, who had come up 
with forces from Kandaharp stemmed the torrtut^ the 
situation growing more comple,\ when Abdur Rahman, who 
had retired across the Oxus on hb defeat by Shir All in 
the w^ar for succession^ rM 5 j-rS& 8 , reappeared in March 
of iSSo to establish biuiself in north-western Afghanistan. 
Both the Government of India and the bulk ot the 
pop u tat ion welcomed his return, and wit I id m wing the 
territories of the Kandahar province from his rule he was 
recognised as Amir of Afghanistan w^ith certain reserv^ations 
in respect uf foreign policy and dealings with Russia. 
Unfortunately the disasters which hidierto had followed 
British intervention in Afghanistan were to continue ; 
in July iS'Ao^ but a few months after tlie proclamation of 
Abdur Rahman as tlie new Amir, the news of the defeat at 
Maiwand of General Burrow's w'as received. Ayub Khan, 
Khan of Herat and youngest son of Shir Ali, marching upon 
ICandahar and defeating the Biitish force sent to check his 
advance, had succeeded in investing the city. Sir Frederick 
Roberts was now once more to come upon the scene. 
Taking r0,00a men from Sir Donald Stewart's garrison at 
Kabul he set out to the relief of Kandahar, accomplishing 
by a series of forced efforts an extraordinarily rapid march 
of 313 intles and, on September i, iS8a, routing Ayub 
Khan's army. A little later, in 18S1, British troops once 
again retired to India from Afghanistan ; but a sudden 
attack by Ayub Klaan's adherents in July, 18S1, secured the 
re-capture of Kandahar, Ayub Khan remaining there until, 
on September 22, be was totally vanquished by . 4 bdur 
I^hmaUp losing all liis possessions and retreating to Persia, 
from wliere subsequently be surrend^^red to the Government 
of India. 
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During this long pre-occitpation with Afghan affairs 
Russia had madt; considerable improvement in her own 
position in Central Asia^ where but liltfe more than the 
final touches remained to be given. These appeared with 
the seiKure of 
Merv in tS^ and 
the completion of 
the Central Asian 
rsiihvay tie tween 
Krasnovodsk and 
Samarkand i^ioo- 
18S8. TJ»e stow^ 
yet faltering^ sleps 
wlUi which Russia 
had maintained 
her advance to¬ 
wards Afghanis¬ 
tan^ in contradic¬ 
tion of all treaties^ 
in abuse of all 
frontiers and in 
contempt of our 
owm inactionp at 
last forced home 
upon the British 
CovernmeiiE the 
fruits of its own 
miscalculations^ 

111 1884 along the 
Afghan norfh- 
w^estCTn frontier 
as also in 1896011 ihe PamlrSp Boundary Commissions were 
assembled to meet the exigencies of the sitimlion. The 
former of these look the field under the leadership of Sir 
Peter Lumisden^ with whom ^vere associated Colonel Sir 
West Ridgeway and numerous officers attached for politi^l, 
survey, niilitaryp geological and medical duties, includling 
-\fcijor E. L. Durandp Major C, E. Yate, Major T, H. 
HoJdich, Captain St. George GorCp Captain Peacockep 
Captain the Honourable C- Talbot* Captain Maitland, 
and Lieutenant A, C. Yale. The Pamins Mission was under 
(he presidency of Major-General M. G. Gerard, with whom 
were Colonel T. H. Holdich, Li ent*-Colon el K. A. Wahab, 
Captain E. F, H. MeSwiney* and Surgeon-Cup tain A. VV. 
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Alcnck* Russia was represented by Major-Qenem] Povalo 
Sliveikov&kip Colon el Galkin^Capiain Krutorogin, Lieutenant 
OrakoloWp. Monsieur Panafidtiiep and Doctor WelTnan.* 

Tht province of Herat extends froni near the sources of 
the Hari Rud on the east to the Persian frontier oi\ the west, 
and from the Russian soul hern boundarj' to the northern 
limits of Seistan. The area is 300 miles from east to west 
and loa niile.'i from noiUi to south. Norths south aiid west 
there aje tracts of unproductive counirjj presenting facili¬ 
ties for development only over reslricted surfaces. In the 
east the upper reaches of the liari Kud valley stretch away 
to the mounlaiii regions of the Koh-i-Baba, It has been 
estimated that the valley of the Hari Rud is capable of 
furnishing supplies for an army of occupation which should 
not exceed 150,000 men. It is this fach coupled with tlie 
value of its position as the convergiiig point of roads from 
Ihe Caspian^ Merv, Meshed, Bokhara^ and from India 
through Kandahar, which has invested Herat wilh the 
title of The Key of India. The Han Rud oasis presents 
a wonderful appearance of fertility ; near the city groves 
of pistiL'hia and mulberry trees^ blackl>erry bushes^, wild 
roses and innumerable sellletnents abound. The Hari 
Rud, Bowing in a single channel 100 to 140 feet in 
width which diminishes as the summer wanes, has been 
the mems of converting into a smiling paradise the sur¬ 
rounding wilderness. Flood-ter in this river lasts fruni 
the close of January until the end of March, when fords 
are dangerous to cross. The subsidence of flood-^water in 
April makes it more readily passable, the average depth 
of the fords then measuring 4 feet. Later, when the 
warmer weather appears, the permanent channel break-s up 
into long lakes, fed by springs and underground continua¬ 
tions of supplementary streams. The northern extremity 
of the river, which waters the Tejend and the Sarakhs 
region, preserves in the main the characteristics of the 
upper stream. The undulating country between the Hari 
Rud and the Murghab, extending from ihe norlhem slopes 
of the Paropamisiis to the edge of the K^ira Kuni, is called 
Badghis. At one time this district included the oasis of 
Yiilatan and, even now, it embraces Pendjelu Across it, 
along the banks of the Murghab and through the v^dley of 
the Kushk, runs the direct road troiu Merv to Herat. From 

* This atudy of Aaglo-Aigban relatiuas is eontiniiod in Chapters 
xvL and 
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the levels of valleys within Kiissian jurisdictiont which are 
about 2000 feet above sea-level, the road rises throughout a 
distance of jg miles until it pierces the Faropamisus 
range by the Ardewan pass, 4700 feet above sea-level. From 
these mountains, it descends acrjss the broken slopes of the 
Koh-i-Mulla Kliwaja until it meets at last the alluvial Eats 
of the Hari Rud plain, wherein the city of Herat stands, 
2600 feet above sea-level. 

Thecityof Ilerat,bui[tei!tirelyof mud with certain outworks 
lying beyond its walls, stands in a hollow. U forms a tjuad- 
rangie i6od yards by 15°*^ yards. On the western, southern 
and eastern faces the wall is a straight line, the only project¬ 
ing points being the gateways and the bastions. On the 
northern face, the linu is broken by the old Ark or citadel, 
which stands back about 30o yards from the iiiain wall 
and b situated upon a high, artificial mound, which is 350 
feet in width and betw'een 50 and 60 feet in height. Above 
this the walls of the city rise an additional 30 feet. There 
are five gat^^—the Kutabcliak near the north-east angle of 
the wall and the JIalik gate at the re-entering angle fomted 
by the wall of the Ark and the continuation of the north 
wall The other gates are on the western, soutliern and 
eastern faces, the names respectively being the Irak, Kanda¬ 
har and Kushk. Four streets, running from the centre of 
each face, meet at the Charsu, a domed square covered vrith 
beams and matting in the heart of the city. A wide, 
road encircles the walls on the inside, although its up¬ 
keep has been sadly neglected. The defences of the city 
are con tuned hy the wall which stands above the mound. 
On its outer slope tliere were at one lime two parallel 
trenches, covered by low parapets; but the trenches, like 
the muat at the foot of tlie mound, are now' choked up. There 
are 25 bastions on each wall. The gates, defended by works 
differing from one another in shape, are of irregular design. 
They resemble redans, with aides of unequal lengtli ajid 
project about 200 feet beyond tlie main wall. The defences 
of the g:iteways are of a lower profile than those of the 
main works. At the apex of the projection a small rectan¬ 
gular traverse screens the postern. 

The northem wall is irregular. Near its centre, thrown 
back about 200 yards from the main wall and standing on 
a mound of its own, is Uie position of the old citadel. A 
“return” in the wall, leading down on this work from the 
ea.slem portion of the north face, terminates on tlic counter- 
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scarp ot its ditch. The western fucc^ retired uticiut loo 
yards behind the ea^atern facCp connects witli die north-west 
an^lc of tile citEidel by a slight bend. There are two gate¬ 
ways on this frontp tlie one about zoo yiirds to thi^ westward 
of ihe north-east angle and the otHer in the oiain wall- 
This latter is unprovided with the irregular projecting work 
attached to the others. 

1'he w^ill of the fort is about 14 feet tJiick at the base, 
9 feet thick at the top and iB feet high, exclusive of the 
parapet. The parapet is zi feet tJiiek sd the base, 9 inches 
at the crest and 7J feet in height. It is loop-holed and 
crowned livilh the mins of small battlements which, like so 
much attacliing to Hcratp have been permitted to crumble 
away. In several places the waJl^ have broken down* the 
repairs ^subsequently effected adding to the geneniJ insecurity 
of what has remained rather than improving the origin^ 
breaches. The width of die pathwity behind the parapet 
is 6 feet i but there lire many gaps^and continuity of commu¬ 
nication is preserved only by the severe pliysical exertion 
of flying leaps* Their condition renders them ili-adapted 
to the emplDyment of artiltery, while the rumps lu'-iding up 
to this pathway are barely broad enough to admit the 
passiLge of a single nutnp 

At one time this wall was flanked by small exterior 
lowers, placed at intervals of 100 feet. They varied in 
sisiu and ate now so generally in min that it is diffic'iilt 
to estimate their dimensions. In their original state they 
were probably from 40 to 60 feet in diameter^ tlie larger tow^ers 
being 30 feet in widlh and projecting 25 teet. In contrast 
wuUi the containing w^all of the city the wall of the fort pos¬ 
sesses an outward inclination,equal perhaps to one-seventh 
of ils height. The slope of the towers is generally greater ; 
many of them are splayed ul the base to accommodate their 
foundations to the sloping surhice upon which they rest 
The whole work uppean^ originally to have been constructed 
of sun-dried brick, backed with layers of moist earth. Some 
of the towers have foundation^ and facings of rough stone 
or burnt brick, laid in mud. The wall itself is a very old 
one j stonep brick and earth have bten used iiidiscrimin- 
ately, so that it now presents a patchwork appearance* 

The interior slope of the moundp upon which the walls 
stand, is steep and from the b;ise of the wall drops perpen¬ 
dicularly into the town* No attention whatever appears to 
have been paid to this part of the fortiheatiDns. 'Hie 
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inhabitants of the city Imve been for several generatiniis in 
the habit of removmg earth from it for the construction or 
repair of their dwellings. At one time, too, houses were 
erected ck>se to tlie foot ot llie minpart and also upon it, 
the slope being excavated to admit of thewalJs being erected 
against it. A partial collapse of the mound has followed^ 
the fallen masses of earth serving as a convenient restitig- 
placc for die dead. 

The old citadel is a brick strucLnre 150 yard^^ long from 
east to west and 50 yards wide. It occupies an elevation 
of Us own, and, when erected, stood nearly in the centre of 
the north tace of the city. It was flanked by several towers, 
differing greatly in sisse; those at the angles were the 
largest, while those on the north-east angle were the most 
imposing. The interior, in part occupied by Feramorz 
Khaiij the Coramander-in-ChieF, is divrided into three courts. 
The inhabited pgriion is a Jufty building^ supported by fuur 
bastions along its face, witli the entrance gate facing tlie 
main street to the Charsn. It ftlls a space no yards in 
length by 60 yards in breadth* The Ark, from its massive 
appearance, is very digniEed, but it is not calcu lated to with¬ 
stand protracted defence if the town itself were captured, 
[ts wallSj thickly built but of inferior masonryj are exposed 
from base to parapet* and a few sheEJs dropped behind them 
would create great havoc. 

The Ark-]-naOj or new citadel, serves as a parade-ground 
for the garrison. Weak both in plan and profile, it is con¬ 
structed in advance of the mound, but 80 feet bdow it and 
upon a level with the country. It consists of 4 straight 
walls 300 yards in length. The face is flanked by 5 semi¬ 
circular towers, each possessirig a diameter of 30 feet. Tlic 
walls are 13 feel thick at the base and S feel at the top, 
crowmed on their outer edge by a parapet 6 feet high and 
li feet thick* There was once a ditch 30 feet in width and 
15 feet in depth at a distance of 60 feet from its base, but 
it is now a general receptacle for the refuse of the city. 

Within recent yeirs the fortifications of Herat have under¬ 
gone radical alteration. At one timcj prior to the Pendjeh 
crisis, the city could not be said to possess ati esplanade 
nor any free field of Ere. Detached buildings, even small 
villages, surrounded it, while cullivation tended close to 
the walls; and where agriculture ended the cetnetcries of 
the city began. Mosques^ tombs and reservoirs stood 
opposite the gateways^ some of them lying within 100 yards 

I. 
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t)f the w^lls. V:i5t mounds of earth were also close at liand. 
Many of these defects were removed * under the guidance 
of the lirilisli ofhcerswho were assisting in Uic demurcrttioii 
of the Russo-Afghan boundary in 1884-87 ; in 190^04, under 
the supervision of Feniciora Khan, additional improve¬ 
ments were made and a number of mountain and field 
balteries in stalled. 

in general the Herali is not a fighting man and cares 
little for military appearances. Indeed, if choice were left 
to the Heratis they would sooner surrender at once to tlie 
Russians than run the risk of future disturbances. The 
gai'i'ison is not generally drawn from the locality and 
seldom includes many Herali, Ilaaara or Taimani recruits. 
Commanded by Feramurz Klian, it is composed mainly of 
regimen is from Kandidiar and Kabul, whose men lounge 
through the streets in unkempt undress or clad in dirty 
linen and to wliam belongs such little martial spirit as may 
be detected in (he city, In this direction nothing can he 
more marked than the difference between the Herali and 
the Afghan soldier. The former, a pedant pure and simple, 
is unversed in military science, while il is a rare sight to see 
Ihe soldiers without an extraordinary number and variety 
of weapons attached to their persons. Each carries, as u 
rule, two pistols, a sword, rifle and many knives, their 
swagger and overbearing disposition causing (hem to be 
hated by the wretched population. The position of the 
city to-day a-s between Russia and India is rather that 
of a woman whose wares are put u[i to the liighest bidder. 
It b not particularly partial to the rule of the Amir, to the 
overtures of Russia or to the Influence of India. One 
might say that it were indifferent alike to each of these three 
interested parties and that it is merely a question of price 
which will determine its surrender. It must be confessed 
lliat the fortress occupies an unfortunate position. What¬ 
ever the garrison might attempt in support of the huge 
earthworks which the place boasts, there is no doubt that 
the sympiithies of the population — if the history of the past 
goes for anything—would he given to any who contrived to 
evict the Afghans ! and, as all reports concur in alkiding to 
llie Lavish iiianncr in which Russian loLillies have cir¬ 
culated in the province, the statement may be hazarded 
til at, under certain contingencies, the tribes on the north¬ 
western border of Afghanistan would declare for ihe 
* “ The Indiao Borderland " t Colonel Sir T. H, Holdlch. 
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Kiissifins. Upon this aspect of tbe situation various changes 
introduced by the Amir into the adruimstration of Herat 
province^ itnd concerning equally all posts along the banks 
of the Oxus and the western border, have direct bearing* 


?fJ^TPVE HOUSE 

Although there Is practically no intercourse between the 
Afghan and Russia 11 posbi on either bank of tJie Amu Darias 
indeed the ferry station, at Chushka Guzar is constantly 
sniped from the Afghan hank by Patlian pickets, there has 
been an insidious growth of association bemeen the Herat 
ofhcials and tJie Russians. Quite lately the Kazi Saad-ud- 
Din^Governor of Herat^ was recatledj the Shabgassi Mahomed 
Sarwar Khan taking his placej white a warning was admlnis^ 
tered to the commander-in-chief* There is no doubt that 
these officials accepted complimentary gifts from the Russian 
officials at Mcrv, and the transference of the one and the 
rebuke of tlie other may check the propensity of the native 
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ty find in cHicLLCious ^application of th^ Russian roubJe 
a panacea for all evils. In respect of thciiioJdiers thernsdves, 
orders have l>een Essned frtjm Kabul that all detacinnentb 
on frontier duty are to lx: relieved monthly. Obvionsly 
H^rat is Ino eloi^e lo the J^ussian border not to liave been 
intiiindated by tlie specEacle of Russia's strength in Central 
Asia. A similar state of things mifilit not be expected to 
prevail iit Kabul and Kandahar, Kabul is too much under 
the persona! sway of the Amir to express any act ive interesl 
in Rusisia or India^ while Kandahar has been associated too 
closely with the reverses which British arms have experi- 
enced in Afghanistan to have over niucli respect for the 
greatness of Hindushin+ Russia is leally the supreme 
and dominaling factor in Afghanistan, not Only along llie 
nortiiern, easfern and weslern frontierSj but thrcjughout 
llie kingdom. 

Herat is a dirly town. The small lanes^ crooked and 
narrow which branch from ihe main thoroughfares, are 
roofed and their gloom offers safe harbourage for tlie per¬ 
petration of every possible offence. The breadth of the 
streets is only 1:2 feet, but in their narrowest parts even 
this >ipace is reduced. Pools of stagnant water left by the 
rains, piles of refuse thrown from the houses^ Logcllier with 
d^ad eatSp dogs and the excrement of human beings, niingk 
their effluvia in these low tunnels. Much of the city lued 
been abandoned and \Tirious travellers, in reporting their 
experiences, agree that the bazaars are of a very inferior 
order* On either side of the streets Ibere are spacious 
serais w'lierc the mcrcJianls have their depots* The western 
face of the city is the least populated, the buildings in this 
quarter being a mass ai ruins* The houses are constnicted 
usually in ihe fonu of hollow^ squareSp They are commonly 
of one storey, built of brick and mud, with very thick walls. 
The roofs are vaulted and composed, equally with the wnlls^ 
of tnud ; the untrances are low and winding. These houses 
are quite incombushble. The larger establishments have 
stable and sersants' courts altached to tliemp and every 
courtyard has, in its centre, a well or small reservoir for 
tlie reception of wnter* All ihe houses are more or less 
capable of resisting men armed with rifleSp and a deter¬ 
mined garrison mighty by barricading the streets leading to 
the rampsuts atid loopholing the adjacent houses, pnjti act 
the defence of the place for some time after the walls had 
been gained by the enemy* 'rhere are several spacious 
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carilvansaritsi in the town, nil of which open upon the street 
Jendii]g from the Kandahar Gate to the citadel and would 
serve, iti emergency, for the accommodation of (roops- At 
the time of Connolly there were : 

Houses . . 4000 Baths . ^ , zo 

Shops , . . 1200 . , 6 

Caravansades . - ^7 

Although tlie city hus been almost etiLirely destroyed 
since his day^ his estimate is of some \'iilue for purposes of 
eompatisoriHi 

The princLpal building in Herat is the Masjid-i-Jama, 
^^diich comprises an area oi 800 yards square^ 11 wa.'^ biiih 
at tile end of the fifleenth century^ in the reign of Sh*Ji 
Husein by his relative Priiiee Shifiali^ When perfect it 
w^is 465 feet long and 275 feet wide ; it had 408 cupolu-s, 
130 windowSp 444 pillars^ 6 entrances and was adorned 
in the most magniheent manner with gildings carvings pre¬ 
cious mosaic and other elaborate and costly cmliellish- 
ments, 31 stands in the north-east quarter of the city, about 
300 yards from the east walls. 

The palace of Chahar Bagh is situated to the west of the 
Masjtd-i-Jama and \vas originally the winter residence of 
the chiefs of Herat* It is now tlie residence of the Governor 
of the citVi but h;L$ been considerably enlarged and im¬ 
proved. A fine garden has been laid out with flower-beds 
and a fountain^ It is enclosed on either side. 

The inhabitants of Herat^ who ;we mostly Shiah Atahom- 
medans^ comprisu Afghans, Hajraras, Jamshidts and Tia- 
manis, with 700 Hindus and some 400 hi[iiiiies of Jews. Its 
population has alw^tys been subject to constant fluctua¬ 
tion. When Christie visited it in 1S09 the population 
stood at lOOpOoo souls* Connolly considers these figures 
too high^ reducing them himself to 45,000. According 
to Ferrierp agditi;, prior to the siege of 183S the number of 
inhabitants was^ at least, 70^000; when the siege was 
raised tliese numtier^ had dwindled to between 6000 to 
yoooj a total whichp he considered, had increcised in 1845 to 
22pOoo. As under the severe but secure mie of Jan 
Mahoramed life was safe^ it is probable that before the 
investment of 1857 it again approached Connolly's tolaL 
Its siege and capture by Dost \!ahommed in 1S&3 must 
have once more reduced ibs numbers ; when Vamb^ry 
visited it two mouths afterwards he was met by a scene of 
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nllef desolation and devastation, from whicli, according to 
die estimate of A, C. Yate * in never 

recovered Citing the previoLis census, wliich gave the 
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pnnulatian at 170Q families, the htler returned it at io,QOO, 
The existing number is now a lilUt' less than iS,ooo people, 
exclusive of the garrison, which tn peace numbers five 
regiments of regular infantry, twenty sc|iiadrons of cavalry, 
one battalion of sappers and eight batteries. 

The city has declined considerably from its quondam 
opulence. There is scarcely any trade and the lioiises are 
deserted. It is, nevertheless, famous for its fruit and its 
breed of horses; but the Heratis have endured too many of 
“the slings and arrow's of oulrageous fortune" to be able 
to withstand adveraily and bad seasons. Wars and sieges, 
pestilence and famine have had Uietr effect; and the scene, 
w'hich Vamb^ry described so brightly, is now' sombre and 
mdaiicholy. No longer is Herat tlie great central market 
India and f^ersia. It still receives a certain amount 
of merchandise from Kabul, such as shawls, indigo, sugur, 
chintz, muslin, bafta, kincob, hides and leather. These are 
exported to Meshed, Vead, Teheran, Bagdad and Kirmati, 
and exchanged for tea, sugar-candy, china-ware, broad¬ 
cloth, chintz, silk, copper, pepper, dales, sLawk, numnahs, 
cai’pets and all binds of spices. Silk is obtainable 
Rnglaod and kusaia.'" A, C. t 3lj6. 
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in th-e vicinity of Herat, and hinibs* fleeces and sheep-skin^? 
are made up locally into caps and cloaks. There are, too, a 
nuinber of native craftsmen who work in silk and metals, 
leather, iron and wood ; but there are few opportunities for 
their skill and no money with which to pay for it. The 
carpets of Herat, once so famed for softness and for (he 
brilliance and permanence of their colours^are no longer in 
demand. At one time Ehey were made in all si^es, ranging 
in price from to to looo rupees * bat their day is gone. 
Indeed, in its present impoverised state, the city ii eloquent 
only of a bygone grandeur. Everything is decayed and 
decrepit. 

In relation to future developments in the military posilEOn 
along die western frontier Herat, tlie immediate objective 
of Russia, has been for many years the pivot of oar trans- 
border policy. Lying within 8o miles of J^ushkinski Post, 
itself only eighteen hoars by train from Merv, it would 
not he long after the oathreak of hostilities that a Russian 
force would be before its walls. The passage of rein for ce¬ 
ments from Merv, in support of such detitched or inde¬ 
pendent dying column, would be dirided between Kush- 
kin ski Post and Tanur Sangi, which, when considered from 
Men.", the main depot of supplies in Traiis-Caspia, rank 
practically as ultimate bascs^ with an immediate ba^o at 
Pendjeh* The position of Herat would be no worse 
than Maimana, Balkli^ Ktindn?, and Andkhui^ upon which 
an equally rapid concentration would be made. At 
such a time the forts established at Kala Klmrn, Chushka 
Gnzar, KeJif and Termes^w^hene, by order of Karo- 
patkin, a strong work has been placed to cover the debou¬ 
chure opposite Patta Hissar of the road from Takht-a- 
pul, the central cantonment of Northern Afghanistan— 
would be sufficient to repel attack if the Afghans were ra-fli 
enough to cross. Again, between the O-vus and the chain 
of main bases established along the Central Asian railway— 
Askhabadi Men^, Samarkand^ Khokand and Margelan, w'ith 
Tashkent as the great centre of arterial distribution—'there 
would be a line of auxiliary depots, such as Sharisabz 
and Hissar and no doubt possessing by the time war 
occurred railway communication ’with the Centnil Asian 
system on the one hand and the Oxus on the other, to 
serve as intermediate bases of supply to Uie uEtimate frontier 
and lighting zoiic- 

In the situation along the extreme eastern frontier^ the 
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Hadakshan - Wakhaii rt*gtori, the same prepoiideraliiig 
slrength and advantage of positbn would be detected in 
the Ru-^sian disposttions. The es isle nee oi the several 
elevated areas composing the Pamirs and acting as a 
containing rampart to the Russian: left flank renders the 
Russian sphere between Kala Khum and Langar Kisht 
sufficiently impervious to serious attack. As a precaution 
against sporadic forays from the Afghan posts on the opposite 
bank a number of permanent forts^ usually included within 
the 1 ^amir mititary district^ would be available. 

On the right bank^ between the upper waters of Ihe Oxns 
and Charogj ihere is the post of Langar Kisht where tlie 
Russians maintain one company of thirty men witli a 
maxim gun, Charog itself, which is opposite Kala Har 
Panja* is the principal post of the J^uiSians in the 
region of the Pamirs, Here the strength of the garrison 
varies according to the season of the yean During 

the winter months the muster is fifty Cossacks witli 

four officers and a maxim detaehmenU Two niLixsms 
and a single mountain gun have been mounted on 
the ramparts covering the riven Charog b connected 
with Fort Murghabi by u road along the Alichur Pamir 

and the banks of the Ghund Daria; built of clay, 

wood and stone, it possesses earihworks of an enduring 
character. Additional acconimodation is in course of 
construction, as it is intended to establish quarters 
(here for one battalion of troops, Tfie winter strength 
of the Russian force in llie Pamirs is 500 men ; this 
will be rai-Sed to loco men so soon as the requbite 
barracks iiuve been erected at Charog Fort Murghabi. 
The probable disposilion of the force will put 300 men 
into each of the three forts at Tashkurgan^ Charog and 
.Msirghabi* the remaining loo being detailed by companies 
to the smaller posts of Langar Kishlj Ak(ash and Kizil 
Rabat, At Kala Wanj there was an establisliment of 300 
levies from the native army of the Amir of Bokhara^ a 
further detachment from die same establishment and 
gimilar in strength, being in garrison at Kala Wamar, At 
Kala-Klium, occupied by toao men, there was one native 
regiiiienL Along the reach of the Middle Oxus the same 
arrangement held good^ native troops being distributed 
among atl ferry and customs posts^ constituiing a useful 
suppltment to llie Russian troops in the riverine areas. 
Hitherto the employmeiit of the Bokharan levies for 
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^^rison iind frontier duty in Shtgnari and 

Roslian lias been quite a feature of the Russian disposi¬ 
tion alon^ the Oxuit, Drilled by Russian instrLictors and 
armed with modern weapons these terriloriiil troops are 
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regarded by the Russiam as tlic equal of the Afghan 
soldiery. In war^ they would be cNpected to relieve 
the regular forces ol a multitude of fatigues and thus 
leave the energies and niimhers of the Russian conimand 
unimpaired by that slow process of attrition by whichp 
in the mainp tlie fighting strength of an army becomes so 
quickly exliaiisted. Quite lately these posts have been 
talceri over by the regular forceSp the native troops being 
withdrawn for sen’ice in the Khanate- It has been 
always unlikely that, in the event of hosttlllies, the Rus¬ 
sians would permit levies to lake the field against tJie 
Afghan forces. 

On the left bank of the stream the Afghan authorities 
maintain posts at Kahi Panja, which is opposite Langar 
Kislitp Kala Bar Panja, which confronts Chaiog, and 
Ishkashim- No w^orks of special importance have been 
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conjzitniclLd to obsen'e Kala Wainar and Kala Wanj* the 
work at I^la Bar i^anja being the central Afghan pofiiiLion 
on the Upper OxiiS. As a fort it compares not unfavour¬ 
ably with the Russian one Cliarog ; in point of size it is 
larger dian the origEiial Russian structure there. U is in 
the form of a square; the wallSp constructed of clay and 
slone^ are 200 yards in length, about [3 indies thick 
and 15 to 2 d fed in lieighL It has capacity for about 
iDGo men and, along one wall, provision for z small 
force of cavalry. 

Possession of these works did not quite equalise the 
siEuation and wilhin the last few months many changes have 
taken place in the Eastern^ Northern and Western com¬ 
mands, the raising of 20,000 recruits having been sanctioned 
by tile Amir for tlie Eastern and Western divisions at tlie 
request of the commanding officers. Leading chiefs bringing 
tooo men to tlie colours were to receive the rank of 
regimental commanders; those who raised 100 men 
\vouId become company officers^ It was further promised 
that the pay of these new' regiments would be issued 
moudily. The strengthening process has been also applied 
to the Home or Central command, 10,000 men having 
been mised in the Shinw:u-i district and sworn in by the 
Governor uf Jelalabad ; while enlistiuent ainoiig ihc Sufi 
tribal levies has been started for the Kabul garrison. 
Further, the Governors of Malmana and Faiz^iKad were 
instructed to entrench their cities, to throw up the neces¬ 
sary w^atch towers and to place all approaches in a con¬ 
dition of defence. Two fiei;v forts were located on the 
Oxus at Kala Panja and IshkashiTn in Wakhan, a third at 
Boharac and a fourth at Faizabad, 

These fresh works possess nominal accontmodalion for 
iODO mci% although there is ample space for double or 
even treble ibis jiumber* Built in the form of a ^uare, 
the walUi are 6 feet Unck at the top and r8 feet at 
the base. Artillery emplacements have been prepared in 
the watch towers al each corner and a shooting-gallery 
runs round the defences a few' feet below' their parapet. 
Quarters liave been placed along three walls, each wall 
taking twenty houses, the fourth wall holding the stable, 
transport and commissariat arrangemeiits. Pathsn regi¬ 
ments from Faizabad w'ere detaiJed to these posiUoiis and 
also to the support of the Badakshan-Wakhaii border; 
new regiments, fashioned from the reinforcements which 
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had been despatch^sd to F'aizabad, taking their place. The 
normal strength of the Eastern command represented by 
seven regiments of Pathan infanlTy, four squadrons of cavalry 
and five batteries^ 

Similarly there lias been much activitj^ in the Northern 
command^ the Governor of Afghan Turfcestarij, Sirdar 
Ghulain Ali Khan a son of Abdur Kahman, having 
completed his development of the scheme of defences 
at Dehdadi which the late Amir created. That stronghold 
has now been incorporated with Takbt-a-PuI* which 
lies between Ma^ar-i-Sharif and Batkh and where an 
important fortified cantonment has been establbhed^ 
possessing a penuanent strength of several thousand men* 
Habib LJIJah has full confidence in his brother Ghnlam All 
Khan and^ in view' of the delays which occur in the passage 
of supplies from the Kabul arsenals to the Herat and 
Turkestan garrLsons, the Amir has sanctioned a proposal to 
construct in Herat and Takht-a-Pul, small-arms ordnance 
workSp tanning-yards and hoot factories, so that these two 
important commands may be independent of Kabul for 
these elemental accessories to their cfEciency* Poweni of 
conlrol over these projects have been iiivested in Ghulam 
Ali Khan^ who has appointed an assistant to the Herat 
branch of the undertaking. 
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CHAPTER VIM 

KANDAHAR 

The road from Herat to Kandahar lies through districts 
rich in supplies. From Herat there are two great roads, a 
northern and southern, the latter passing through Sabzawar, 
Farah and Girishk to Kandahar, in which district it crosses 
the Zainindawar country, peopled in ihi: main hy tlve 
Duranis as far as the fords on the Helraund* 

Sabzawar, which is zSo miles from Kandahar, is situated 
almost midway between Herat and Farah—90 miles from 
Herat and 71 mites from Farah. It stands 3550 feet above 
sea-level on the left bank of the Harnd river, in an elbow of 
the stream and at the foot of the outlying spurs of the main 
ranges. Beyond and partly surrounding it there is a wide 
open plain, some 4 miles in circumference, well irrigated 
from the waters of the Harud river and, as a consequence, 
highly productive, The Sabzawar district coiitains the most 
fertile areas in the Herat province, a benevolent attention 
upon the part of Nature that renders the region of service 
as ati intermediate ba^e of supplies. No force, indeed, 
could resist the temptation of staying at such a point to 
relreshboth mmi and beast, and to re-asaumble its transport. 
The position is readily protected and the defensive value of 
Ihe tiiiights* whicli Vie 2 mites distant lo the south of the 
to\vn, could be supplemented by the flooding of the lowlands 
from numerous water-coursos which intersect the plain. 
The town draws ib water from the Hanid river, but certain 
of the villages are dependent upon canals. Several ruins 
impart an air of desolation to the plain, yet a pleasing 
sense of cultivation e^tists around the town itself, arising 
from Ihe sparkle of running water and the freshness of 
green trees. 
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in recent lias outgrown its origtnal 

diiiiensionsp and the fort^ as^quare structure with walls 
yards to 250 yards in length, seven cireLibr bastions on each 
front and one gate in the south face, has been abandoned. 
Its walls are in ruins and lEie interior is iininhabitedt save 
for a small colony of Shikarpuri Hindus. Outside tite wall 
is a ditch, now dry and partially iilled Avith refuse- In 
the centre of this forlorn scene there is the Governor's 
residence^ permhling a pleasant view of green tre^ and 
fresh-looking grass^ cool and even healthy. The town 
proper^ although such a dignihed description is inae- 
curate as the great majority of the popnlatiLin live in 
villages beyond Ihe walls, is well-to-do, Ihrivii^g and the 
centre of a busy trade. Between Nasratabad and ilsetf 
trade is peculiarly active^ tlie Indes, wnni, goatskins iiEid 
dried fruits forwakled from Seiblan to Turkestan making It 
a point of call. Piece goods^ sugar and iron-Avare are 
imported in rebirn^ The export trade of tlie town has an 
annual value of 1,500,000 rupees Indian, and the revenue 
of the district is 33,000 tomans in cash, and 4000 kharwars 
in grain^ The trade is conlrolled by Russian Arnienian 
merchants who, resident in its vicinity, travel betAveen 
Seistaii and the surrounding regioni pushing articled 
of Russian manufacture* Their activity in this respect 
has created an important demand for such goods, which 
quite oust the Jew signs oi Indian tmde that Lhc place 
at one time revealed. 

Sabzaw^r, the town, is enclosed within a high Avail, pierced 
by four gates—the Irak gate on the west, the Kishapur gate 
on the east, the Herat gate on the north and the Farah gate 
on ihe south. The bazaar, in which are nearly 800 shops, 
stretches between liie eastern and western gates across the 
town. Its breadth Is possibly lial! a milt! and the cir¬ 
cumference of the town is a little under ai miles. The 
town is only a gathering place for the district Avhicli sup¬ 
ports a number of villages and, togellier with the enveloping 
pasturage and a wide belt of cultivation, is inhabited 
by Nuriiai Diiranis, Each village is a small fort in itself 
and is surrounded by a high mud wall erected tor purposes 
of security* In size these forts are about 60 yards square ; 
in all there may be some 5000 households in the dis¬ 
trict, which may be apportioned into 4500 in the villages, 
400 in the town, mo in the fort, Avith a combined population 
of 1^,000 souls. 
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Before reachiog Farafi it is necessary lo Cross the Karah 
Bud. This river, rising in the Taiiuani country, flows past 
Farah and Lash into the Hamun at its north-west angle, 
after a southerly course 200 miles in length. Its volume 
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viirics with thi; seiisonti. The water is usually clear and 
not quite drinkable for, after I he main stream ha-H been 
eTchaiisted by the fieldsp the pools which remain in its 
deeper parts quickly become slagnant. In the spring it is a 
widei deep river, always with snflicietit water for Lrrigalion 
in its course : even when nearly dry water b to be found by 
digging a foot into tlie river-bed. In the summer it b 
crbssied on inflated skins or rafts of wood and reeds. The 
hsinks of the Farah Rud are covered with a jungle growth of 
tamariiik and mimosa. At the point where it is cros^ted by 
the north road from Herat to Kand;ihar it is fordable, 
although the bed is very mregular, witJi alternate rapids and 
deep pools. The ford is looo feet in breadth^ but the 
channel in the dry season contracts to 50 yards^ with a 
depth of feet» During the flood season caravans 
are apt to be detained for many weeks. At Farah the 
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bank^ are 400 yards apartp with a slreatn in the dry season 
of 150 yards in breadth and z feet of water. At tliia point 
it is both dear and rapid. 

Faridij 246a feet above seadevel^ lies 170 itiile^ sotiUi of 
Herat, 71 miles from Sabzawar on the south Kaiidafiar road^ 
150 miles from Girishk and 225 miles from Kandaliar. It 
is asquarCj walled tov^m ; lying north and sontli and standing 
Well out in the plain it has a diameter of one mile and is 
in ruins^ The wall by which it is surrounded is strongly 
reminisceiit of Herat and comprises an enormous embank¬ 
ment of earthp mixed widr chopped straw. A covered ivay 
entirely surrounds it on the outside, and its original heigJit 
was between 35 and 40 feet Towers rested on the ramparts 
at one time hut, d^erted by its inliabitants and neglected 
by tlie garrison which is ds sole population, it has fallen 
altogether from its high estate^ The town has two gates, 
that of Herat in the centre of die nortli face and that 
of Kandahar exiictly opposite on the sooth side, the citadel 
occupying the noilh angle of the wall* Fanih is no longer 
a city^ Desolate, ruined and abandoned, its position still is 
of extreme imporiance, as it commands the Herat and Kan¬ 
dahar road and the nDiihem entrance iuln Seistan* But 
the water in the fort is bad and die place is anJiealthy. 
A general bonfire of the remains should complete the 
wreck which time has so nearly accomplished:* Now'adayfi 
it does not contain more than fifty houses, yet it could easily 
hold seTi'end thoiisand,^ Those still slanding are concealed 
by the ruins ; and scattered jets of smokCp rising from heaps 
of are the only indications of actual life* Formerly 

a bazaar crossed the town from the Kandahar Gate to Hie 
Herat Gate p but the few shops which remain are now 
congregated near the Herat Gale, the sole industry of the 
people being the manufacture of gunpowder from saltpetre. 
This collected from the numerous walor-pils which go 
to make up the general character ol the scene widiiii die 
walls. 

Between Farah and Kandahar there it? tlie Bakwa plain, 
which associated in the minds at the Afghans wdtii a 
tradition that identifies it with the scene of some future 
battle between the Russian and British forces. The plain 
is a dead level stretcli without Lrecs or growth of any kind 
to vary its monotony and it is to its w^estern end that the 
scene of the prophecy refers. The usual version of the story 
mentions as a concluding detail that, after the fight, no 
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le^ss than 12,000 ridtrltiss horses will be found wandering 
over it.* The Afghans attach considmible belief io tins 
prophtrc)' whichp according to Colonel \ ate who went lothe 
pains of u near tiling its origiiit may be altrlbuled tn a native 
of Kuchan*, Shall Ni"-Arnat Ulla \Vatii of Kirnianj who died 
in the year 1400 \hc age of ninety-seven^ having attained 
considerable reptiiatioi^ as an authorp philosopher and sage. 

From Farah to Girishk, situated on the Helmiind river, is 
a distance of 150 miles. This river, which ris^ at Fajchidaz 
in the western slopes of the Pagbman mountains, Hows with 
a course generally soutli-west for over 600 miles, ultimately 
falling into the Selstaii lake. The lirst point about which 
any reliable information exij^ls is at Gtirdan Diwiir, abcjut 40 
miles Ircm its source. iL here nins along (he north side oi 
the LTl plateau at an elevation of 11,500 feetp aliout 12 
yards widCp less th:m a fool in depth in winter and with a 
brisk current ; it is joined by a tributary die Ab-bSiahj 
coming froui the souibern slopes of the Haji Kliak pass. In 
the summer this upper portion of the Helmund is a favourite 
resort of the pastoral tribes of the Eastern area. Thence it 
passes tlirough a deep valkVp hugging the south side of the 
Knh^i Bxaba fur 35 miles to Ghadch Kliol, its banks fringed 
with rosK bushes and osiers. At this point it is crossed by a 
bridgej unites with a rivulet from the north and whth^ the 
At>Dilawar from the south-west From this to Diwal 
about 25 miles further, it pursues the same westerly 
direction which it has had from its source. A fe\v miles 
beyond this point the stream gives a bold sweep to the 
south lor 80 miles, as far as Cliakmakchak. Here it is 
crossed by the road going west towards Hcmt and receives 
a considerable feeder from the north. The river then turns 
slightly to the south-west and keeps this direction for about 
120 miles as far as Sathir, where roads from Bamian, 
Maidati and Girishk meet From Siikhir to Girislik, a 
distance of perhaps 150 miles, Ks course is more south and 
23 miles below Sakhir it is joined from the cicst by the TeKin 
stVeaiia. At Ciarmab, 50 miles below thi^ agatUp it is met by 
the Khudrud, where it is crossed 60 miles above Girn^hk. 
At this point the banki of the Helmiind are 1000 yards 
apart ; die right bank low and sandy and the lefl bank high 
and rock^. Sometimes when the volume of Ihe river has 
diminished the breadth of the Helmund at Girishk itself is 
reduced to 300 yards ; the stream floweng smE^uthly with a 
* ^^Nortliern Af^baaiytao: Major C E, Yate, 
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mtEln depth :it the ford of 3 fijet. In mid-June, again, it is 
barely passable by infantry; but 3 miles up stream, where Ihe 
river divides into tKree branches and the ?iouthern Herat- 
KLindahar road crosses^ there i$ a ferry, in addition to 
several f^ood fords. Here the depth h leas than 4 feet and 
the breadth across each atm varies bet wee ji yo and 150 
yards. About 45 miles below GLrklik and just below Kala- 
i-Bistg is an island formed by the river. It is joined on the 
left by its great tribiitary the Argand-ab^ Jrom which point 
its width varie.s between 300 and 400 yards* with an av erage 
depth of 11 to 2 fatliQim^ Thence to Benadar Kalan* a 
distance of 70 miles, its direction h south and from this it 
turns west for 120 miles. At Pul-alak, 100 miles dislanb it 
is usually 400 yards wide, very deep and flowing in a broad 
stretch of water as farasTrakn. Here,^ its progress arrested 
by some sand hilb> it takes a sudden turn to the north-west 
and runs for 45 miles in that direction ’ hnally it divides into 
the three branches, Rod^i-Seistanp Rod-i-Purian,and the Nad 
Alt. Since 1S95 the Kod-i-Purian has been the main channel, 
displacing the Nad AU course. The riverp even iu the dry 
season, is never withont a plentiful supply of water. 

Its voliune is : 


50,000-60^000 

600,000-700,QCM 
The fords are : 


2,000 cubic feet per second at low 


ordmar>^ flood. 
Hbnsfiitipl Sood, 


Crnrdaiu Di^'ar (fordl 


40 

Ghaoch Khol (bridge)- . 

.. 

75 

l>Lwal Khnt , 


too 

CliakuLakcIiak 


iSo 

Ganuab 

, + 

J90 

Three miles above Girhishk {ford) 

450 

Girishk and ferry) 

+ 

450 

ShaioaJaD (ford) . 

- + 

Soo 

Karnashin . 

- 

550 

Kal-I-Sabz {fordj . 

. 

570 

Desliu (ford) 

% 

590 

Piil-alak (ford) 

+ , 

O50 

Traku (ferry) 

^ i 

6^0 

Deshtak (feir^'J 


740 


miles from source. 


The fort of Girishk stands on the right bank of the 
Helmiind about ij miles from the stream, upon the high 
road between Kandahar and Herat. Its position seems to 
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have been cieleniiined by the neighhourlicxxi [>f ihe fordid 
across the Helinund ; also by the vicinity of the fcrryp 
whichj when the river b not fordable, is usuHiIfy enlab- 
Jished at a n?trrow part tjf the titream below tlie fort. 
From the far side of the river Girishk appears to have 
tiiore strength and to be in better ordur than inspection 
proves to be the case. Upon two sides and part of tile third 
there is a dilch^ which contains water but is formidable 
neilher io widLh nor in deptli- On the north and north* 
eastern aspects^ where the wall is situated upon the high 
bankuf ihe river, it is not continued. 

Girishbp as also F’arah, comes within the jurisdiction 
of the ofheials ol Kandahar province and a sraaJI garrison is 
detailed from Kandahar itself. Two squadrons of cavalry 
and one battery of held guns usually comprise ibe regular 
establishment, to which is added a certain militia strength. 
The soldiers camp outside the walls ; the fort itself, whlcli 
is only 700 feet in lengih anul 250 feet in breadth, being 
the residence of the Governor of Pusht-i-Kud, the nainu 
by w-hidi the district goes* In no sense can the building 
be regLirded as possessing any military value. The walls 
are weak and exposed from their parapet \o their founda¬ 
tions. ^Moreover, there is cover close up to lliem on all 
sides except the northern where a ravine, which would 
afford an enemy protection, is enfiladed from the nortli- 
^vest lower. The setting of the fort is quite picturesque. 
In the low’-river lands on tlie south side there are charming 
gardens, but their walls and trees are too likely to afford 
cover io troops to be otlier than a danger. In the fort 
itself are two gateways; one of w^hich, a small one, has been 
blocked up. The main one ii> at the southern extremity. 
There are four coriier towers and the water-supply is reliable 
and draw^-n fnun the river. Hut, equally with Far ah and 
SSabzawar, tlie fortiEcatiaiisof Girishk need not be the subject 
of any del ailed consideration here. Standing on the main 
route frani Herat t-ti Kandahar, controlling the fords across 
the Helinund and coinmanding the road to Seistan from 
which it is only miles dLstaut, the richness of the 
surrounding region makes its early possession essenbal to 
any force operating from the In do-Afghan border. Villages 
are numerous and everj' one 1$ a thriving centre. The 
pasturage is both fattening and abundant, while the agricul¬ 
tural capacity of the /Jamindawar lands is well known. 
During die last operations in Afghanistan 4,000^000 lbs. 
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vveigilt of grain were collected from ihe Glrishk district 
by the tinlish forLc th:it was theji in occuputioii, a 
return whtdi makes it tlie most impurtant of any of tbe 
bases which might ht eslahlished on the l^erso-Afghati 
border. 

Girisht is 75 miles from Kandaliar ; mid-w^ay between 
tliere is M^iiwand, niounifully signalised hy one of those 
inglorious reverses which Brisish arms hav^e experienced in 
Afghanistan—in thb instance tlie defeat of GeneniJ Burrows 
ai the hands ot Ay Lib Khan in 1880. Their incidencep 
uiifortunatelyp has given ri-^e to very exaggerated ideas 
upon the pnicLical utility of the Afghan rabble imd Its powers 
of resistance at the present day* Kandaharj the scene of 
one brilliant episode when the viclnrious Roberts relieved 
an ominDus situatiocip has been llie centre of many ill-faled 
risings and mis-shapen schemes^ yet of all none more so 
than that injudicious and most preEcntious plan of uniting 
QiieUa with Kushkinski Post by a trans-Afghan railw^uy via 
Kandahar and Herat. No practical end chii be served by 
such a line and, indeed upon the broadest grounds^ there is 
ahsolufelv nothing which can justify its constrnclium The 
policy of this country should be mistrustful of Russia 
always and our altitude should be actively suspicious. In 
Asia^ High or Neafp she is our inveterate opponent and the 
one element of danger which never can he removed from 
mir path. We can neitlier believe in nor rely upon her 
boiidi while her diplomatic misrality no less than her most 
solemnly pledged ’ivgrd is instinctive with treachery. What¬ 
ever may be desirable for purposes of State al this moinentp 
at least w"e should he mindful of our experiences at her 
hands and we should allow' those lessons c?f past history 
to serve to-day as an active spur to our hostility. That 
she would stoop to any pretext, however tnfamousj to secure 
her ends is proven by the unctnous aissuranccs which she 
tendered the Cabinet of the day in this country in respect of 
her campaigns in Central Asi?!. If this reminder be 
insufhcient, let us reflect upon the manner in which she has 
excused to ii5i, through long years, her nefsirions dtx^igus 
against Dur interests in Persia and Manchuria, Thcreforep 
remembering these tilings, h is necessary to repeat the 
warning to keep Russia at a distance. 

If Kandahar were to be concerned with any railway at all 
it should be through an extension frijm New^ Chamaii- 
Without such piorision our deknsivc strategy' in Southern 
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Afghanistan must needs recoil upon itself* Indeed, no 
practical value whatever attaches to our power of offence 
on the Afghan*BaIuch border luiless it contains the means 
of counteracting Russia's schemes of aggression on the 
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Afghan-Perst> border. At present our position in Southern 
Afghanistan is eit fdiV; but our interests demand that it 
should be brought to earth and linked up with the steel rails 
of the military system of strategic lines on the Indian fron¬ 
tier. Just now the position of Russia in Persia is in the 
making, yet the challenge to oiir situation in Southern 
Afghanistan is none the less apparent. It will become 
quite deEnite when she occupies Seistan. Russia lias the 
advantage of us in the Middle East in the matter of railway 
construction and she will build first where she is in no 
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manner liable to btr disturbed. If, in tlie intervalp we do 
not measure our activity by her own^ we shall find dial 
we have delayed the extension of the rails to Kandahar 
until she herself is prepared to abide by the result of a 
single issue—^the projection of tlie metals to Herat. 

It would seem diat tlie present momenl wt^re sufficiently 
propitious for the Government of India to press such an 
undertaking upon tlie Amir. At the time of the Dane 
Mission great attention ^vaspaid by the Afghans of Kandahar 
to the subject of nulways between India and Afghanisfan. 
The late Governor, Sirdar Ahmed Khan, now retired in 
disgrace, receiving orders to ascertain public feeling on a 
proposal to extend the Indian railway system to Kandahar 
and to inquire whether the people would object if the 
request of the British Government were conceded^ read 
out the Amir's instructions at a special Durbar where all 
shades of local opinion were represented. The question 
was debated by the nobles and the people at great length* 
lu the end die view returned that, while the 

railway itself would be beneficial, it would facilitate pre¬ 
texts for dangerous aggressions and die conquest of the 
country. Al a later occasion the Amir sotighl the 
opinions of the principal officers of the amiy who^ 
not only unanimously iu favour of the Introduction of 
such a system of conimunicalion, w^armly advocated its 
further projection to Herat. The provision of a rail¬ 
way between India and Kandahar, quite a difFerent affair 
to a trans-Afghan system, would indubiUibly facilitate 
commerce, since the scheme w^ould have to go hand in 
hand with a radical revi^iioii of the prohibitory tariffs now 
imposed along the Afghan border. The moral effect 
throughout the Kandahar region, loo^ would be no less 
significant dian that originally caused upon the frontier 
by the railway to Chaman^ for without that exten¬ 

sion from Quetta the proceeds of the Kandahar fruit-- 
gardens would never reach the Indian markets* 

Kandahar, which is 125 f^iles from Quetta and only 
6 g inile^ from the railhe^ad at New^ Chaman, is the Inst place 
\vhere an army ad^^nciJlg from Herat towards the Indus 
w^ould halt- It also iiffords access to the Ghazni and Kabul 
roads through the Tarnak valley, and it.^i proximity to the 
deserts of Baluchistan on the south renders at least one 
of Us ffanks safe from being turned. It is very acces- 
stble from Persia in the west ^nd from India in the east. 
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tvliUe it has changed hinds so frequently during 
the period of its history—f’ershms, Usbegs, Afghans and 
in recent times the English —that a further change is 
certainly to be anticipated. Kandahar is situated between 
the Argaiid ^d Tarnak rivers an a kvel plain covered 
with cultivation and well populated to the south and 
west ; on the north-west a low ridge rises to the height of 
tooo leeL The shape ol tJie city is rji irregular pLimllelo- 
gnim, the length biding from itorih to south with a 
circuit of 3 loofi yards. It j;^ surrounded by h ditclu 

34 feet wide and to feet deep, rind by a wall which is 
3 oi feel thick at tJie bottom, 14^ ftef thick rI the ton snd 
27 feet in lieight. TIut, w^all is made of mud hardened by 
exposure to the sun and without revLlment cjf stone or 
brick. The length of the HVe,stei u face is 1^67 yards^ of the 
eastern i8ioyards, of the soiitlieni 1545 vards and of the 
nortJiern 1164 yards. There are four main gates, through 
which run the principal streets and two minor gates. The 
Bai- Durani and Kabul are on the eastern face the Shi 
karpur on the southern face, the Herat and the Ton Khaua 
on llK* wffitern face and the Idgah on the northern face. 
The Bar Duram and the Top Kbaim are Llie mlnur gates, 

I he gateways are defended by six double bastions and 
the angles are protected hy four large circular towers 
t he curtains between the bastions h.ive fifty-four small 
bastions distributed along the faces. From the Herat gate 
a street runs to the Kabul gate through the city ; com- 
mencing from the Shikarpi^r gate and cro^^ing it at ritjht 
angles near ihc centre, another leads to the citadel which 
is square-built with walls 160 yards in length. 

The citadel is situated to the north of the city and south 
of it is the Top Khana. West of this is the tomb of 
Ahmed Shah Dumni, an octagonal stRiclure, overlaid with 
coloured porcelain bricks and surmounted by a gilded 
dome, surrounded by small minarets. It towers above all 
the adjacent buildings and its dome attracts attention to the 
city from a distance. The pavement of the tomb is carpeled 
and an embroidered cloak is thrown over the sarcophagus. 
The sepulchre itself, composed nf a coarse stone from tlie 
mountains near Kandahar, is inlaid with wreaths of flowers 
m coloured marble. Twelve lesser tombs, which are tho^e 
of the children of Ahmed Shah, are ranged near the 
resting-place of the father. The inferior w^Hs are painted 
m designs similar to those which adorn the exterior, but 
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fhe execution is more regular and the colours, having 
been less exposedj are fresher and more brilliant* The 
lofty dome above the centre iinparls an air of grandeur to 
the little temple, while its windows of stone trellis work 
admit a subdued and pleasant light. The tomb is engraved 
with pasiiages from the Koran and a copy of the sacred 
volume, from which the Mullahs recite passages, is kept in 
the sanctuary. 

At the point where the streets from the Herat gate 
and the Shikarpur gate meet, is the Charsn, a large dome 
CO yards in diameter. Here, as in other parts of the city, are 
public *' humams " or warm baths, w'here a course of Asiatic 
massage, including bathing, peeling, kne.ading and drying, 
costs one rupee. The Afghan mode of treatment differs but 
little from that prevailing in I ndia. The houses generally are 
built of sun-dried bricks, with Hat roofs. A few only possess 
upper storeyi The houses of the rich are enclosed by high 
walls and contain three or lour courts with gardens and 
fountains. Each of these divisions holds a single building, 
separated into small compartments and provided w'ith three 
or four large and lofty halls. The roofs are supported 
upon wooden pillars, car^'ed and painted. 1 he various 
suites open upon the several halls, which are embellisjacd 
with mural paintings and numerous looking-glasses. flit: 
walls of the rooms are usually furnished with panels of 
glitiering stucco, a compound of mica and tale, decorated 
with patterns of Dowers, Their surfaces are broken by many 
recesses, sometimes the refuge of very taw^dry onuiments. 
The ceilings are formed of small pieces^ of wood, carv'ed, 
fitted into each other and varnished. The houses of the 
poorer classes are represented by single rooms 20 feet by 

tj feet. t j j 

The four principal streets arc each 40 yards w'ide, 

bordered with trees, Qanked by shops and houses with 
open fronts and shady verandahs. Bach street is named 
after the gate to which it leads from the Charsu. except 
in the case of the one which runs into the Top IChana. 
This street, which is very narrow both at its north and 
south entrances and has the Nikora Khana on its west, is 
called the Sliahi Bazar. Smaller and narrower streets, 
each crossing the other at right angles, run from the 
principal thoroughfares towards the city walls, between 
which and the houses there is a road about 25 yards 
wide encircling the city. A second road, similar in design, 
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exists on the out^^ide of the wall along 11weiiterii and 
soLilhern faces as a relic of the British occupation. It has 
been planted with trees by the Afghan authorities^ a similar 
adornTnerit having been applied to the main Kokeran 
road, 

Kandahar is dmded into districts %vhich are In tlie occupa¬ 
tion of the different tribes. The south-western quarter of the 
city has lour great divisions—the Barakzai DuraniSp extend¬ 
ing down the Shikarpur and Herat Bay^rSp having south of 
them the Hindustani quarter and west that of the Halakozai 
t^uranisj while in the extreme south-west corner of the city^ 
between the two last, there are the KurKai Duranis+ The 
south-eastern quarter appears to be occupied principally by 
PopuJi^ti Duran IS. In the north-eastern quarter, the portion 
slreEching on the north of the Kabul Ba/ar^ is occupied by 
the GhiLz.ais ; north of them and to the norlh-east angle 
of the city is the Bar Durani quarter; while between 
them and the citadel is the Achakzai Durani quarter. In 
the south-western portion of the norlli-western quarter 
are the houses of the Alizais, These divisions, relating to 
the principal tribes who frequetit the city, concern the 
DuraniSp Ghahjiis, Paisiwans, and Kakuris. Greater detail 


of Ehe pcjputatiori 

is 

represented by the following 

table of 

houses occupied in the several sections : 


Barakzal 



94 ^ 


150 

Nur^al 

. 

+ 

600 

Ishak^i . ^ 

6 iyo 

AlikOv^^ 

V 

, 

55U 

Kakiid 

550 

Populzai 


. 

600 

Alizai 

200 



. 

lOO 

Khagwaui 

150 

Har Dunmi 

. 

* 

150 

BisukzaJ 

100 

Saddozai 

- 


ioo 

Aiadozai . 4 

ISO 

Kalezai 

. 



l"aiisiwan 

1340 

KiiamtE 

. 


200 

Pimn 

lOO 

Ghiliiii 

. 


100 

Poalat Shahi . 

5 “ 

Bamezai 



400 

Arabia 

JO 

Saikani 

+ 


2DD 

Aakyakhvl 

SO 

Ismailiaj 



loo 

KaslimEn 

ICX^ 

Pathajus 

+ 


200 

Hindu^P 

300 

Turks 

- 


50 



Baburs and 

BabLs 


200 

Total 

8730 


In addition to these a large number of households is 
unreturned, the official approximate estimate shoiving no 
less than 20^000 houses, with a combined population of 
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gopooo souli4» The numerical strength of the larger Afghan 
cities has always fluctuated^ the element of movement, as 
the population increases and diminishes, depending upon 
whether the local government were protective or oppressive^ 
When Kandahar was visited by Elphinstone^ he calculated 
its population at icmd,o&o^ Hough reported it at So,000 ;; 
Masson from 25^000 to 30,000^ Ferrier ^o^ooot Court 25^000 
and Bellew Holdich, UTiting in iK8o^ put the 

strength of the Duranis^ GhiJzaiSj Parsiwans and Kakuris 
alone at 30,000. In recent years Kandahar has prospered. 

there has been but little to disturb the development 
of its trade and the general settlement of the immediate 
vicinity! possible that it may have reached the present 
high figure. 

As in most Asiatic cities the different trades occupy 
special parts of the Kandahar bazaars. In all there are 3700 
shops in addilion to the stalls of the wayside pedlars^ 
These* their goods spread upon the ground or displayed 
upon small tables, not infrcquetiily act as agents of the 
more important merchants. 

In the city there are : 


BaTb« 3 rs 





X 

as 

Silk merebants 



. 


T 

201 

Pottira 



. 


. 

^ - 135 

Milk veadora 





. 

. T70 

Butchers 






■ 53 i 

General merchaints . 





. 

. JOO 


There are* too, certain street musicians and strolling players* 
The premises of the cloth merchants extend down the 
east side of the fihikarpur Bazar j and facing tJiem are 
the saddlers and the smiths. From the CJiarsu towards 
the Kabul gate, to the north of the Kabul Bashar, are the 
Hindu bankers. In the opposite direction! north 

of the Herat Bazarj are the coppersmiths; and confronting 
them are the tailors and the shoemakers. At tlie north end 
of the Shabi Baiar is the grass market, and next to it, on the 
north-eastp the cattle market. The Sliikarpur Basmr is the 
popular and central meeting-place; but each of the four 
principal streets of Kandaliar is thronged between sunrise 
and sunseL Almost without cessation is the movement of the 
iiuiss of people : some riding, many vt-alking^ others pm- 
ceeding to and from the markets leading camels, driving 
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ponies or thenistiliifes carryinjj ]c5ads. Women urc rarely lieen; 
but from beyond the Indian border or from out of the heart 
of Afghanistan there are traders* travellers and fakirs^ Arrayed 
in various coloursp I hough all assume Ike Afghan dress^they 
are only dislingui^hed from each other by the forms of their 
head-dress. Their beards are black and bushy ; but where 
age IrdS made its appearance the white hairs arc dyed red 
with tJie juice of the henna. A few are shaven and habited 
in jackets and trousers of blue linen or tunics of drab 
cloth with pendant sleeves, their heads being protected by 
coltQn skull-caps. This latter type belongs usually to 
some trans-border region^ Others w^ear cloaks made up 
in chintz or in the woollen cloth of the country, with 
turbans of very ample fold. 1'he constant bustle of the 
streets prciduecs considerable confusion around the stalls, 
while the shouts of tlie caravan leaders and the sickly 
’whining of the street beggars arid fo the uproar^ Mendicity 
is to be seen in its most loathsome and repulsive forms. 
The blind* the maimetl and deformed^ ragged and unspeak¬ 
ably squalid men^ women and children not only stand and 
sit, but lie grovelling in the dust or mire under the fed of 
the crowd* 

The Hindus are the most numerous as %vell as the 
wealtliiest merchants in the city. Tliey carry on a very 
prohtable trade with Bombay^ ^?lVf Shikarpur and Karachi. 
They import silks^ c.ilicf>e% mushiiSp chintzes^ merinoeSp 
woollen and broad cloths, leather, iron, copper, knives^ 
scissors^ needleSp thread and paper from England ; indigo, 
spices, sugarp mediciiieSp sail from India ^ sliawls* posbns, 
shoes* opium, silks and carpets from Meshed. Kandahar 
exports to India and the Persian Gulf madder, assa- 
feetsda^ goatVhair, camers-woolp preserved fruits, quince 
seeds, pomegninate rinds, tobacco, felts, raw silk, robuiries ; 
horses, baggiige ponies, Biran carpets, copper utensils and 
silk are coufribuled by Persia, The trade between Kandahar, 
HEirat and Meshed is conducted principally by Persians, 
who bring down silk, raw and manuEactured, copper 
utensils, gunSp daggers, swords* precious stones (turquoise), 
brocade, gold and silver braiding, horses and carpets ; they 
take back wool, felts, postins and skins. 

Kandahar city is by far the most important trade centre 
in Aiglianiatan, the customs and torvn dues together 
equalling the land revenues of the province* These several 
sources of incoriie, of couri^e, go some ’way tow»ards meeting 
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the expenses of the Central Government*. There are few 
manulactiires or indiistrses of importance that are peculiar 
to the city? the principal trade of a local description i^ 
the production of silk, felt and rosaries of soft crystallised 
silicate of magnesia^ which is found near the city. The 
description of these trades will be found in a further 
chapter. 

The following table shows the prices obtained In the 
Kandahar market for the under-mentioned imported 
articles : 

l3tfPORTS FEOTI IrrDIA* 

Bombay. 


Names of A ftidrs^ 

cilaUis .... 
f unbleached) + 
MadApoUains (white) 

Alwan (shawl) stuff (red) * 

M .. (oraage) 

** teredd) 

,, (whitt) 

Jaconet . 

„ (white) 

I>iniity (white) ^ . 

r. (rose) * . . . 

Flowered mifslins (all colours) . 
Cnloured muslms 
Ket 

Brill (white) .... 
Flowered niiislins (golden). 

Velvet (black) . . + ^ 

„ (red) - . . * 

Majut. imported 

Broadcloth .... 
Chiiitx (scadet) 

,, (black) .... 
(scarkt and rose coloured) 
(white) ... * 

I, {black and other colours) 
(shakar kouz, a colour) , 
Khasa (scarlet) 

„ {white) . , . . 

Shawls . * + . . 

Merino ..... 
Molasses ..... 
Sugar .... * 

Bl^k pepper . . ^ - 

SaL Ammoniac ..... 
Cloves ..... 
Green and black teas 


Prices. 


per picee 

FevDL 

H_ A, 

7 8 

tt,. 

It A. 
6 8 

PT 

4 

8 

J 

0 

rw 

9 

0 

6 

0 

** 

10 

0 

8 

0 

t* 

9 

0 

S 

0 


9 

0 

S 

0 

»■ 

8 

0 

5 

8 

t-f 

3 

0 

I 

8 

II 

3 

E 

2 

8 


4 

0 

3 

D 


9 

0 

7 

12 


3 

« 

I 

8 


1 

E 

[ 

9 

per y$ijrd 

1 

0 

0 

T 

pea: piece! 

10 

0 

0 

7 

k't 

6 

0 

3 

0 

per 

□ 

IS 

8 

0 

tt 

1 

IS 

1 

0 

w* 

7 

8 

5 

0 

I. 

7 

3 

S 

0 

per piece 

12 

0 

8 

8 

+i- 

8 

0 

6 

2 

*+ 

5 

0 

3 

0 

tt 

3 

0 

S 

0 

t* 

5 

8 

S 

0 

Ft 

9 

0 

6 

Q 

PTi 

S 

0 

3 

8 

IT 

3 

0 

2 

0 

each 

6 

0 

4 

8 

per yard 

2- 

0 

0 

J2 

per seer 

0 

^ 8 



per jJ seers 3 

0 

2 

8 

.1 


0 




2 

0 



.1 

2 

8 



IT 

30 

Q 

T 3 

0 
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BoMfiAv (contimitd)^ 


jVatttM 0 / 


Turmeric. 

Dry ginger . 
Pftaerved giiiger 
Oipucent (vclinw) , 
„ (btack) . 
CinjiajiiDa + * 

C^damoms (small] , 
„ (large) . 
Thread ^ 

Ccicm-out3 

Satitt 
IHaniiel . 

Russian satin ^ 
Cambric , 


Ffi££S. 



FropL. 

Td. 


R. 

A. 

R. A- 

per 3i seers 

3 

D 

— 


2 

0 

■ — 

per ]ar 

4 


— 

per Ji seers 

3 

0 


ti- 

2 

0 



4 

0 


Tt 

3 

D 



3 

& 

— 

per bundle 

6 

□ 

— 

per ll fleers 

3 

0 


per yard 

2 

a 

—“ 

. PV 

1 

D 

—^ 

m ih 

1 

s 

— 

per piece 

S 

□ 

J D 


Penknives, two-bladed, Rs. 1-8 ; one blade, Rs. i ; large 
sailors' kiii%es, 4 annas. Quantities of pottery-wart: of all 
deacriplions are iinportedp as also needleSp thri^ad and a 
few Anglo-Indian medicines. Foreign drugs kill many tnt^e 
than they cure ; since they are administered hy a hakim who 
knows nothing of their properties, but tries the effect of the 
first which may be at hand, regulating tiie quantity grt-eo 
by the price. 


Nam^s of A ¥ii€le&. 


Molas&es - 

Turmtiric ^ 

Saifion . 


Amri tsar. 


Pricfs. 


per K^ttniatkar i omuiid 

4-1- •¥ Tif 

f* pt i* 


Fnam, 
R. A. 

a 4 
I S 
16 D 


Tol 

M. A. 


Punjabi shoes, penholders, lungis, doth ; Kashmiri shawls, 
puttu, zinc, saffron and Peshawmr lungis. 


MULTASf. 


Nemt^^ of A fiides, 


Rough cloUi 

. per 

IDO 

yards 

Ffku, 

R. A 

9 0 

Tv. 

R. A 

Calouiud sheets for woincC 

* t* 

20 


17 0 


Cbintz, NAsrkhaiu - per 

20 preocs or 

160 

tT 

20 0 

'— 

Lulgurie - 

wt 


■if 

8 a 

— 

Alacba - . - - 

. per 

4 

i + 

I 0 

— 

Buffalo-hides (cured) 

ptr 

20 

irf 

60 0 


. H, . - 

Shoes . + - - 

^ * 


„ 17 0 - 

accor^ng to quality 




cf Ariici^s- 
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Imports from Russia. 
Bokhara. 


peT tola 
per Kaodahm.n irmiind 


per yard 


Russian ijoldllace ■ 

Bokhara sflk . 

Labaiu silk 
Konkani silk ^ 

Gardauzi silk » 

Bokhara Tomujabln * 

Gold kioe (kuitatioTi) 

Gulbadan (a silk cloth) 

Kanawez (a silk cluth} 

Postios {iox skin} . , ^ * ca^h 

p, {rat skin) 

^icjaf postiTis . . 

S^Loabands and postins samiui 
Chogas (Algham) 

Russian boxes of all sorts and gnces. 

Imports FROM Persia, 
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Fri£es^ 

Frtinij TOr 

fL 

A. 

R. A. 

2 

0 

— 

35 

D 

— 

25 

0 

— 

25 

D 

— 

JJ 

0 

— 

2 

3 

— 

4 

0 

— 

1 

Q 

— 

3 

D 

3 0 

20 

0 

— 

2S 

0 

— 

40 

0 

— - 

6do 

0 

IDO □ 

SO 


— 


Meshep 

Nam^s Qf Artici^s^ 


AND KhOR-VSSAS^. 


Ffwn. 

R. A. 


To. 

F. A. 


per yard 
. each 


Nishapur htoies (Turquoises], at all prices 
Opium (GunabadJ . . per Kandahari maund 

,, [V^Td) . 

Kanawez. 

Silk luDgi^ 

(Yesd) . 

Rasais (YeidJ . 

Silk handkerchiefs (black) 

Bulghar skins , 

Bala-iins. 

Black hoots 
Abrak (Rahtlar) 

„ iMeshedi) 

(Kirmani) 

Puttu 

Double-barrelled guns, pistols and swords, cbogas, white 
and grey drills, ajid chintzes of all sorts. 

Locad Imports^ 

Namts &t Articles. Rabul- Pnees-r 


JS 
45 

I 

9 

- 5 

■ 3 

4 

. 15 

. SO 
per pair S 
. each sSo 
^ 50 

- - 9 

* ^ 12 


lO 

7 

15 


Pcstins ^ 
Sinabands 
Puttn 
Rscc 

Walnuts * 
Rabul incilasses 


each 


T - J 

per Knndahari maimd 


FiKMO. 
R, A. 
a 


25 

lO 

JO 

1 

D 

I 


o 

o 

□ 

3 

o 


Ta. 

B. A. 

I S 

IS O 
12 o 
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Anakd^ra. 

From this district are brought the famous pomcgranateSp, 
which xtfLv perhaps, the finest in Ihe world, as also assaffstida- 
This trade is chiefly in the hands oi Tajiks and KaJcuris- 
The following are the market prices of articles exported 
from Kandahar ; 




Exi-orts, 


Prices. 

rnttL. 


Meshed and Herat silk p^r Kaodaliari mauud 


AhhIi (jujube IniJt) . 

Zeriyt (p. berrv Irom Herat) 
Saffron fTT.im Hjrjiiii . 


R, 

40 

35 

30 

I 

1 

90 


□ 

□ 

o 

o 

S 

o 


And dried fruits of aU sons io qaacLtitlcs. 


To. 

R. A. 


16 


Certain articles* have been withdrawn! from exportation 
hy order of the Governor of Kandahar, but before this 
occurred the following taxes were levied : on wheat, barley, 
alta and rice eight annas per do 11 key-load or one mpee 
per caiiieUIoad ^ ghee, five rupees per niaurid ; oil was 
mulcted in a sixth part. The kidney-fat of e\^ery sheep or 
goat slaughtered is a Government perquisite and is sent to 
the Amir's soap tnai’iufactory, where it is made after the most 
economical principles into a coarse description of soap. 
Each shop pays a tax of one and a half Kandahari rupees 
per mensem. Saids, mullahs and a few others are esempled. 

The relunis from taxes asae^^sed on the rarions Crafts give : 


Rs. ptr Annum. Rs. jjcr Annncn. 

Dyers . ■ i 5 ®> SUk-wcavers , . 3500 

Tantiera , . - -^OOO Gram-dealeis . ,1350 

Cap and postm-raaiicfs 600 CapitAtion tax , . 3000 

BntcliCTs . . . 700 Cattle markets . . sjtw 

Gamitig bouses . . 3juo 

yyhile baken^ by.ve to present annually lo llie Govemfsrtliirly 
Kandahari maunds of bread. 

The Saids of Peshin, Kakuris, Balclitiansand the Baluchis 
are the tribes principally engaged in horse dealing. This trade 
flourishes for sis mouths in the year ; but it is stagnant during 
the hot weather and in the winter, when the roads are closed 
by snow. About 2000 or 3000 liorscs are said lo pass 
through die city annually. The chief breeding districts 
drawn on by tliesetraders are Sarakhs, Maimana, N ur and Kala 
’ Sec pages 205, 206, 





* T kJtMi = tt IniilLliil^- Iiad x6 pfin, 

til Drltlfh tcrrLtPi^ f jr purpoi^^ fits,, m r?[]:fii>^ !□ my lii- -i-i aa pindpati lax fMf prwldnd thpv funakili p^ruiuki ucudtv ki mETirci wJtbka SmaaihA. 

H H ^ H i\ pf Rh. 4 -a J H i, M „ 'i. ffc fc 
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STATEMENT OF ARTICLES PROHIBITED FROM EX¬ 
PORTATION TO BRITISH TERRITORY BY THE 
GOVERNOR OF KANDAHAR, 



Articles L 

Tax 
impoBied 
before thi* 
pTohibitidn. 

IlEMAJlKS. 

I 

T^Tieat— 

Ra, a, PL 


3 

(a) Per camel load 
asa load » 
Alinonds, per maund 

I o o 
u ^ □ 

Nooe bnt the Amir's A,geTit+ 


Gbee^ per maund ^ 

5 0 0 

?ince a long tune, is al- 
loyr^ to export almomls. 

4 

1 Goat3 and aheeppper head 

o S o 


5 

6 1 

A ases « + _ ^ 

Homes Qr pcmics— 

For ovory Ks. 8-^-^ tif 

Nir 

I o o 

Beside^ thit; amoan t, nearly 
Bs, 5 momt per huree aje 

7 

Ihe cfetimaled vaLiie ip 

Cewa per head 

5 O D 

talcen, and on every Him- 
dred borr^ a iurtlier antu 
of Rs. 2 is levied. 

15 

PistaciamitSp donliey jaad 

JD ^ O 

1 



TABLE OF DUTIES LEVIED UPON IMPORTS INTO 
KANDAHAR PROVINCE. 



Arlicles. 

Imported £rnm 

Duty. I 

R£MAn£n. 




Re. a. p. 


t 

Hdtsks 

Kabul and Herat 

12 B o 
per horse. 


2 

Ponies 

Pn, 

640 
per pony. 


s 

MisceUaneou^ 

Do. 

*ii 00 

*[ii adddtpap ta thii 




for every ioq 
R upees ot tho 

SUia X pit tvnt. ' 

ixniiil Eit brnkcrap 
4wf Rf, 1 pff esmd 




estimated 

tood AunRE. I pH- sA 




VaipCr^ 

IamI IDHSVEred 1311 

4 

Cldh . 

Inirtia ^ ^ 

14 0 0 

rnttaaoi qC 




Jot every 100 
Rupees' worth 





of doth. 


S 

0 

Tea 

Do. 

Ith of Its value. 


Sugar .r 

Do., 

ird Da. 


7 

Iron 

Do. « 

Do. 


1 s 

Indigo 

Do. ^ 

20 0 0 





per Eoglisli 





manilH. 



Oils 

Do, * . ' 

lib of tJaek 





value* 








































An export duty between fifteen to thirty ni pees was originally 
kvied against each aninial. To escape this^tax traders 
frequently took the desert routes, but the trade is now' 
prohibited. The cows of Kandahar and Seistan are in 
general request; they are said to give twent>' seers of milk 
each per diem, being milked three limes in twenty-four 
hours. They fetch about forty rupees each. Camels are 
anything but plentiful in the 'Kandahar district ; -and the 
supply is scarcely adequate to meet the demands of the 
trading population. Many are imported from Baluchistan, 
the prices varying from tw'enty to one hundred rupees. 

The Saids of Peshin and others formerly conducted a 
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Nau in the Hazara country ; Daria Gaz and Kelati-i-Nadiri 
ill Persia; Gulza and Firozkoh in Herat province. Of 
these the horses from Sarakhs, Nur and Gulza are most 
prized, realising locally between do and 120 rupees. 


TYPiCAL STPTCET scenes 
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more or Icsii profit^ihk traffic in hilavcs in Western Afghan- 
islarij, some lour or five hundred being sold annually in 
Kand;ihar- A few of tiiese unfortunates were purchased in 
Seistan^ but most of them were kidnapped from elsewhere^ 
Slavery in Afghanistanj however, was abolished by Abdnr 
Rahman in Ji^95, the Russian and Indian Governments 
mutually co-operating in its prevention. Very few slaves were 
Persian born, the several regions of Afghanis tan suppJying 
Uieir own superfluous human beings- Hazara furnished 
a large quotap frequently in lieu of arrears of revenue or 
when there difiicidty in realising Government a.ssign- 
ments against tlie diEFerenf villages. The value of slaves 
fluctuated according to the price of food i during seasons of 
abundance high prices were obtainedp but in any period 
of scarcily slaves were a drug in the market- 

The climate of Kandahar is charming in the winter, but 
the spring is considered the most pleasant time. Barren 
parched hiUs lie dose to the city on the north and 
west ; the heat radiating from them is such that the 
Tvinds are hot and parching. The temperature of the 
thermometer varies greatly between morning and Ihe 
middle of tiie day — sonietinies as much as 40 or 
degrees. 

In winter^ COmpoiied of the months of December, January 
and F'ebruary, the weather is cloudy, with stormSp snow, 
sleet and rain. The wind varies between ah the points of 
the compassp seldom for Jong blowing from one direction. 
Frosts are severe. 


Wi:^TER TEMPERATURE OF THE 


6 A.M. 

Open air 5^ 


0 A-K- 

Open air 

6 P.M, 

Opeo air 15 


1 

Sna 115, shade 59 

±Trfctr/l4*Frt. 

I P,ll. 

Syn 78.45, siuwJc 49.1s 
M in I'mirm. 

I P.Hr 

Su-n 3&,30^ shade 4^ 


AIR. 


Optm mr fii.jQ 


S P.M_ 
air 44-44 

a P.M. 

Open air 31.00 


In lipring, made up of the months of March^ April iind 
Msiy, the weather is fair but cloudy. Occasional rain falls ; 
and there are thunder-storms during the first half of the 
season, in which also the nights are cold and very frosty. 
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In the latter half of this quarter the iveather becomes ^^urTnerj 
dews fell at night and dust-storms occur infrequently. The 
mnd is westerly and south-westerly^ but high easterly 
wind-S prevail In March, 


SPRING TEMPKR.VTCRE OF THE AlH- 


4 

C>ptn air yS 


4 1 ^. 11 . 

Open six 56 .J 3 


l F.M. 

Sun 13 . 9 , sbndo 
j1 (tdium. 

1 r.M. 

Sun I J4.5CT, shad^ 70.S 


B P.Hr 

Open £iir a| 

B P,H, 

Open air 69,35 


M [HlfJdflHI, 

4 T,il. I P.U. B P.ld. 

Open nir 3 E ., Sun 78 . slmde 33 ,. Opeu nir 44^45 

During the months of juiic^ Julyi August and part of Sep¬ 
tember p the liDt season obtainSp commencing about June 20 
and continuingunld September 20. It comprises two periods 
of forty days eitcli^ separated by an inlervening fortnight of 
cloudy and cooler w^eather,^ during which thunder-storms 
occur in the mounlainSj though rain rarely falls on the 
ptsiin. The most prevalent wind during the summer blows 
from iJie west during the daypi but during llie night and 
until the sun has been " up "* a couple of hours it emanates 
from the opposite direction, Dust-StOrms are frequent and 
severe. 


summer TEMFEkATURE OF THE AlR. 


4 A.W, 
Opeci aix ^6 


Maximum. 

I P-M. 

Sun 1 $ 0 , shade 96 


8 F.M. 

Open air 94 


4 A.M. 
Open air 74 


4 A.M, 
Open air 63 


1 r.M. 

Sun 136 . 20 ^ sliade 87.10 .. 
I P-M, 

Son 105; ^fhajje 


S F-Wr 

Open air 86.13 
S P.M. 

Open air 77 


The wiiidp during the autumn in the evening and in 
the early niorningj blowTS in warm uiirefreshing gusts, 
heated by passing over tlie many bare rocky ranges 
which serve simply to reflect the sun- During these 
monthSp part of September, October and November, the 
sun is still pow^erfuL Occasional dust-storms occur, 
and there is cloudy weather towards the close of the 
season^ The dews are heavy ; little rain falls and 

o 
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high north-easterly and north-westerly winds prevail at the 
close of the season, 

AtlTUMTJ TEMPERATtTRE OF THE AIR. 


y A,M. 

Open air 65 


5 A.M. 

Open air 50-57 


S A,M. 

Open air 32 


I P.lUE- 

^un 148. Ehade 82 
Mfdium, 

I F.U. 

Son sbad-c 

Mimmum. 

1 p.\u 

StEn sh^irte 58 


a F-H. 
Open air 85 


8 p.y. 

Open air 6^.15 
8 F,M. 

C 3 pen air 51 


Of that may be attributed to the Kandahar 

climate, Ihe most prominent are intermittent and remittent 
fevers, whilst continued fevers and small-pox, although met 
with only in a sporadic form,_ are epidemic irv certain 
seasons. The hrst-n amed maladiesarepre^fHlenttljroughout 
the year t although more active in the spring and autumn 
when they are remarkable for the frequency of the tertian 
form. 

Ophthalmic compbints are numerous, atihough not allo- 
gelher attributable to the climate. Rheumatism, neuralgic 
affections, scrofula, syphilis and certain cerebral disturbances 
are common. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SEISTAN AXD THE McMAHOK MlSSlOX 

Westwakljs of the Kaiidaluir district is the re^jion of 
Seistarip to which unusii^^) poEiticaL interest attaches. 
Roughly s^pealkingp tt k dtraded t>etween Persia and 
Afghaidstan^ the Helmund river dem;ircating the mutual 
spheres of interest and occupation. Geographical Iy^ it 
beiongij to the watershed of Afghanistan. Its extensive 
areasp situated along ihe borders of Afghanistanp Persia 
and BaluchistaUp are drained by theHamun lake, which also 
receives the waters of the Helmuridp Farah^ Khash and 
ilartid rivers. The area of this depression, which is 
broken up into three subsidiary basins—those of the Farah, 
Ihe Helmund and the Zirreh, — is 125.000 square miles. 
The first of these consists of the twoTold lagoon formed by 
the Harud and Farah rivers fiowing from the nnrthp and 
by the Helmund and the Khash or Kushk Rud flawing 
from the south and east respectively. These are connected 
by a thick reed-bed called the Nai^iirp whichp according to 
the amount of water th^at the lakes contaiiipis either a marsh 
or a caiie-brake. In HoofMime these ™ters, ordinarily 
distinct, unite to pour over ihe Naizar into the second great 
depression, known by the generic title of Hamua Lake. In 
limes of abnormal flood the Hamun will itself overfloWp 
On such Occasions the water^ draining southwards through 
the Sarshela ravine, inundates Ihe third depressiDn, which 
is known as the Gaud-i-Zirreh. The Hamnn Lake, like the 
Gaud-i-Zirreli, is one of those seasonable phenomena which 
are invariably met in regions where the water system 
is irregutar. At certain periods quite dry, at others it 
possesses a measurement of ickj miles in length, 15 miles 
m bread!hp with a mean depth of 4 feet and a maxi¬ 
mum of lo feet. The waters of the Hamun are sweet. 
Fish are very plentiful, providing food for an aboriginal 
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colony which frequents the Jake^ It also, tlie haunt of 
tuiiny varieties of wild gee^e, duck and other water-fowl. 

It is better^ before proceeding to study further the 
value of Seistan^ to describe exactly of what Seistan 



consists. Sir Frederic Goidsmidp for purposes of more 
accurate dehnition of the region^ divided its areas into 
two parts : Sets tan Proper and Outer TSeistan, In this 
he may be said to have given Seistan Proper* to Persia 

* ThL-arca of Scistau. Proper 15384;" squan^ miles.. 
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;ind Outer Seisian" to Afghanistan. The former lies 
between the Nai^ar on the north and the main lateral 
canalp which waters the lands around Sekuha and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages on the s<?uih. It extends along tJie old bed 
of the Helmund, from a mile above the dam at Knhakj to 
its mouth on the east^ and to the fringe of the Hamtin and 
the Kiih-i-Khwajah on the west. The population numbers 
45^,000^ of whom lOpOoo were nomads of mixed descent* 
Of the larger totals 20,000 are returned as Seistanis and 
iSpOOO as Persian-speaking settlers, the average number of 
persons to thesqtiare mile being roughly 15—figures which 
are eight times in excess of the proportional result found 
elsewhere in Persi:i. Outer Seistan comprises the country 
streldiing along the right hank of the Helmiindp from its 
lake mouth on the north to Rndbar in the souih. The 
inhabitants are SeistaiiiSp Baluchi nomads and Afghans, 
together with a certain proportion of Sanjuranis and Jnktis 
— the term Seistan i applying particularly to that portion of 
the inhabitants possessing permanent settlements^ irrespec¬ 
tive of descent and nationality. The combined areas of 
the Seistan basin aggregate some 7006 square miles and 
the joint population is returned at 205,000, or 34 to the 
square mile. 

tt is the Helmund river* the chief tributary to the Hamun. 
that has been the greatest obstacle to the successful 
demarcation of the Seistan region. Hitherto the boundary 
defining the respective limits of the two States has been the 
one arranged in 1872 by the Goldsuiid Aw^ard, L'nder 
that instrument a line was drawn from Slah-koh to w^hcre 
the then main bed of the Ilelmund river entered the Nai^^ar 
swamp. The frontier then proceeded to Kobak. From \hh 
point it followed a south-westerly direction to Koh-hMalik- 
L-Siali* thus leaving the two banks of the Helmund below 
Kohak to Afghanistan. Since then the Helmund has 
changed its coursciand in that portion of the frontier which 
was affected by tlie vagaries of the stream, considerable 
confusion arosCp while local Peri^o-Afghan relations 
became very much inflamed. The question as betwtien 
the tw^o races depended upon the future division of the new* 
bed of the Helmundp the point of dispute dealing specifically 
with the divergence of the main stream from ihe channel 
which was s^elected as the frontier line by the Mission of 
1872- The Afghansp who were the principal gainers by the 

* Tht area ql Outer S^tau 13 J159 stjuarc miles. 
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^teration of th^; course of the river^ claimed that new 
bed formed the fromier: the I^ersiajis, oji the other hand, 
endeavoured to jiminUin the strict interpretation of the oid 
agreement 

IJntortunately Seistan possessed interest for others tliao 

those wdio were de¬ 
pendent upon Ehe 
course of the Hel- 
mund* and Russia 
had a 1 r ea dy secured 
the Shah's assent 
to the appoint¬ 
ment of a Russian 
consul at Nasra- 
tabad. As soon as 
the dispute pro- 
niised locaJ un¬ 
pleasantness be¬ 
tween Peisia and 
Afghanistan, and 
political diEcuEties 
for Great Britain 
with Teheran^ this 
individual, ii. 
Miller, interfered^ 
Ejfciniining against 
the presumption of 
the Afglians, he 
oflered to provide 
a force to resist 
their so-called ag- 
greasioiu Happily, 

. j . before malters had 

reached Uie crisis which would have made Russian inlerfer- 
Shah, ill accordance with the U 
tile Treaty of Parisj requested llie Britisf^ Government to 
arbitrate on the question of the Helmund waters and* 
at the same time, to establish a pei’inaiient bouiidary line 
in place of ihci v^gne provisions made by the Goldsmid 
Mission. 

accord with this request, Nie Icqperial 
the end of 1902 appointed as BHtish Com^ 
.vi.ijor McMahon, who had already demarcated 
the whole of the southern boundary of Afghanistan— a 
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diBt:inc€ of 800 miles. It so happent^d that his new duties 
conimenced at Koh-i-MaJik-i-Sialip the point at which his 
former work finished^ The mission cousisted of eleven 
Bi'itish officers^ numerous sijrvey and irrigation expertsati 
escort of 300 native infan- 
try, 60 cavalry, with a lar^e 
supply of transport, in¬ 
cluding; the 58th Camel 
Corps—in all a total uf 
1500 men, 300 horses and 
2300 camels. As the base 
was at Quella, 500 miles 
across an almost water less 
desert, whence all stores 
except grain and fodder 
and a few local commodi¬ 
ties had to he imported, 
the tai>k of feeding the 
niissioi^ can be well appre- 
ciated. Starting from 
Quetta, the mission pro¬ 
ceeded tlirougli Afghan 
territory to Khw^aja-ali on 
the Helmund and then 
followed the river, with the 
object of commencing 
wa>rk in the middle of (he 
boundary, * This matcli of 500 miles over uninhabited water> 
less country occupied five weeks. The temperature was very 
low, with the thermometer at 4 degrees above zero ; and 
frightful blizzards were encountered. During this period three 
men were frozen to death and a numbi^r of animals lost. On 
reaching Seistan, Colonel McMahon was met by the Afghan 
CommisskmtT and by two Persian Commissioners, each wilh 
a brge escort. The Amir^ w'ho was known personally to ihe 
British Commissioner^p kindly despatched from Kandahar for 
his private protection a force of too cavalry and 200 infantry^ 
Political difficulties for the Mission commenced at the 
very outset. Attempting to cross into Persian ^eislan it 
W'as refused admission by the Peniians, who had been 
thoroughly frightened by Russian misrepresentation a^ 
to its object. The cool assertion svas made that no 
boundary was in dispute^ and that any attempt to pass into 

* Sir Hr Me before the Royal Geo^japhicaJ ScKiety. April 1906, 
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Persian territory would be met by force. For a whoJe 
inonth the Mission contented itself with travelling aJong 
the Afghan side of the HeJmuiidp collecting information in 
regard to the frontier line. Throughout this time there 
was iiu meeting with the Persian officials. Further work at 
Ja^it necessitated an cutty into Persian territory. Xotw^ith- 
protests and her objeclion to the erection 
ol a bridge for the puipose of crossing the Hdmund, the 
iissioji crossedj receiving the cuistomary compliments and 
being welcomed with bands and guards of hononr^ 

riie actuaJ work of demarcation was very difficult. 
South of the Helmund for 90 miles the line lay through 
an and desert wdiere w^ater was brought from Jong 
distances N^orth of this section the bouodiiry traversed 
couniry liable to iiiundalion iji which pillars of a 
massive permanent nature had to be erected, while 
the laiiE 20 miles of the frontier ran up the waterless^ 
glacial slopes of the Siah-koh. By the decision agreed 
upon the old bed of the Helmund w:ls retained a!a 
the new frontier, the present boundary being so fixed 
that it continues irrespective of further changes in the 
course of tlie river. This arrangemeJit reconstitutes the 
lfl73 Jine, Consideruble delay marked its acceptance both 
in Kahn] and Teheran, the findings being delivered in 
April 1904. Demarcation work, proceeding in accord¬ 
ance with McMalion's report, was not completed until 
the close of 1904, by which time Persian objections to the 
decision upon the boundary had been overcome, the hrst 
part of the work of the Mission being settled absolutely 
when the final adhesion of the two Ciovemmenls to the 
verdict of the Mission was notified in September 1904. 
The appropriation of the Helmund waters betWLtin 1 ’Persia 
and Afghiuiistan was the second part of the business 
of the Mission^ The difficulties of the question were 
incr^sed by Russian exertions to thwart a satisfactory 
solution. Nevertheless, after most scrupulous pains and 
exhaustive inquiries info exisling rigiUs and practice, the 
Commissioners' award upon partition of the waters wtus 
handed, in May 1905, to the Persian and Afghan represenla- 
th'es for communication to their respective Governments, 
The Amir of Afghanistan at once accepted the judgment 
of Colonel McMahon, while the people on the spot 
also warmly espoused the settlement. But Persia, in¬ 
spired by the laboured concoctions of the RuWn 
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ofUchils in Teheran, refused to ratify the protocol and^ 
after great delay, confirmed her di^atisfaclion at the dis¬ 
tribution of ihe \\^ters by direct represejitations to the 
British Minister at Teheran. Unhappily on February z6* 
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iqo6 ^ in spite of previous official inlimalions from the 
Foreign Office that Persia had acquiesced in die r^ults of 
the Mission, the Shah's Government formally notified Sir 
Edttrard Grey of its inahility to accept and consequent rejec¬ 
tion of the decision in respect of Ihe McMahon division of 
the waters of ih^ Helmund. In a similar manner^ it may 
be remembered, Persia appealed against the decision of the 
Goldsmid Mission m\h the result that its original terms were 
confirmed* No genuine objection exists in this instance* 

U IS perhaps to be regretted that the most prominent 
result revealed by Ihe &fcMalion Mission w^as tlie pro¬ 
nounced antagonism of the Germans and Russians to 
British interests in Persia. From the very beginning and 
with deliberate intent, M. Miller wTongly described the 
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inlentioTis and aims of the Hission^ his ingenious fabri¬ 
cations ultimately finding sympathetic shelter in the 
columns of the German Press. Germany's share in 
the persecution with which the Mission followed 

has passed unnoticed in this country. But at a moment 
when stupid people are encouraging others of greater 
foolishness to commit the British Government to very 
undesirable mpprochements with Berlin, it is as well tu 
reflect upon the real character of the niceties which 
underlie Gcrnian pohey where Anglo-German interesis 
are concerned. Unfortunatelyp it is not always realised 
in Great Britain how' much weight a venal Press can 
give to the indefatigable inventions of sctirrilousp political 
gossipers- It may therefore^ necessary to say that not 
a particle of truth attaches to the many statements about 
the Mc^^lahon Mission which appeared abroad in print■ 
Ingenuous as the mendacity and duplicity of M. Miller 
may bcp it is incomprehensible that any diplomatic ofiicial 
would circulate, walhout specific orders^ such lies and 
travesties of fact as were current in SeUtan during 
the sojourn of the Mission there. Whatever may appear 
to have been the gist of Miller's instructions irom 
the Russian Minister in Teheran, it is to be admitted 
that he acted up to the fullest limit of his opporlunilies. 
Happily the malicious untruths and slanders, which became 
so prominent a feature of the Husso-Gcmian press campaign, 
have recoiled upon the Russian policy ; and, while the 
arch purveyor of the trash has been removed, Russian 
prestige itself has teinporarily fallen veiy l£iw% 

With the disappearance of M. Miller from the scene in 
Seistan, the emissaries of the Russian authorities went 
further afield. Articles, breathing the engaging can- 
dour of a regular cru_sade^ appeared in the Press of St, 
Petersburg and Berlin, lengthy extracts ticing received in 
Teheran itself through the kindly offices of the Official 
Telegraph Agency in Sl Petersburg. The organ of the 
Russian authorities in Central Asia—r/jt RtiSimn Tratfs- 
Caspmn published at Askhabad—was perhaps the 

most industrious agent in circulating grotesque details of 
the wrongs inflicted" upon the poor Sei:.Unis by the brutal 
decisions of the British Mission. In respect of'these slate 
ments it happens that tlie share in the Hatmm lake, allotted 
originally by the Goldsmid Convention, remains absolutely 
unaltered. The remark that Persian Seistan was in danger 
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ui becoming u desert because l^ersia had been mulcted in 
twodhirdfj of its water supply is n, lying absurdity, di™iged 
by M. iMiller or the R^s^sian Minister in Tther;in for 
for no other purpose than to sow distrust vi Great Britain 
in the Persian mind and throughout Europe. Again, the 
touching descriptions of the homeless Seistanis dispos¬ 
sessed of their lands through the heartless insistence of the 
British Commissioner^ which only needed to appear in the 
Kiissiitti Trari.^Cijspi{m Gasclie to be commented upon hy 
(rcrman iiev^smongers with cliaracteristic insole nee, are 
conspicuously false insomuch that neither Persian nor 
Afghan villages were removed^ nor any single individual 
e\nctcd. The stateinent, too^ that the McMahon Mission had 
laid out upon Persian soil an e^ttensive fortified camp, within 
batdemented mud walls is eqiiaUy untrue. This exten¬ 
sive fortified camp" consisted of tlie mud-huts used by the 
^f ission ;; tlic walls were the mud-walls of the tennis-court, 
while ^ the armed giiard ” left m charge of these ** fortifica¬ 
tions/' resolved itself into one of three watchmen^ who 
had been given the custody of certain property pending 
Orders as to its removal. In this direction it is of interest 
to know that upon the day following the departure of the 
Mission an attempt by the Russians to occupy the camp 
was prevenlcd only by the presence of tiiese men. 

Full inquiries into the pernicious activity which distiri' 
gul^iiied the Russian oflicials of course sliould be made by 
the Brirish CoverrmieiiT, There is no doubt that NL Miller 
abused the privileges attaching to his diplomatic position in 
proclaiming that the British Mission would not be permitted 
by the Russians to enter Persia; and when, as the repre¬ 
sentative of Russia in Seistarin he went the length of arrangii^g 
riots against the British Consul on his Majesty's birthday, 
he committed a serious offence against a friendly counlrjr^ 
At such an affront Sir Arthur Hardinge, our Minister 
in Teheran, might well have intervened j hub in spire of 
the mob demonstrating before the Bntish Consulate and 
demanding die expulsion of the Consul and the with- 
draw'al of the Mission, it was left to the Mission itseif to 
secure its own protect inn. This W’as not Impossible; even- 
turtlly the ringleaders of the movement, which incioded 
the majority of the Russian agents in Seistan, were 
apprehended and summarily Hogged. There could have 
been no objection if the' stronger action, which the 
circumstances \v“jrranled, had been more directly applied. 
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While the coun^e of the Imperial GovernirienE in respect 
of Afghamstan cannot be defined with certainty, there is an 
equal lack of decision in respect of our policy towards 
Persia, The condition of our affairs in Mid-Asia^ f^ersia 
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and Afghanistan, which our lamentable lack of foresight 
has precipitated, is a (together disastrous; our difficuShes 
increasing precisely ^ the integrity of Pema and llie 
dependence of Aghanistan disappear, Tn consequence of 
the serious defects in our policy, coupled with most in¬ 
adequate representation at Teheran, Great Britain has been 
almost completely ousted from north-east Persia, The 
success of the Boundary Mission in Seistan cannot be 
regarded as introducing any permanent factor in nor 
effecting any radical alteration of the situation. In view of the 
significant hold over Persia which Russia possess*^ and 
since Russian movement in Khoras^i in the future cannot 
but affect Seistan, the present occasion is one where a firm 
stand against Russian pretensions undoubtedly should be 
made. 

The trLals of the mission in Seii^tan were of a distinctly 
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unpleasant order. During the winter 1904-og the jackals 
with which the diEitrict abounds^ for &ome unknown cause 
went ni+id, utlacking men xmcl animaJ^s, Four membeni of 
the Mission were bitten, one of whom died of hydrophobia. 
The disease also spread to the wolves^ who played great 
havoc. One wild nighty 
March 25, ^905^ during 
a blizzard blowing at a 
velocitj'^ of 88 miles an 
hour, two mad wolves 
raided the lines of the 
Cauiel Corps and worried 
seventy-eight cameJsand 
one liorse. Forty-eight 
of the camels and the 
Jiorse died of hydroplio- 
bla. O n aiio t h er o eeiLs kt n 
a horde of these creatures 
tried unsuccessful [y 
to rush the main camp* 

'rhe SeiStaiiis tlieuiselves 
were so overcome by 
terror that they actually 
kdled off all hut a few 
of their dogs on ’ivhoni 
they depend for safely 
and security at 

One of the most tragic experiences was the death of an 
Indian surveyor while on duty in the waterless Dasht*i- 
Margo. He ventured loo far from water and, owing to 
the intense heat* W':is tinuble either In move forward, or to 
retrace his steps. He and seven of his followers paid the 
penalty with their lives. This incident was marked by 
the heroistn of one of his men vvlio, seeing the surveyor 
die, deter mi lied to rescue the map, to secure which so many 
lives had been given. He cut it off from the hoard of the 
plane table and, knowing that he could not long retain cori- 
scioiisn^s, wound it under his waistcloth round his body. 
Then he blindly started northward in the hope of reaching 
water. The four men who commenced tliis journey with 
him collapsed, he hinisetf remembers no more than 
regaining consciousness at night-time lying by a pool in 
the Krash river. Here he was found by a wandering 
Alghaiij who csirried him on his back to a native 
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village whercp after receiving careful attentionp his life 
was saved^ The bodies of his unfortniiate companion^ 
were snoseqliently discovered in a completely mominilied 
condition* 

Seistati resembles other parts of Centnil Asia and aliriost 
every centre of importance in Afghanistanp ini^orauch that 
Jts existence depends upon irrigation* The canals which 
branch off froin the Hdmund^ hearing the waters of that 
river throughout the heart of the country, date back 1o 
a period which itself is long pirior to either Persiai^ or 
Afghan conque^sti The systems in vogue to-day are 
hardly an improvement upon those earlier waterworks; 
there is no douht that the region might be made the 
centre of an exceptionally fertile oasis if there were any 
endiiruig qualities in the local government^ security for 
trade or opening for agrieullural activity. Life in Seistan 
does not entail elaborate preparations. Provisions are 
^eap ^ and sheep and oxen are abundant. Rice comes from 
Herat, vegetables are scarcCp while wheat and barley may 
be purchased in large quantities. 

The feature of Seistan is the Hdmiind, Indeedp this 
region is as dependent upon the Helmund as Enypt 
is ^Ppn. the Nildp and in recent years agricultural 
conditions have much improved. The gross revenue 
IS now loopooo kharwars of gr^in, unh an additional 
7100 tomans as the value of other products. Of this 
latter return the Amir of Seistan tiikes one-fifth, 14^0 
tomans; wiih levies upon forage and firewood from each 
vtl age and the proceeds from the sales of permits to 
collect taxes on cow^s and sheep, I he cash revenue amountis 
to 14^095 tomans. The tax on cows is knins per ioo 
and tlie impost on sheep r kraii for 20 sheen, '[’here 
IS no levy on pJoujjh ing bullocks. OF tlie loo.opo kharwars 
of gram the Aintr receives 30,000 kharwars at the ralue of 
5 tomans per kharwar. The nett receipts are, therefore 
164,0^^, oF ^hich the Persian Ciovernment reuiiire 2600 
tomars m cash and 24,012 kharwars in grain, of wrhjcli 
Qoia kharwars are remitted in allowances to officials 
priests and troops.* In place of the payment in grain! 
too, the Persian Government usually accepts a cash 
equivalent at the rate of 7 fc^ms per kharwar, 0040 
tomans, the aggregate cash payment contributed by Seisin 
to leheran amounting to 12,540 tomans, or ^'2500. 

* ■' Sport Eind Politics under an Eastern Sky, ' ’ Earl oi Itonaldshay. 
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The prices ruling in the Nasratiibsiri Bazar are ;• 

Whfiat, 35 fcraiis, ar about tos., per kharwar of 649 lbs. 

Barley^ 20 krans^ or about per kharwar of ^9 lb*. 

Bbusa, 4 kraus per khajpii'ar of 649 lbs, 

Firc^-ood (tanmriskjp^ 4 krana per khanrar of 649 lbs. 

Bread, i krau per 2 mans or 15 lbs. 

Ghee* 4 krans per i man or 6J lbs. 

Alilk^ I kran per a mans or 13 lbs. 

Sugar^ 6 J krans per i man or 61 lbs. 

Fowls* 2 or 3 for a kran^ 

Eggs, 40 for a krau. 

The capital of SeisUn is divided into two sections— 
northern and southern ; aUhoufrh so long Ihe centre of 
iDcal government it reflects at first a somewhat cheerless 
and dilapidated appearance. The absence of roads about 
the city and the generally neglected condition of Hussein- 
abad, the southern town, set up a feeling of disappointment 
in those who see the place for the first timCi Beyond these 
two towns have sprung up in the last few years the neat 
buildings of the British Consulate, w^hich may be said to con¬ 
stitute a third part of the capitalj with Captain Maepher^n in 
charge of Anglo-Indian interests* Separated from the rest 
of the city by a broad stretch of level ground, some acres 
in extent, it occupies an admira-ble site and has the advan¬ 
tage oF room for extension, should it, at any timep be thought 
advisable to embark upon enlargenaent. Between two rows 
of buildings is a wide space, more nearly a square than a 
slreet, at the end of which the Union Jack flies. Behind 
the main block on the south side of the square is a mosque* 
The principal p>remises cover a space of about 150 yards by 
70 yards, the w'hole site consisting roughly of about 13 acres. 
Alongside the consulate stand the imposing premises of 
the British bank, a branch of the Imperial Bank of Persia^ 
comprising several excellent houses and a well-kept garden, 
Hui^seinabad is little more than a Collection of small^ 
domed mud-houseSp built, irrespective of ground plan, 
wheresoever fatic)' dictated and placed in the middle 
of a vast plain. Here and there a windmill of curious 
shape—usualSy stationary in the w’inter months, but w'anting 
only the fierce blasts of the Bad-i-s&d-o-bist ras or wand 
of 120 days, which blows unceasingly in the summer 
months, to rouse it to a state of wild activity—stands 
conspicuously arriong the Surrounding houses. Beyond 
* " Ott the Outskirts of Empire ia Asidrr*^ Earl o£ Konaldshay. 
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IhLs Ihtj residences of tlie Russian Consul and the Chief 
Mullali are the only othex objects likely to attract attention. 
The foriner, no longer the largest house in the tow-fi, is also 
badly situated, being enclosetl on three sides by houses 



and on (he fourtli by a graveyard, which stretches from the 
Consulate to the walls of Nitsratabad. The Russian Con¬ 
sulate itself, a reclaTigular building enclosing two court¬ 
yards opening into one another, has been, in reality, 
converted from native houses. It rejoices in an upper 
storeya cluster of domes—each room possessing a 
separate dome—forms the roof, above which stands a sorry - 
looking Bagstaff. 

Kasratabad, the northern town, though in itself insignifi¬ 
cant, is by far the more imposing half. It is surrounded 
by walls 30 feet in height, about 350 yards in length from 
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north to south and 400 yards from cast to west, witli 
bnUresSies at intervals of about 40 yards* An acldit 
rectangular enclosure projecting from the north-ui^ 
corner contains the are or citadel, in which is sitoatf 
palace of the Amir. In 
the centre of the soiitliern 
wall, supported on either 
side by buttresses, stands 
one of die two gateways 
cf the city. From here 
the centra] street traverses 
the length of the city, 
terminaling in a Fimilar 
gateway in the centre of 
the north wall. Running 
all round is a protected 
way which is loon- 
holed ; there is .. 

deep ditch, sometimes 
tilled with water. The 
nlace possesses from liiiy 
one hundred shops; 
one except ion they 

insignilicaiit and mainly occupied by soldiers who, 
during their term of service in Seislan, devote thein.selv’ea to 
trade and are scarcely ever taken away from the fort. Tlic 
open spaces in the city have been cultivated,and little patches 
of grain may occasionally be seen. As is always thy case 
wdth Persian towns donkeys are everywhere to tlic fore. 

Nasratabad is garrisoned by two Kaiii regiments/ one of 
vvhich is disbaiirled at home, while the oUier supjdtes 
shopkeepers to the capital in the intervals of military duties. 
The nominal strength is 1000, but Jess than 800 men 
are mobilised. Ttiey are armed with the useless jezaii, 
although at Birjaiid there is a store of Werndl rifles 
they are supposed to leceivc a new uniform every second 
year. Service is for life and is hereditary in tlie families 
supplying the soldiers. I’heir pay is twenty krans—tw'elve 
shillings—and 7^ mans of wheal yearly; on service in 
Seistan they are given rations. As may be supposed, they 
do not constitute a formidable body of fighting men. In 

there are 20 gunners hailing 
position of which they take the 
Sisbm." lieut-CoIonel C, E, Yate. 
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fullest adviintage. They carry on tlie business of money- 
lendtirs, ch^irging 500 per cent, as a miiiiinum ] 

It haji5 long been recognised in Seistan tha^ while Indiitn 
comroerce can achieve no compensating relurn in the 
markets of Khoritssan against the trade of Russia and a 
dam of prahibi to ry tiLri^s blocks any lit lie trickle from 
India entering Cenlial Asia, something might be g^iincd by 
concentrating attention upon Seistan itself. Accordingly, 
\vhcrt in 1896 the hiying-out of a route between Nushki and 
Xasratahad was begun and the construction of a railway 
between Quell a and Nushki was mootcdp two important steps 
in Ihe riglit^ direction were indicated. The distance from 
Quetta to Nasralabad along the route which w^as adopted is 
565 miles* The tive stages out of Quetta down to Nushki^ 
a distance of 93 miles^ pass ihrough mountainous country. 
The road descends 3564 feet from the Quell a plateau to the 
great tableland which stretches away to Seistan at a height 
of 3000 feel. Across iL lies the track, fairly level and 
admirably adapted for the passage of caravans. The hills 
tower in I ough fantastic forms along the road to Xushki.and 
in crossing from valley to valley vistas of the mountain 
scenery of lialuchistaci open out in constant succession, 
t lie ah itudeof the country above the sea and the dry bracing 
atmosphere creale^ in winter^ a pleasant feeling of exliilara'^ 
tiijiy The heal in sunimer is itilcnsep but the temperature 
varies betw^een the extremes of heat and cold. 

The hills are the great feature of Quetta. To the east, 
\ViUnn a mile or two of die bazaar, the Mardar range rises 
to a height nf ii^ooo feet, forming a splendid background 
to The cantonment. To Ibe nortli, wed and south the plain 
streEches out to the foot of the ;i 3 Tghira,Tuckatoo and Chilian 
hills. Rare and rugged are their slopes^ for fhe juniper 
gnjves are tucked away in clefts on the hsM-sides. Chill and 
forbidding are their summits^ save at sunset W'hen they flush 
scarlet as sin ^ then deepening gradually to purple pate to 
amethyst as twilight falls. As the night darkens, too, the 
fires of the charcoal-burners in the juniper valleys Qash 
out, and the I owning of cattle from a distant bazaar 
reverbenilet^ in the still air* The almysphere is very clear 
and d is Ian CCS are most deceptive. Dust-storms are frequent 
and the tmy dust-devil may be seeu across the plain 
I willing rapidly in the radiant sunlight Near QuetU 
there are a few mud-WMlled villages. They contain mostly 
.1 mbced population^ the Baluchis proper being nomads and 
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living ill black blanket-tentH>i Bven of these there are very 
few except at harvest time, when beside every threshing-floor, 
dotted amongst the golden mounds of bhusa, are ragged 
shelters. Each tent is composed simply of a couple of 



coarse goats'-hair blankets stretched, one to the windward 
and one overhead, across some forked slicks. Inside swarm 
a mass of men, women and children. TJie women wear long* 
sleeved, red cotton shirts reaching to the ankles, full cottim 
trousers and chaJtlas of indigo blue cotton. They do not 
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appear to veil themselves among tlicir own people ; upon 
the approach of the white man a corner of the ckadtia is 
caught quickly across the mouth. The cfiatida falls straight 
down from the crown of the head to the heels and the frayed^ 
soil-worn tail is left to drag among the dust heaps, Tliu 
long black tresses of the women are thickly plaited and 
ornatnented wdtii blue beads and white cowries. Sometimes 
a mass of coins is worn like a fringe over the forehead. 
Their shirts are Jin el y worked hi green and gold on the hems^ 
at the sleeveSj neckp skirt and doivn the opening at the 
throat with the Russian cross stitch. 

The Baluchi is a wild-looking man w ith long, black, well- 
oiled locks, which he keeps hanging in heavy round his 
neck and slioislders. He wears dow’ing cotton trou^^ers, a 
cotton shirt, a waistcoat and a variety ot coals according to 
his means. His apparel is of the dirtiest and his bare feet 
arc thrust iiUo heavy ammunition bools with never a lace in 
them. In spite of cerlaiii defects in his attire^ he is a very 
dignihed-looking man and a iHirn leader—ot canids I 
Moreover, he does not set too high value upon his women¬ 
folk; labour is divided, and in ploughing his wife and a camel 
are usually harnessed together The price of a spouse is 
calculated in so many goats^ sheep, donkeys or camels. 

From yiietta a good driving road runs as far as Samtnigb^ 
8 miles distant^ vviieru there is a snialj caravansary. From 
this point a kiifcha road bears oft south-west cirding round 
the norlhern fool of Chiltan in the viiJIey of Gird! Tallao^ 
neiu- the middle of vvhmh the next fjaltiiig-place. Here 
there is a caravansary built in the Persian fashion—a square 
courtyard wilh leans-to for cattle and camehmen and in one 
comer quarteri^, consisting of a mud 
svooden chapf^fir Umneh, for travellers of a better class. ^ 

From Girdi Tallao the road proceeds to Tiileri through a 
cuUivatcd valley^ always bordered hy the l^are hills^ At 
Tiileri there is an□ tiler rest-house built on the same pattern, 
but posses^iing the luxury of windows m the lower storey. 
After leaving Tiileri the road is level for the first lew miles 
as far as the Sherinab stream. It then rises graduaJty for 
the ascentof tlie Barak pass, where there is a litter gf rubble 
and stones and the ground is very much bi okcn. Beyond 
the piLsSj in the vicinity of Murad Khan Killah, the v^alley 
spreads out to a level plain with saiidy^ wetbcultivated 
soil—for Baluchistan. Up to this point in this stage there 
is not a vestige of a tree nor yet a camebthorn bush- 
even the Water is brackish. Moreover signs of agricultural 
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activity do not continue. Soon after leaving Murad Khan 
the route lies across stony, uneven ground until the Kishingi 
valley is reached^ Here tlie soil is once more sandy ; 
camel-thorn abounds^ and in spring there is the glow oi 
crimson tulips. Beyond Kishingi, the road descends into 
the Nushki plain by a long, steep pass, 

Et has not been possible for Nu,shki to avoid the prospeiit>^ 
which follows in the train of the caraA^an. At the present 
moment it is an active but unfortunate settlement. Built at 
the fool of the hills which bound it on ihe north and only 
2 (jf 3 inilefs from the range separaling it from Kishfiigi, the 
winds from the westp SAveeping along the plain |o tlie hilb 
and then eddying back again carrying clouds of dust, catch 
Nushki both ways. Although very seriously exposed and 
lying on the edge of the desert which stretches away 
Westwards to the Hehimnd, there are evidences in the 
country around ot attempts at agriculture. Irrigation is 
practised and the trickle of Avater rrD]ii the Kalsar stream 
has been augmented by the careful sinking of wells, until 
the present stated Nttsliki is in near relation with that Avhich 
sterns to have existed mnny generations ago. On the top 
of alow spur of tnlls winch rui^s south across the valley, 
Avhere Ava^ once a BalucEii fort, now stands an ugly mud- 
coloured, flat-roofed bungalow, the traveller's rest-house. 
The hill on which it is built is very stony and absolutely 
bare of vegetation. On its southern aspect is a pebbly 
waiter-course into A.vhich the ^vater, after running close to 
the bazaar and supplying two cattle-fords^ dribbles scantily. 
The water-course m a favourite place for the disposal of dead 
camels and donkeys ; while the unwholesome little riv^eTj 
the gerra-hearer of many maladieoi, serve?^ to turn thtee 
rather primitive Avaterwheels for the grinding of wheat and 
barley. In the clay soil along the edges of the stream 
myriatls of tiny mauve irises grow during sapring, Avith Iterc 
and there scarlet and yellOAv tulips. 

The bazaar is somewhat uninteresting, for it has been 
built by a British officer in uncompromisingly straight lines. 
Of course it is all made of mud ; the roofs are flat and there 
are no balconies or verandahs because Avood is scarce. So 
also there are no white Hindu temples and shady peepnl 
treerf, no domed mosqttes mid stately-parched gateways, no 
strings of chillies strung across the shop fronts crimsoning 
in the sun* There is no touch of colour anywhere ; even 
the people seem to he dad in dirty white or dusty indtgo- 
blue. 
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A widL^ street leads through the c^sntre of the bascaar^ 
and upon it are set two rows of one-storey raud-shops. 
Nearly 3 ]] belong to HiniJu bunnias from Siijl^'piir. Their 
effects lire chiefly sacks of grain and Manchester cotton 
goods^ a few native-raade long overcoats^ ivaistcoats 
broidered with gold or silver lliread and [he peaked Afghan 
kill I ah Or semi-conlcal capt ^vorn in the centre of the 
puggaree. At the end of tliis thoroughfare are the police 
lineSp post office and seme attempts at a inilitarj^ cantun- 
ment in which (he toca! le\=y is quartered* The population 
is liable to HucluaEion, Three years ago there were 250 
people and rallier more than 200 liouseSpOf which 120 were 
shops ; but any estimate to-day would need to be much 
greater,, as the numbers of the population have doubled. 
This incieaHC is due primarily to the growing popularity of 
the NushkbSeistan route and an intluji of people wdio were 
concerned in the construction of the Quetta-Nushki rail¬ 
way. The compleht>n of tills work^ \vhieh was opened to 
traffic on November 15, 1905^ when a tri-weekly service was 
initiated^ will probably cause the abandonment of the present 
position which Niishki occupies. The soil there has been 
infected by epidetnics of cholera, and enteric is endemic 
among the villagers. 

The actual terminus of the hne has been pLiced 10 miles 
further on in the open valley, where there is both water and 
a hetler situation. There is little doubt that ultirofitely the 
preference of the caravans and ihe merchants will be given 
to the spot where tlie station premises are already located* 

Work upon the railway began in the summer of 1902, 
wlien the difficulties which it presenled were not for¬ 
midable. Tlie cost of construclioii has been but little 
more (ban half a miihon sterling. The line^ wliich is 
S3 miles in lengthy brandies off from the North-Western 
railway to Quetta above the Bolan pass, 3 miles from 
Shezand station and miles shtirt of Quella itself, at a 
height of 5S64 feet, Tlie stations constructed on the 
line are very well appointed, far better limn those upon the 
Balan or Humai systems* Th^^y reflect tlie groatt'J^t credit 
on the engineers* They are as follows; 


T . Nish pa Hast, 

2, Nishpa West* 
Tin WaliklLan. 
*|, DhinEpr- 
5, Sbeikb WazU* 


6 , Khurd Baiak. 

Kardagap, 

3* GtUajigur KotaJ, 
9, Kishiiigi* 

IQ. Xnshki. 
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In g^jneral, Mr. Woortside may be congratulated upon the 
successful termination of his labours. Certain features 
in the construction are novel and create a somewhat daririE 
precedent^ as bridges have been built only over the 
large streams. Across the smalSer streams the Hue runs, 
so th^at in heavy storms it may lie washed away and the 
servicedislocated. Theesperi me ut niay p ro ve t ro ublesom e, 
and it wilJ be interesting to see ho%v the system answers ; 
with small traffic it may be a succeijs* For a Irmg time 
there will be little traffic heyotid the iVUstang districtp 
although there is likely to be a large trade from there 
during the hot weather- The investigations ol the engineers 
liave proved that in all the valleys water is everywhere 
within practicable distance, under 15a feet generally. 
Where there was desolation before^ and where it w-as not 
believed possible to find water^ plentiful springs have been 
tapped. 

Splendid work has been done by two young engineerSp 
fresh from Scotland^ Mr. Slee and Mr. Young, In two 
years or less these young men have learned the languages 
generally spoken by the workmen, and in dealing with the 
tribesmen, who uuiuhered some thousands, they have had 
neither difficulty nor opposition. Their lives cannot be said 
to have been lonely. Day and night they were busy, orders 
fsr instructions being incessantly solicited^ while their wwds 
were law in settling the disputes that so frequently arose 
between the tribesmen* 

With the advent of the railway to Nushki, that place now 
becomes the starting-point ol the great Indo-Ferso over¬ 
land caravan route. Prior to 1896, the existence of cerhiin 
questions of a political nature prevented any deli tiile steps 
being taken towards the construction of a trade-way l>e- 
tween Seistan and Nushki. The Amir of Afghattislanj Abdur 
Rahman, whose fiscal policy was well calcufated to slifle 
trade, w^as in occupation of the Cliageh district^ through 
which lay the direct route from Nushki to Seistan. It was 
eminently desirable that a change should be effected in the 
ownership ol this district. In accordance with the Agree¬ 
ment of 1893P drawn up between Sir Mortimer Durand and 
Abdur Kahnian, the Chageh district was assigned to the 
British sphere. In the following years, 1S94-6, a Boundary 
Commission under Captain McMahon occupied itself in 
demarcating the frontier of Afghanistan south of the Hel- 
mund and up to Kolid-Malik-i-biah ; in 1895, by agreement 
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witli the Shah, a second Com mission under CoJond HHildich 
proceeded to define ilie I'erso-Baluch frontier between 
Kohik and Koh-i-MaJik-i-fiiah—a distartce of 300 miles. So 
soon as tliese two missions had completed their labotiis, 
Captain Webb W'are was appointed the Assistant I'otiticaJ 
Officer and was placed in cliarge of the stretch of 
country which had accrued to the Governmetit of 1 ndia 
as the result of the demarcation, Major Trench proceeding 
to Seistan. Capiain. Webh Ware at once set himself to 
work upon plans for the creation of a trade route between 
Seistan and Nushki, the good fortune w'hidi had attended 
his earlier tifforts being carried a stage further in 1900, 
when the interests of the Khan of Kelat in the Nushki district 
were bought out at a perpetual quit^rent of 9000 rupees 
per annum. Success has been pronounced ; and bolh the 
characler and Complexion of this barren region have been 
transformed. No more difficult country could have been 
found for development. In the days before the road 
was started the region was the home of roving parlies of 
Baluchi and Afghan ruffians who periodically sallied forth 
to plunder passing caravans. Further, heat, the absence of 
water and the dangers ctf the journey to India over long 
desert stretches, militated against its adoption. Only at rare 
intervals did a caravan attempt the venture. 

These defects are now’^, in the main, surmounted, and 
an e.XL'e]Ient trade route is established between Nushki 
and Nasmtabad, the marches being divided into twenty- 
one stages, Between Nushki and Kobai a knlcSid road 
varying in breadth between 10 feet and 20 feet, is 
laid out. Dak bungalows have also been establi.shed at 
regularly appointed stations and* telegraphic comiuunica- 
tion exists. Around the several bungalows there are now 
tmy settlements where itlner:mt traders e.vlst on the 
proceeds of their business with the caravans, llfaraud- 
mg bands iiave ceased to worry, as their leaders have been 
made responsible for the safe custody of travellers be¬ 
tween tJie different stages. At each post there is a small 
levj'-guard and quarters for the camel-dak, which carries 
the mad between India and Seistan in nine and a 
half days. Although it is impossible to avoid the 
heat, the water difficulty is no longer insuperable. Wells 
have been sunk and, since the abolition of ail tolls and 
duties on the route—which wise precaution was made an 

stations are N'ushki, Mall, DaJbmdia. Mtroi 
MsKhki Cbfthj Sainduk^ Kiha Rabat, * 
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essential preliminary to the inauguration of Ifie sen'iee — an 
mcreasinfj stream of camels passes to and fro, between 
India and Khorassanni 
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List of b^twetn Nushki rail 


htad t3?fii Nnsrai^bad. 


1 r^Niishki to Mull 

to Padag , . * , 

Padag to Vadgir Chah ^ 

4. Yadg^r Chab to Hiilbantiin 
5 - ^I>albiitidin to Jujaki 
6 . Jiijaki to Motoi . ^ . 

j.^liftroi to Cliali Standan 
fi- €hab Sauclan to Tratob . 
g. Tratoh to Kundi . , . , 

Jo. Kundi to Ma^ldd Cliah 
ii^^MashM Chah to Wart CtaJi , ^ 

1 3, Wiiri: Ctiah to Mikak Kare£ + 
ijv Mokak to Saiodqk 

r4.^Saljidiifc to KLrtaka, 

15- Kirtaka to Chah Mohanuned Rtzq 
16^ Chah Mohammod Re2a to Killa Robat 
Robat to Hoirnak » , - ^ 

f H. Hormak to I^owad Cbah . 

19^ Nowad Chah to Girdi Thana n 

20. Girdi Thana to Asak Chali 

21. Asak Chah to Kaytd Khan's khrt 
22- Sayed Khanka hhel to Ns^ratabiuJ 

Quetta to ^ftishki . , , , 


35 

24 

30 

21 

31 

24 

23 

22 
26 

I J 

17 

T 7 

23 

^4 

7 

22 

10 

20 

9 S 


Total - . , . , 565 

The road follows t wo sides of a triangle, skirting the whole 
of ^uthpn Afghanistan before entering Persia at Koh-i- 
Malik-i-Biah, The distance from Nushki to Koh-i-Malik-i- 
Siah and thence direct to Meshed is just 1000 miles. To 

' Tdegraph staliona. 
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aid tradLTi using this route n rebiitc of sev'en-ujghlhs of 
tfie Indian Customs duty is altowiid. As the str^ is free 
to Bunder Ahbiis, this concession should be increased so 
that the starting-points of the caravans—nc., Nushki and 
Bunder Abbai^might be on a footing of equality. *' Draw¬ 
backs '■ of 3,^ per cent, are granted by the XorlJi-Western 
railway on alJ goods sent by it and destined for Persia, 
Addilional facilities have also been arranged for the trade 
using this new route ; in order to avoid the difficulty 
of having to go^ 150 miles out of their way to Nasratabad fui' 
Customs esa mi nation, hitherto esperieiiccd by mei'clianls 
proceeding by 1 he Nushki route to Khorassan, a first-class 
Customs Bureau has been established at Koh-i-M;dik-i-biah. 
this enabjes kti/Uas to proceed direct to Kain and Kho- 
rajssan VKi the Palankoti route and 1u av'oid the detour 
through Seistan. biii'themiore, a British Consular Agent 
has been deputed to Koh-i-Malik-i-Siab, one of whose prin¬ 
cipal dultes it will he to wiilch tiic interests of liritish tradeni 
using^lhe route and to assist them in their dealings with 
the Customs authorities. As regards traffic, since the 
opening of the Quetta-Nuibki railway a considerable flow of 
trade has set in from the Helmund' direction r /fj Cliageb, 
as Caravans for Herat and Afghan tinders naturally prefer 
to follow tlie Helmund to a point north-west of Cliagch and 
tlieij to turn southwards, A s( retch of desert still lias to 
be crossed j but it is less in extent than that between Nushki 
and the Persian frontier at Kobat. 

In order to encourage traders a revised scliednle of rates 
for the hire of camels along the Nushki-Seistan-Mcslied 
njule has been issued by the Government of India. Jiy 
these changes the hire for single camels carrying 40c pounds 
has been reduced from 37 rs. 8 a. for the single journey 
to 55 '■s- ; for the double journey from joo to 05 rs., the 
time having been decreased from 105 to 83 days: this Litter 
is a distinct advance. The charge per kharwar has been 
reducfd from 370 krans tn 35f^ ki-ans ti shahis, or 80 rs. 6 a. 
This concession does not ytt equal the average rate of 
lure from Bunder Abbas to Meshed, which is 300 krans 
per kliarw.ir, Goods [iinst be packed in gunny bags 
boxes or leather cases, 110 package weighing muri; than 
2* mauuds. Special rates are quoted for wood-work and 
iron materials. The periods a Hoiked for the journev are ; 
yuelU to Seistao , . . , daj«. 

St^istan to ilt-'Mhcd . . , . 40 

Nushki to Seistan . . , . iS 
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Contractors wiJl Iw held rcspftnsible for all loss and 
damage to goods in transit obviously due to the neglect of 
the camel-men. They will he at liberty to refuse goods 
for delivery if tiiey are not properly packed and secured. 
I.OS8 through raids will be considered beyond (he con¬ 
tractors’ responsibility. Ten days' notice must be given 
for any nujpber of camels required up to 40, »<; days for 
over 50 and up to 300, 50 days above 300 but ti of exceeding 
1000. Express camels can be hired at higher rates, the 
journey from Quetta to Scistan being then made in 30 days. 

The evident success of the new route has been the more 
remarlodilc because M, Naus, tlie head of the Belgian ad¬ 
ministration lliat conducts iJie I’ersiaii Customs, has devised 
special means to check the expansion of Indian trade, 
two Customs officers being appointed to Xasratabad to 
deal with it To give rest to their existence these men 
imposed many novel regulations upon caravans.* The 
camelmen are fined for the non-observance of ;irbitrary 
rules which are purposely varied so dial contusion may 
be created; the men are thrown into prison, the animals 
seized and tfie goods confiscated. In addition, the 
Customs barrier in Scistan is reinforcud by a plague 
cordon between Seislan and Ehorassan against caravans 
from I ndia, in spile of the fact that the period of any possible 
incubation lias expired long before a caravan from Quetta 
can reach Seistan, and that the limits of time, within which 
quarantine is permissible, have been bid dow'n bv the deci¬ 
sion of the Venice Sanitary Congress. The hcadqu.artei's of 
this latest pest are at Turbat-i-Haidari and Karez. Mean- 
w'hile the Russian and Belgian authorities encoumgc the 
circulation of alarmist rumours about the murlality from 
Indian plague in Selstan, the doctor at the Russian lega¬ 
tion in Teheran recently having spread a statement that 99 
per cent, of dsfhs from plague had occurred in the Naizar 
district of Seistan. While these reports are very greatly 
exaggerated in respect of Indian plague, an epidcMnic of 
this disease nevertheless ravaged Seislan during tlie spring 
of 1906. At Nasratabad the population was reduced 
through it from 2300 to rather more than 300. The efforts 
of Dr. Kelly, the' medical officer attached to the British 
Consulate in Nasratabad, however, did much to arrejit it, 
over 500 inoculations having been made and an excellent 
impression created by the recovery of a man who had been 
seized after being inoculated by him. None-the-less, its 
* '■ ITie Middle Eastern Question,” Valentine Chiiol. 
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existence^ prepiUit^ the way for more vigorous precaU' 
tions against Indian caravans, the measures of the ptagiie 
officials being directed against the developiueiit of Indian 
commercial relations with Northern Persia and Noi thern 


I 
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Afghanin the hope thiit Periiian and Afghan merchants 
may frequent the Me&hed emporium. At the presenl 
moment these preventive measures have achieved con¬ 
spicuous succesSp, and Russian commerciaS activity has 
entirely subjugated Khorassan province. No headway 
appears to be j>o.s-sib!e for British trade ; white the rapid 
growth of Russian commercial influence^ under this system 
of pernicious assistanccp threatens to reduce Seistan lo the 
pCJiifion of a commercial base from which the markets of 
India can be attacked by articles ot Russian manufacliire, 
A precisely simibr state of things prevails at Meshed in 
riispect of Afghanistan. 

It is of v^aiue to compare the Nushki-ScLstan route to 
Meshed with olherSp viz,, the Bunder Abbas-Narmashlr-Neh- 
Turbalroutej the Bunder Abbas-Yezd-Turbat route] IheBush- 
ire-Yezd-Turbat route; the Basra-Baghdad-Kermanshali- 
Teheran route; and the Trebizond-Tabriz-Teheran route. 
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2. The Bunder Abb4s-Narraa:shir-Neh-Turbiit route-—The 
distance about 900 mLle!^ and the time taken to traverse it 
is from 80 to 120 days. The cost of transport is ahK>ut ^'5 
per 650 lbs. It Ls needless to 5iay that owing to Bunder Abbas^ 
being in direct conimun Scat ion with Londoiip goods reach 
it at a cheaper rate ;md more quickly than rif? Nushkip 
which is not a$ yet a coiumercial centre of any great import- 
ance. At Bunder Abbas, too^ there is a large and old-estab¬ 
lished colony of British Indian merchants^ in addition to the 
agents of more than one British firm. This route, moreover, 
possesses certaii-i inherent attract ions. The Customs exami¬ 
nation takes place at the point of Janding, before the caravan 
journey commences ; while goods destined for export are 
only examined at Bunder Abbas, Further, there are 
alternative markets at Basil and Kerman, and alterna¬ 
tive routes T^Vi those centres. Supplies also are cheaper and 
not so scanty ; and tJie grasiing is better. At the same time, 
the Niishki route is quite secure a.s far as the British frontier 
and comparatively safe in Persian territory. No route 
ill Southern J*ersia is ever permanently safe. 

3. Tlie Bunder Abbas-^'ezd-Turbat route.—^An alternative 
route fi'oiii Bunder Abbas of less imporlance, but stilt the 
second largest artery of trade from the south as regards 
Khomssan, run^ vui Vezd, to whieli centre much trade is 
attracted by the presence of a large number of merchants 
and tile prospect of cJiOice of markets. Several Khoras- 
Han merchants, indeed, make tlieir purchases in Yezd ; 
although every year the tendency is to go further afield and 
eslab) I sh d irect rela [ ion s el sewhere. 'The smaller merch ants 
from lack of capital continue to depend upon the credit 
afforded them by the wealthier members of the fraternity 
and are thus lied lo the home mart 

4. The Bushire-Yessd-Turbat route.—Bushire is 933 miles 
distant from Meshed and a certain quantity of goods reaches 
Khoras*an from that port, perhaps to the extent of 4 per cent, 
of its total imports* As a rule, the trade is not direct^ but 
applies to that class of traffic which is done by merchants 
who do business solely with Yezd. 

g. The Basra-Baghdad-Kermanshah-Tuheran roule. — The 
distance from Baghdad is over 1000 miles* The time 
taken is about four to five months, the cost being about 
105. per 650 lbs. Goods in transit by this route pay a 
penally of i per cent, to the Turkish Customs. Owing to 
the lack of water-carriage on the Tigris there is frequently 
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mucJi delay at Basm before gooHi<i are forwarded; and, as 
everything breaks bulk at Basra and again at Baghdad, the 
route IS bound to be expensive. It is preferred for heavy 
articJ^ such 35 pmnos and rnachiiicry^ 

T his roulej ^ far as Khorassan is conccrnedp is chiefly 
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used for the iinportation of British, Austro Hungarian and 
Gernian manufactures, such as cloth, gold and silver tliread 
and Ince. These goods, as a nde, are destiiied primarilv 
for T^eheraii; but, when conditions are more promising at 
Meshed, they are forwarded for sale to that market. Yet 
another aspect of this route is that Baghdad, owing to its 
proximity to Kerhela, is a great pilgrim centre. Conse¬ 
quently, merchants not infrequently combine a little profit 
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with ii pilgntui^ge. The figures for 1904-1905 on this route 
are ^'14,491 as against ^lo^Soo in 1903-1904* 

6. The Trebiaond-Tabriz-Teheraii route^ — Trebtzond is 
the most westerly port of entry with which tJie trade of 
Khorassail and the commercial centres oi Meshed and 
Seistan is concerned. The distance to Meshed is some 
1400 miles and the time taken is seldom less than live 
months. The cost is about j£i2 per 65a lbs. This route (fxists 
owing to the fact that goods using it pay no Customs inTurkey ; 
but it is a terribly tong and expensive journey to Khorassan^ 
T.vhiie the strict application of the new Persian Customs rules 
is reacttnj^ uiifavournibly on its prosperiy. The advent of 
the Russian rail-head within a few miles of Tabriz will also 
press it very hard. At the same Lime certain classes of 
goods, not aiTected by Russian competition, will continue 
to use this route. The total for the year 1904-1905 was 
ret Limed at £iJtj 7 o, as against £aij 0 o for 1903-1904, 

To summarise: Route No^ i is an artificial route called 
into being on account of the fiscal barriers erected around 
Afghanistan.^ Olhcrvvise the Kanthihar-Herat route is shorter 
and cheaper. Routes 2 and 3 are the most natural, but 
receive little assi-stanCt: from the Persian Govemnient in 
the suppression of brigandage or in other ways. Their 
desert nature also constUutes a grave disiidv-anlage. 
These routes are the main arteries of coinmerce 
from the south. Routes 5 and 6 are not primarily intended 
to serve Khorassan* but occasionally the market is more 
promising at xVieshed than Teheran. 

A table of these trade routes is appended : 
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It IS, lio^erer, a question of politics more than of trade, 
and the Nu^ki-Nasratabad route is of less significance 
considerations which attach to die future 
state of Seistan. In this ^vay the importance of the latter is 
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attaches to Hemt, because tlie 
ot^apalion of Wionissan by Russia would imply a dSnab 
mg control of Seistan. Moreover, any movement Across 

Herd^naJih^’"’ Kandahar from 

Fari ' alF the^mili. ^^brnwar and 

laraii, at the mercy of Russia, a contincenev which ic 

certainly to be avoided in the present disordered condition 

th^. ^ ^*‘stan is equally related to 

the strategic positions of Russia in Cenlmr Asia and Indi^ 
insomuch that if Russia were to become installed theS 
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advance upon India, which is presented 

turbances among Uie Baluchi peoples and to Tn 

Sion’' throughout the tran^-froitier 

nf .« I " moveine[it, too. an actual advance 

of 300 ™il«, would impose upon I he Government of India 
many additioiiaJ outlays of money, besides keeping India in 
^ unsettled and an^Eous state. It be Keen 
that the interests of Kusjia and india in Seistan proceed on 
identical lines. If India were able to control Outer Seistan 
an mipOrtarit position would be established from which she 
TOuId frustrate Russia's designs along the Perso-Afghan 
Ixirder and m the direction of the Persian Gulf. To do this 
n Af"h interests of Seistau as our piition 

The ^^^tilage with respect to Persia rests just now with 
^ activity can only he countered with 
® permanent understanding With the Amir and 

«i[h Kandaliar linked up bv f-iilwav ^ InHiT Af^K 
-Stan definitely united in'^ari^is with^/lnd jfeif ged 
from the wjles of Russia, once more dependant upon ^ 
d ’ih" ‘^^ ^'^rsoAfghan border would V* en- 

.erv/?n'!'i the combination well miSt 

East! * further Ru.ssian activities in the Middle 
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CHAPTER X 

PROVINCES AND DISTRICT CENTRES, ETHNO¬ 
GRAPHICAL AND OROLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 

Afghanistan to-day is di\'ided into five major provinces— 
Kabul, Herat, Kandahar, Afghan Turkestan and Badakshan ; 
and two territories—Kafiristan and Waktiim. Kandahaj in¬ 
cludes Seistan and the biishi of the Kclmund; Herat the 
basin of the Hari-Rud and north-western Afghanistan; 
Afghan Turkestan the former khanates Andktiui, Maimana, 
Balkh and Khulm; the province of Badakshan administers 
the territory of Wakhan and the regions of the Upper Oxus, 
Kabul, Herat and Kandahar are the centres of their 
respective provinces; Tashkurgau and Maiard-Sharif of 
Afghan Turkestan and Eaizabad of Badakshan. 

The province of Kabul is bounded on the north’West by 
the Koh-i-Baba, north by the Hindu Kusii, north-east by 
the Panjsher river and on the east by Jagdalik. In the 
south its limits are defined by the Sufed Koh and Ghazni; 
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to the w^t by the hill country of the Hazara^, while 
area of adimnistration includes Bamkn and ILiihak. 
iJie proxincc is very mountainous, but it contains also a 
- arable lands ivhich, Jj-ing along the base 
ot the hills, denve much of their richness from the off- 
scounngs of the mountain faces, 

Wlieat and barley are the chief products, these grains 
constituting the staple food of the poorest classes. None¬ 
theless, the crops are not sufficient for the needs of the 
province ^d the demands of an inter-provincial export 
trade, which exists in a flourishing condition. Cer^s 
are imported from Ghazni and rice from Upper Ban- 
gash, Jelalabad, Lughman and even Kunar, In bad 
years, when prices rule high, coni is obtained from 
Raiman which is also the chief centre for snppUes of 
g lee. The Hajiira country and the Ghilifui region are 
active competitors with Bamian in tiiis tmde. Agricul¬ 
ture Md pastoral pursuits in the main attract the sole 
energies of the countryside; the most important pas- 
Jirage existmg in Logar. Grass is plentiful in the 
Kabul vTiIley and also towards Ghorband, while agricultural 
development is greatest in the Rutidiak district. Water is 
ahunda^and every landowner devotes considerable atten- 
bon to ^it-cultun>. A large proportion of tfie population 
in the Kabul proinnee live in tents during tlie sommer 
montlis. Tile villages are of various sizes and usually 
number 150 families. As a rule the rillages are not fortified • 
but each contains a small guard-tower from where a watch 
15 kept over the villages, fields and flocks. Sheep are 
maintained for purposes of breeding, but bullocks, camcis. 
mules and horses are employed in transport—tradimr 
between Turkestan, India and Khorassan. Bullocks are 
made use of within the precincts of the Kabul v^ev • 
camels between Kabul province, Khonissan and Turkestan ; 
mules and ponies between the provAnce and the Hazara 
countrj^ 

Tho province of BadakaJi^m iies in the extreme east of 
Afghanistaji. It is bounded on the uortfi and the eafst by 

course of tlie Oxus, south bv the crests of the Hindu 
Kush as far as the junction of the Hindu Kush with the 
Mustagh and Sarikol ranges, west by a line W'hich 
crosses the Turkestan plain southwards from the junction 
of the Kunduz river w-ith the Oxus, from which point it 
proceeds ultimately to strike the Hindu Kush, The prin- 
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cipal stib-dhisions of Badakslian an?: on the west, Rastak, 
Kataghan, fitiori, Narin and Anderab; on the north, 
Darw'a^, Ragh and Shiwa ; on the east, Gharan, Tshkashim, 
Zebak and Waklian; elsewhere, Faiaabad. Farkhar, 
Minjan and Kishm. Numerous lofty mountam ranges 
and deep rugged valleys, wherein there is no little agri¬ 
cultural development, define its physiograpliy, while 
ethnographically the bulk of the jteoplc of the pro’^'ince are 
Tajik, . 

In printer tlie climate is severe, the mountain passes being 
blocked by snow- and the rivers froa;n. In general 
it appears somewhat diversified and in the loftier parts of 
the province the agricultural seasons are frequently niined 
by early frost. Tic rhief industrial centres of the region 
are situated in the more temperate aones wlicre tire valleys 
are sheltered by the orological development. The rain-fall, 
bv reason of the ,*itimiilating infilleute of the forests, is 
abundant, especially in March and April. With the end of 
April a period of'drought, continuing throughout May, 
June, July and in a lesser degree in the months of August, 
Se ptem ber and Octobe r, begins. Snow m akes its appea ranee 
in November, but the heavier falls do not begin until the 
niiddlc of December. 

The principal industry of Badakshan is agricultural; but 
there is also considerable mineral wealth, while salt deposits 
and sulphur mines are known to exist and in some measure 
have been exploited. Salt and sulphur are found in the 
valley of the Kokcha; iron exists near FaiaabiLd, while the 
ruby mines, for which the province has been celebrated, 
and the lapis-lazuli mines, are found respectively on Uie 
right bank of the Oxus dose to IshkasMm, in Gharan and 
near the smtrees of the Kokeba. The ruby mines lie some 
1200 feet above the Oxus river; but the deposit arc 
not worked regularly, although from time to time in tlie 
reign of Abdur Rahman projects for developing tliem were 
initiated. 

The alpine territory of Wakhan lies in the extreme nortli- 
cast. U consists of two upland valleys which are traversed 
by the Panja. These are hemmed in on eitiier side by lofty 
mountains; those to the south form the northern section 
of the Hindu Kush here crossed by very- diffic^ult pa.sses, 
the easiest of which is the Banc^hil {12,000 feet) leading to 
Chitral and Gilgit. The chief resources of the people are 
derived from tlieir flocks of sheep and droves of Tibetan 
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yak. Wiiklian is too elevatetl and sterile for tillage, but it 
yields a pastuTage like tliat of the Pamir region. In this 
^pine district the lowest hamlet is Sooo feet; Sarhad, the 
highest, is no less than 11,000 feet above the sea. Never^ 
theless, pulse and barley crops are grown in tire more sheP 
tered glens. 

As a prtivmce .\fgliaii Turkestan r^mks among the most 
impirtant in the State. Before its division at the liands of 
Abdur Kahmrni it embraced much of the territory whit:h iie 
apportioned to the province of Badaksban, including every 
important khanate contained within the Oxus region. 
It now, when Afghanistan has been reduced to order 
and a settled system of administration has given place 
to the authority of the Khans, its revenues arc less tlian 
others, its position is equal to Herat and Kandahar. 
In importance it has ranked hitherto with the capital 
province and contained tire divisions of Maimana, Andkhui, 
Balkh and Ivlmlm, together with a number of so-called 
industrial centres, indudhig Tashkuigan, a commercial 
market and JVlazar-i-Sharif, Tiie limits of the province 
include the southern half of the Oxus b:isin from the frontier 
of Badaksban on the east to the upper waters of the Muighab 
on tile west. The Osus forms the northern border irorn 
the confluence of the Kokcha river to Ivliwaja Sa)a. To 
the south it is contained by the high mountains of the Hindu 
Kusli, which form the dividing line of the country' from east 
to west. 

Quite lately Habib Ullah has proposed to re-distn 
bute the various dbtricts which make up the provinces 
of Badaksban and Afgh:m Turkestan, so that two new 
provinces may soon come into e>iistence. Tliese w'ill have 
tlieir headquarters at Ma?ar-i-Sharif imd Khanabad respec- 
tivelv. Tire first will consist of the districts of Balkh, 
Akcha, Shibirghim, Andkhni and Tashkurgan. extending to 
the Oxus on tiie north and Bamhui on the soutlr The 
second wdU take in ah the country eastwards to Chitral, 
including Badaksban and Wakhan. Each province will 
have a Governor with twro Deputies. Sirdar Ghulam Ali 
Khan, brother of the Amir, will be Governor of one, 
and another brother. Sirdar Omar Khan, wiU have Ins 
headquarters in the other. It is intended at a lat^ 
date to subdivide the provinces of Herat and Kandahar in 
simihir fashion, all the governors being of royal blood. 

The province of Herat extends, east and west, from near 
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the sources of the Hari-Rud to the PeJnsian boundary 
beyond Ghoriaji, 300 miles; and in length, between 
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its northern frontier and Seistan in the south, some 200 
miles. a whole the region lacks any particulax 
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industrial or agnciiltural activity, its present appearauct! 
suggesting that the unsettled conditions prevailing on its 
nortliera frontiers ha\'e discouraged all efforts towards 
local development. Although it contains such centres as 
Obch and SabMwar, besides places of less note, it is 
an impoverished province and requires years of honest 
administration before it can recover from the ill-effects 
of the abuses which have distinguished its existence. 

Although the Herat province for a long time has been 
the ^at of Afghan govenunent, sometime-s in subordination 
to Kabul or upon occasion independent, it lias been, never¬ 
theless, the object of pnstnnt attention from Persia, Since 
Ahmed Shall Durani founded the Uurani empire Herat 
has tanked as one of the three chief cities of tlie country i 
and, even with the downfall of the djmasty which Ahmed 
Shall established and his son Timur wrecked, it has con¬ 
trived to play an interesting part in the fortunes of the 
State, if not alivays an important one. Hut from the time 
when it w^5 incoquirated in the xAfglian kingdom by 
Dost Mabommed forty-three years ago, it has experi¬ 
enced without any serious iutemiption the yoke of the 
Kabul Government, until, freed Iroin the menace of Persian 
aggression by Britisli inter%Tntion, it needs to-duy only a 
period of equitable government to msttire its fortunes. 

At the present date the province comprises l^etivcen five 
and six hundred villages, with some forty-five thousand 
households distributed over tlie centres of Ghorian, Sab- 
xawar, Farah Hakwa, Kmak, Obeh, Ghor and Kala Nao. 
In the days when it formed a separate principality, manv 
tribes, now lying within Llie Persian and Russian boundaries, 
were allied in arms with Herat, the prestige of its reputation 
enforcing a general recognition of its position and oWience 
to its behests. The old order has now quite disappeared. 
With the advance of Russia to the northern frontier nf 
Afghanistan the mde|>endence of these roving {leoples has 
been curlatled and tiieir love of war suppressed, the new 
arrangement depriving the former khanate of no small pro- 
portion of its eailier glories. As a province of Afghanistan, 
Herat is the headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the north-western frontier and the seat of a provincial 
governor; it remains to be seen whether it becomes a centre 
of industrial activity in connection with the army. 

While it is iirqxissible to define with absolute accuracy 
the various boundaries, there is no doubt that in point of 
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size the pTa\iiice of Kandahar tlit; most estensive of any 
in Afghanistan. Aithongli it has long ceased tu l>e the seat 
□f the supreme goveninitjiit of the countiy, this province is 
second to none in the value of its (■omniercial importaneet 
while its re^'^nues have beenme an important laettsr in the 
upkeep of tlie kingdtjm, Tlie dimensions of its wide area 
extend from xi few miles soutli of Ghazni in the north-ea^t 
to the Persian frontier and from the northum extremity of 
the Hazara country' to the Afghan-Baluch border- Tlae 
district centres whicfi the pro\ince contains are Farabi 
Kehit-i-Glnlzai, (jirislikH Laush, Khxish^ Barakail and Af- 
ghan-Scistan. A di’tision of interests marks the relattons 
existing between Kaudiibar and the Farali district, which, 
aUiiongh governed from Kandahar^ exercises complete juris¬ 
diction over its own revenues. Excluding this source^ the 
local revennep whicli is assessed in grain, retunns a little 
short of a million rupees annually* the customs and towm 
duties of Kandahar city equalling the land revenues of tlie 
entire province. Lying somewhut ciosi^r to Kabul than docs 
Herat;, Kandahar has shared the fortunes of the capital cit\\ 
revealing tlic effect in itself of any change of riders in KabuL 
Nevertheless, vvhilc it has experienced certain intervals of 
indejjendeiicep Kandahar province unlike Herat province 
has not suffered from the effects of continuous dynastic 
wars and the dread of Persian invasion. In general, too^ 
tlie tide of its disasters has flowed from liidia^ British armies 
of occupation having been jn possession of its areas at 
varitnis dates since Aiiglo-lndian anus first supported the 
cause of Shall Shujah. The days of Britbih interv^ention 
have passed long since and the province, no less than the 
city^ is now an integral part uf tJie /\niir’'s dominions. 

The division of Afgtiaiiistan into settled provinces is due 
to the initiativ^'e of Host Mahommed, the eiirlie^t moverneut 
in this direct![>n being the despatch of an exj^ditiou under 
Mahommed iVkbar Khan, his son. This brought about the 
dtJWTifall of the khanates in the n^giims south of tlie Oxus. 
Turkestan^ induding what is now described as Badakshan, 
w'as not completely subjugated as the result of this indi¬ 
vidual's mditaiy activities. It was not until about iS66, 
w^hen Shir Ali despatched Maliummed Alum Khan to BgJkb 
as Governor of tlial centre, that the operations began wbicli 
were to lead to the complete conquest by Afghan arms 
of all the khanates conlLtined within the Oxus region. 
Majiommed Alum Khan through his general, Hafiz Ullah 
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Klian, defeated Malmiud ShaJi the ruler of Badaksh^. By 
this vnctow the dependent states of Shignanj Rosnan sma 
Wakhan were occupied. Suba^quenUy. the annexatioQ of 
Maimana roujided oS the operations which, m the first in¬ 
stance at the liands of Mahommed .^kbar Khan arid later 
at tlie instigsLtion of Mahonimcd Aiittn Khaiij had hrought 
about the tfxtcnsion of die Afghan dominions to the bitnks 
of the 0 -vus and the Mnrghab. The conquered arp was not 
to remain long without a chaj^e in the fashion of its govern¬ 
ment- one of tiie earliest administrative acts of Abdur 
Rahman was to split it up into two divisions—xAfghan 
Turke^an and Badakshan. With this improvement upon 
the previous condition of their affairs, these tronblous little 
hot-beds of anarchy and misrule were extinguished, the areas 
Ixniig incorporated in one or other of the two pro^incffi, 
their former boundaries now represent the limits of the 
districts or counties into which tiiey were converted. 

The chief of these khanates was that of Kund^. presided 
over by a Mir and covering 19,000 square miles. It was 
diiided into three districts; „ , - 

fi) Kunduz, with the sub-distnets of Baglan, Ghon, 
Doshi, Killagai, KhiDian,jVnderab, Khost, Narin, Ishkaslum, 
Khanabad, Tashkurgan, Haibak. „ , , 

ta) Talikhan, with the sub-districts of Takikban, Kustak, 
Chiab, FaLzabad, jarm, Wakhan. 

(3) TIazrat Imam. wiLli the sub-distncts of Hazrat Ina^, 
Siab, Kulab, Tapa, Kurgan Ynbe, Kabadian, Muminabad. 

Great changes har-e taken phice in tlie territory which 
once belonged to Kunduz. Kulab. Mununabad, Ivabaihan, 
have passed into the iKisaession of Rusia; while uhonj 
Narin, Kunduz. Baglan. Anderab. Rnstak, Wakhan :md 
Faizabad liave been shorn from its temtones and handed 
ov^r to the province of Badakshan for admiTUstrative 
purposes. In the daj's when the Khan of Kunduz exer¬ 
cised iurisdiction over a belt of country extending from 
the Wakhan vallev to tlie Kunduz nver, the popnlarion 
was returned at 420.000 people, m the mam comiwsed of 
Uzbees and Taiiks. At that time, too, the distnct of Kunduz 
possci^d 60,000 houses, that of Talikhan 25,000 hoikses, 
wliile in Hazrat Imam there were 20,000 bous^. Kunduz 
the former capital of this territory, has fallen from ^ mgh 
estate It is nowadays a mean and spaTsel5'- mhabited 
district- the little town itself contains barely tpoo 
houses, the extreme ntibeaithjncss of the region having 
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caused the nesidenfe of this former papulous centre to 
alxmdon it. Tite place still boasts tnijces of a fortress ■ 
and a wretched citiidel, situated in its north-east comer' 
IS ttie seat of a petty official. Time has quite obscured 
the lines of the defences, and a dry ditch, which once 
surrounded the work, is now laid out in fruit gardens or 
sown with patches of com. 

West of Kmifluz lay the Khanate of Kbulm, now edipsed 
by the more important centre of Ta,shkurgan. In the days 
of Jts supremacy tlie Khuhn territory included Uie districts 
of Tashkurgan. Haibak and Khurram Sarbag. When 
the seat of local goveniment vvas removed from Klmlm 
u Ta.s-hkurgan, the place lajised into decay and, nnw that 
Haibafc has been brought under the direct administration 
of the Kabul province, Ta.shkurgan has become the most 
important centre of wbat was once a hourishing khanate* 
Ttie town of Khulm stood out in the Q\us plain, surrounded 
by a belt of very^ productive hind. The irrigation of this 
distnct vv-as highly developed; even now tliere are 
nmnerous orchards and cultivated Reids aliout tlie site af 
the imneil city-. The popuLition hsis disappeared and barely 
100 families Temain on the outskirts* 

To the east of Kimdu?, 15 miles distant, is Kbanabad 
the proposed centre of one of the suggested new proidnces 11 
^ sit^tcd on the rigid bank of tlie Farklian branch of 'the 
Kundua over. Tlie iHipuIation is dependent on traffic 
from Li^Oxus areas, although in recent years considerable 
local trade Iik sprung up. 'ITm town is sunounded by high 
walls and lies on the brow of hills wliich overlook the 
Knndiu region ; it contains some 1-500 households In 
summcT-tmie a far larger estimate conid be returned as its 
numters fluctuate. A position of some military strength 
has bien made, and tlie fort, which is comparatively n|w, 
possesses strong mud walls* 18 feet in height. The Farkhan 
nveij abreast of Khaiii-jibad^ divides into two channels ; the 
western channel is 3 feet deep and 13 yards mde - the 
stream po?^6se5 a rate of 5 miles an hour. The eastern 
cb^nel IS 6 q yards wide and flows immedialely lielow the 
walls of the town* 

Taslikurgan, a cheerless group of cTllages enclosed by a 
mud w^. IS the great trade mart of Afghan -Turkestan and 
a distnbuting pomt for the merchandise which caravans 
brmg there from India and Bokhara. The wall which 
IS 3 mae$ in circumference, is pierced by wooden gates. 
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^nd the houses of the vUkges number between 
2o,ooo. The popuhilion is subject to fluctaatioQ. It fehs 
as low as 15,000 in the %vinh>r season, nsmg witli great 
rapidity so soon as the opening of the p^assi.^ the 

resumption of trade relations with ^ 

and India- Kach liouse is protected by an S-foot high 
mud wall, wliicli inip;irts a drcar>' and monotonous 
ance to the streets, The houses are built of clay and snu' 
dried briekst wLtli one storey and a dtnned roof. As a r 
they stand amid a profusion of fruit-^ecs ; 

'^iTnrnirh ftoin the west, the tuwn is lost m a inajfL of fruit- 
Jirdens- The streets are straight and only of m^etate 
breadth: they intersect each other at nght angks dotv n 

tlie centre of cacii there is an irrigating chamicl. A branch 
of the Doaba river, increased by many rivulets, rims 
through tlie town, but it is absorbed by the soil soon alter 

it has TKissed Old Kliulm. 4 j 

Ba/aars are held every^ Monday and Ihursday ind. m 
addition to the produce of Bokhara and India, tliere is a 
considerable market in live-stock: horEes, mules, cows, 
sheep, goats and asses being assembled m their 
quarteil for sale, llotton goods, cloth and 
India; tanned leather, raw cotton hides, lud ^ur- 

kestcin ; griLpes, misins, pij^tacio nuts, pomtfgran-itci, dried 
plums fr™ the country-side ; rock salt Ru^ian boots, 
nidigenous dyes^as the pomegranate bark and “^d^^ 
and indigo imported from India, are closed, together with 
rhogas from Chitral and raw wcKil from Badakshan. Bnuted 
chiAics, quilts and turbans ate abo brought from 
l^rkestan ; and coarse saddlery^ from Kabul w m 

request. One section of the bazaar is set aside for the ^le 
of^meious, which are mised in great qiiantitu^ m the neigh- 

^'^m'^opulation is typical of a frontier A 

eprinkling^df natives irom every quarter of 
Zy be found there. The Hindus act as 
bankers exacting an exorbitant us my ; and other native 
of India keep the drug stores and 

vendors of dried fniits are mostly from Kabul. The trade 
ivitb Yarkand is in the hands of j\ndijani merchants who 
;Xire the sheep and furs of the Oxus terntopm exchange, 
at\arkaiid, for tea, which is disposed of m lurke&tan. 

to the west of Kii^lni there is the Jginni^ 
of wlSt oncervas the texritery- of Bidkh, winch draws its 
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watto* from iS canals fed from Bsilkh river. To-day 
the scene of the Mother of Cities reflects nothing but decay. 
Tlie bazaaTp simply a covered street with a few shops in ft, 
runs through the vilhige. The combmcd popuhition of 
tlie dfttrict does not exceed 2000, including a small colony 
of Hindus and about yo Both these classes are 

5 hop-kee]jers and each is subject to a capitation tax. The 
Ciiste of the Hindus is shown by the usual painted marks 
upon the forehead and the Je\^^ wear a black sheepskin 
cap. The climate of Balkh is very insalubrious^ but the 
heat is temperate. In June the thermometer du^ not rise 
above 8o“, while July is the hottest month of the year^ 
Tlie c^>ps do not ri^n until July, w^hich makes thc'liar- 
\'‘e5t fifty days later than Beshawrai'. The region is un^ 
ustiiJly fertile. Indeed, the fruit of Balkh is most famous, 
and the apricots grow to tlie srbe of apples. The soil is 
of a grejish colour, like pijK-clay and very rich- Within 
the Balkh region water is distributed by means of 
aqueducts leading from the Balkh river. The area of 
cultivation is not sufficient to exhaust the capacity ol 
these canals, their constant overHow" accounting for the 
extreme mdieidthincss of the place. A.^ide from thb pecu¬ 
liarity, the countr\^ is not naturally maisliy. The district 
hes some iSoo feet above the le\el of the seEi, about 6 
miles from tlie hills on a gejitle slope, which sinks tow'ards 
the O.xus. The W"aters of the Balkh river do not at 
the present day reach tlie Oxus^ tlie stream being cojn.stimed 
in the Balkh plain. 

The Spectacle of niined Balkh, w'Inch at one time extended 
iii a circuit of 2o miles, must recall Old Men". Formerly it 
was suTTouiided by wmIJs, some 6i miles in circumference, 
Notliing is left of these walls to-day but a mound of dried 
mud, worn by the W'eathcr into all manner of desolate and 
fantastic shapes. The whole of the northern half of the 
old city is one vast waste. Within the Akchah gate, three 
lofty arches mark the remains of the Jumma Masiid and 
cross-roadii there are the foundations of the chuFsu. 
A litric to the e^^t of it tliere are two lofty gatew^ax-^, the 
rernmn-S of the main city gates — the western portion of the city 
nanng been added subsequently. The southern and south* 
^stem portions stood upon a high mound which resembled 
the position of Herat; but all the remainder, %ith the 
exception of the old fort and citadel, was low and not 
more than 10 feet tliick. The citadel* in its south-west 
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comer, stood some 50 feet liigher stLO, Tbe ivhole 
suiroLuideii by a SfCparate moat, rather narrow towards the 
city but with steepiy-straiped sides A Tins citadel must now 
be nothing but a momid, the weather having ubbterated 
even the remnants found by Colonel C. 1 ?. rate. 1 “ 
north lav the fort, an empty, bare place, surrounded by Ingh 
walls arid mined bastions, with no signs of habitation 
except the debris of a mass of low brick buddm^ at its 
soutfieni end. It sttwd at a considerable beighl above tlin 

level of its surroundings. , „ ,1 . ^ 

Between Khulm and Balkii, 9 miles cast ol Balkii and 
26 miles from Khulm, is Maaar-i-Sharif, situated on a 
canal drawn from the Balkli-ab and containing rather 
more than 3000 households. It is held in the 
veneration by Mahommedans in genend and esj^iaJly bv 
Shiahs, on account of the bmi conviction tliat Haarat Mi 
wius buried there. The tomb cormsts of two lofty cupolj^ 
which were built sonic 480 years ago. An annual tarn is 
held^ durin]^ whicli old young, tine blindj tnts nmnTi+ 
the lliilt and the maimed of nianya distant region crowd to 
Mazar-i-Sharil and, encamping round its shnne, plead day 
and night for the saint’s interposition on their ^baii. 
Where cures are effected, they are the result more usn^y of a 
change of air and scene t but the greater portion 'tljp faith- 
fid return as they came, bew'ailing their want of fehef and 
their sins, yet never q^uestioning the potency of the slirine* 
Mazar-i-Sharif is the summer resort of nearly tlic whole 
population of the Bilkh district, as its situation is more 
elevated, its ternperature Less oppressve and 1 Is an less 
impure than tliat enjoyed by the Mother of Citi^, n 
contrast with Balkh it is the centre of a flounsliing distnct, 
w'here the soil is rich, re turning ample compensation for any 
aEricultural attention that it may receive* A large trade 
emanates from this region, as, in addition to ^ extensive 
settled population, there arc considerable mihtary estab- 
Ushments. The headquarters of these are located at Takht- 
a-Pul, where Dost Maliommed was occupied for hve years m 
conslructine a fortified cantonment, and Dchdadi. The 
former is protected by a broad deep luoat and enclosed 
wiUim double walls 30'feet in height, pierced fur musketry, 
bearing gun towers and tlanked by imposing bastio^; 
Llie latter comitiaiids the road from the Oxus und lies 
upon the summit of u high mounti.ui\ overlooking Ma_zar-i- 
“ Northern AighaTiislan." Itajor C. E. \atL^ 
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from the soilth-west* Twelve yp.Tw'crc spoilt 
upon the c:oni^tmction and equipmenLof this frontier strong¬ 
hold, and in the da}=s of Abdur Kahman it was defended 
by an sissortmeiit of gnnSj einbracing Kmpp fieId-piece^^^ 
naval qiiick-fireis—such as Nordenfeidf and Hotchkiss—and 
a number of maxims. Tlie works are well protected from 
gun-fire^ and great pains have betn taken to depress all 
epanJenients to the level of the momitaiii face. 

Beyond Balkli tlte territories of a number of minor 
khanates began. Forty miles west of Bulkh there was 
Aktha, an L ^beg klianatCj while further w^est again there 
were the areas of the four territories of Andkhin, Shibirghan, 
Saripiil and Maimanu.. The first and the hest of these petty 
governments were the myi^t important, the Ldter preserv¬ 
ing until lately a fomi of independence* Each of these little 
states has experienced singular \icissitude$i, lighting inn- 
stantly among themselves, occasionally uniting against the 
Afghans ut the Amir of Bokhara. jVndkhui, particularly, 
has endured many reverses of fortune, since, lying upim the 
roads from Herat, the Turcoman CQuntrj' and Bokhant, 
it has always been subject to attack. In recent years 
it haij enjoyed a period of peace, but even under L^'^list- 
mg condilions it has not regained its earlier prosperity. 
At nne time the khanate contained nearly 50.000 famili^, 
13,000 ]i\ing in the town. The pcipulation is a mixture 
of Iliany races Tajiks, Lzbegs, Persians and Turcomans 
—whose religiniis convictions are divided between the ShinJi 
and Sunni sects in almost equal proportions. 

^\ndkluii is situated on the Sangalak river, ^vhicli, rising 
m the Band-i-Turkestan, flow^s piist. Maiinana to be lost 
111 the desert before reaching tbe Oxus, The water 
of the river is undrinkable; but it is used extensively 
for puipjses of irrigation, and imports so much pros- 
pentv to the Andkhui district that a zone of cultivation 
extends several miles round the city. Fniit, com, rice 
and hve-stock are raised in great abundance : a bustling 
trade 13 conducted in hlack lambs-skins with Persia, in 
camels witli the districts beyond the Oxtis, in fruit and 
cereal products with inter-provinciol centres. The iJopula- 
iipn now resident in the touTi lias fallen frnm its former 
higli figure; it is estimated that there arc only ^000 
famUies within die w'alls. The houses ure all flat- 
roofed, low mud-buildings. The city walls are in mins ; 
the biizaar and tJie fcjii: are the sole points nf interest 
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in the place. The bazaar^ wltich is situated where four 
cross-roads meet, is insignilicaDt. It lies in the centre of 
the town and is roofed wiLh matting. Thu market days arc 
Sundays and Thursdays; but little business at otlier times is 
transacted. Beyond the bazaar there is the fort—a liigb, 
irregularly-shaped enclosure+some 250 yards or 300 yards in 
diameter. It is occupied by a gej^rison consisting of rsne 
company from the reguLtr regiments at Maimana, three com¬ 
panies of Khasadars, two gnus and too sowars^ the Utter 
force being quartered beyond the walls on the nortEicrn face. 

The last of the little khanateSt whose areas now compose 
the province of Afghan Turkestan^ is that of Maimuna. 
This extends a distance of td miles in breadth and 
20 miles in length. Bfisides tfie chief town it contairts 
ten villagesp of w'bich the most considerable are Kaisar, 
Kafarkala, Alvar and Khojakand. Maimana itself has 
35,000 families. Die popnlation. divided into settlers and 
nomads, is estimated at 100,000 souls ; in point of natioii- 
jility tliey are for the most part Uzbegs of the tribes 
of Mirq Atchaniali and Duz. There is a sprinkling of 
Tajiks, Heratis and a few Hindus, .Afghans and Je’ws. 
Hindus and Jews pay small capitation taxes. The town 
Maimana is sitimted u^ion a plain in the miilst of hills. 
It is surroLiJided by an earth-wa]] 12 feet bigii, 5 feet 
thick and a ditch, it has towers at the angles and four 
gates. Itsextet^t Ls about 2 miles in circumferencet but the 
place show's considerable ncgluct and decay. The town is 
extremely filthy^ and the bazaar is in a most dilapidated 
condition. In it are three mosrjues and two schools, the 
f(>rmer constructed of mud and the latter of brick. 

Tlie revenue of the district is estimated at £20,000, hut 
the taxes of the town arc levied by the hu'aJ authorities as 
follow^: one tithe on Elic produce of land, one tUa {Rs. 7) 
on each garden, 24 per cent, on cattle, sheep^ and merchan¬ 
dise, one-half tiU on each house, six tdas on each shop, 
one til a on the sales of horses or camels. h\ addition to 
the bix on merchandise^ transit duties are levied on every 
caniel-load of iron or other goods, wliile the Government 
Eilso forms a dose monopoly of alum, nitre and sulphur. 

In a sense tlie Hindu Kusii isj the dominant mountain 
system, together with that extension which radiates from the 
Tirogklioi plateau and the stupendous peaks of the Koh-i- 
BEiba. Every^vhere the orok>gy' is of a very rugged and 
difficult niituce ajid its natural divisions may be said to be : 
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(1) Tbt bi^in of the KslIhiI river^ mduding its tiibQtajies, 
the Logar, Panjsher inid Kunar mers. 

(2) Tlie tiible-land valleys of the Ghil^ai couotiy from 
Ghazni to Kandahar, including the Argandab, the Tamak 
and the Arghesan, 

(3) Tlie tributary vallera of the InduB, viz.j Kurranit 
Khost, Da war, Gomul, Zobe and Bori, 

(4) Tlie valley of the Hebuund. 

(5J The basin of tlie Hainun lake. 

( 5 ) Tlie vallw of the Hari Rud. 

[7) The valley of the Murghab. 

(8) The tributary valleys of tbe Oxus^ llaiinAtiEij 

Balkh^ Khidint Kimduz and Rokcha rivers. 

Tlie general elevation of the country is {’onsideoible. Start¬ 
ing from the Koli-i-Baba it slopes outwards and attains 
ill the Labie-land of Ghazni and the upper valleys of the 
Hari Rud^ Helmuiid and Kabul rivers its Iiigliest 
Sloping downw'ards tow^rd^ its boundaries the waters of its 
rivers become abjy>rbed by irrigatiou or lost by evaporation . 
Except in its nortli-east corner^ it grows more desert-like 
in character and is bcmnded in all other directions, if not 
by a desert, at least by a belt of "'bad lands/" in which 
the work of ciiltivarifm and the march of habitation is 
every^vhere arrested by a want of water. 

As opjKi^^d to tlie mountain s\^teni of Afghanistan there 
is very little plain. Except behveen the foot of the 
northern slopes of the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, at the 
foot of their soiith-westeni slo|x^s along the lower courses 
of the Hari Rud, the F^ah and the Helmimd, and the 
desert to the south of Kandahar, there is none. Certain 
of the valleys have wide stretches of level* which, altliough 
they may not be described as plains, are of sudt an 
unciuhiting nature that they aflfcird ample space for 
cultivation. The w'ater question is tlie great difficulty ; 
although the number of rivers in Afghanistan is considerable 
only the Helmund is of any magnitude. Generally s^jesiking, 
tliey are fordable everywhere during the greater part of the 
year. Their volume, too, is greatly diminished by the irri¬ 
gating channels, by which a stream of some promise at its 
source rapidly dwindles away. The supplies that they jield 
to cultivation make them of importance. 

Thu foUbwing are the diief hydrographic divisions : 

(il The Kabul river and its tributaries^ 

(z) Tlie Indus affluents. 
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(j) The bajvin of tJie Oxiis. 

[4) Tli^ basin of the Hehnnnd. 

(5) Tlie basin of tbe Hari Rnd. 

ITie preYuiUng idimalic cuntlttions of Afglianistan are 
drjfjitiss combined with great extremes of temperature. 



klJDD.V DA tyf ESHKA^aiM 




Snow lies on the ground for three months during the 
in tlie Rabiil and Ghazni districts, while many of the peaks 
from the Hindu Ku-sh to Kelat rise above the snow-litie. 
But 50 much depends on elevation that Jelalabad, ^000 feet 
above the sea, h scarcely colder than India, vvliile ti^e winters 
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on the jieighlKJuring Kohistan uplands are as severe t liose 
of Russia. The coldest month of the year is February, the 
mean imnimtiin being F. and the maximum 38“ in 
the tifiTthem districts. The greatest cold is accompanied 
by an ejctreme lowness of temperature ; during the con¬ 
tinuation of the cold wavCt whicli may remain for several 
days, the temperature varies from a mean of 12® below 
r.^To to a mreximurn of 17° below' freedIn 
Kabul, where the snow lies upon the ground for three 
montlis, the thermometer falls to 3* below zero and 
in GLiLizni it siuks to below zero^ with a daily 

maximum rise of 5“. The snmmer heat, on the other 
hand, is eveiy'where high^ especially in the Oxus regitin 
where a shade maximum of no® to 120® is usuaL At 
Kabul (65 <x> feet) the glass rises to 90® and 100® in 
the shader and in Kandahar to no"". None the less^ 
southern Afghanistan is, on the whole, decidedly more salu¬ 
brious than the fever-stricken lowland districts of Afghan 
Turkestan. 

If such is an outline of the physical and climatic condi¬ 
tions of Afghanistan, the cthnogr.ipluc didsions no less re- 
(pTire mention. In spite of the disappeanmee of the khanates 
and the incoTporation of their territories wdtli Kabul, strong 
differences of race still mark tint the several peoples. 

Tlie subjoined table comprise!? the different tribes classified 
according to their geographical distribution : * 

1| Hiiidu KiiSih (nortberTL 

j| 

Hindu Knsh (sfluthern 

Hilk north of Kabul, 
i Kabul f Suliman Mouii- 
i taiTL'i I Kandab^r j Heh 
I muml tKisin ; Hprut- 
i Herat ; most towns and 
\ settled districts. 

I Lower Helimitid ; Ha- 
\ muti. 

Most iargis towns. 


Gakha. 

Bniurh 


Ar ViUis, j 


I 


Tranic 

Bmncb 


Indie f 
' Branch \ 


AVakbis 
iBadalchshis 
^ Swatis 

Siah-Posh Kafirs 

SbiJE^ 

CliEkgnang 

Kohistanis 

JXtEb^Jn 5 

Tajtks 

Scistanis 

Hindkis 


** A^r A. n, Kcant. 
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-Viongoliv 
TslT tn-Tsi. 


Mongol 

Brancti 

Turk! 

^BrAnch 


f Hazaras 
^ Alins kii 

T u rconia.n3 
Kizn BashLs 


\ Northern IiigliJaiida between 
r BsTninn iUid Herat. 
Afghan Turkest£ui. 
i'Herat, Maimana and And- 
\ khui, 

KahuJ chiefly. 


Tlie Afghans cUim to be Beii-i-Israel, but since Ahmed 
Shah Duran 1 aituouncetl the independence of his state the 
Afghans of Afghanistan have styled themselves Durani. 
They are settled principally in the Kandahar country, 
extending into Seistan and to tire borders of the Herat 
valley. Eastward they spread across the Afghan border 
into the Toba higblajids north of the Khojak, where they 
are represented by Achakxai and Sadozai clans. Ihey 
exist in the Kabnl'districts as Barakzai [the Amir’s clan), 
and as Matirnundzai (Molinlands) and Yiisiifisai. They occupy 
the hills north of the Kabul river, Bajrior, Swat, Buner and 
part of the Peshawar plains. 

After the Afghans the dominiuit people are the Pukhtiin 
or Pat bans, representeil by a variety of tribes, m_aiiy of 
whom are recognised asbeir^of Indian oiigin. They inhabit 
the hilly regions along the immediate British frontier, Tlie 
Afridi Jowaki and Orakzai clans hold the higlil;pds imme¬ 
diately south of the Khyber and Pesliawar, the Turis of the 
Knrram, the Dawarisof Tochi and tlie Waziris of Waziriatan 
filling up I he intervening Pathan hills north of the tjoinnl. In 
the KoUat district tlie Khattak and Bangajjh dans are Pathan 
so that Pathans are found on both sides of the border. 

The Gliilzai is reckoned as a Pathan, and he is also con¬ 
nected with the Afghan, Nevertheless his origin is distbet; 
he claims only ties of faith and aflinity of language 
with other Afghan peoples. The Ghilzai tank collectively 
as second to none in military strength and in commercial 
enterprise; further their chiefs take a leading part in the 
politics of the country, possessing much influence at Kabul. 
They are a fine, manly race of people, and it is from ^mc 
of their most influential clans (SnUman Khel, Nasir Khel, 
Kliarotis, etc.) that the main body of Povmdah merdiants 
is derived. These frontier commercial travellers trade 
betv'eert Ghazni and the plains of India, bringing down 
their heavily-laden khafilas at the commencement of the 
cold w'cather and retiring again to the bills ere the summer 
heat sets in. Durbg the winter months thousands of them 
circulate through the farthest districts of the peninsula. 
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where it not intrsquently liappE^ns thit they provi- lu be 
troublesonifc^t if not dangetoiis^ visitors. 

Underlying the prerF^ininant Aighan and Gliilzai elements 
ill Afghan ethnegr-Lpliy there is the Tajiks uJiOf representing 
the original Persian possessors td the soil* still speak^i Siis 
mother tongtEe. There are pnr^ Persians in Afghanistan, 
sijrh iLS the Kizil Bashis of Kabul and the Naoshimans 
oi Khaian. The Tajiks are the cultivators in the rural 
districts: the sliop-keepers and clerks in the to\Mis; while 
t hey are slaves of tlie Pa than in AfghaiiisEan no less tlian 
the Ifindkis are in the plains of the Indus. 

Next in importance to the Tajik is the Mongol Hazara, 
who speaks a dialect Ejf Persian and belong^s t(J the Shi all 
sect of ^■hlh^^n]T^eiialls. The Hazaras Ejccupy the high- 
lanfb of the upper Hdmund valley* spreading thrcingh 
Llje country between Kabul and Herat, as well as into a 
strip of territory on frontier slopes of the Hindn Kush. 
In the we-^tem provinces they are known iO* Hazaras, 
Jainsliidis, Tafmanis and Fcrozkhois ; in other districts they 
;rre distinguished by the name of the territory which they 
occupy. They are pure ME^ngola; iiitennixing with he^ EJtlier 
races, preserving Llieir language and their Mongol chaiacter- 
is tics tliey are uninfluenced by their surroundingS- 

In Afghan Turkestan the Tajik is Billed witli the Uzbtrg 
and Turcoman' the chief Turcoman tribes left to Afghan 
rule being the .Alieli of the Daulalabad-Andkhui districts and 
the Krsaris of t]ie Kliwaja Salar section of the OxuS frontier. 
Originally robber’s and raiders, they have now beaten their 
swords into plouglishares and cEmcem iliem&elves ’^cith 
Bgricultural puT^nitS- 

Tlms wliile there is an Afghan race almost identical in 
physical speech, religion and culture, there 15^ rume pos¬ 

sessing a distinct sense of its unity, with rommuii politiciJ 
sf utimenis and Ecspi rat ions* The Duranis, the Ghibais^ 
the WiiZiris, the Afridis^ die Mongols* Mohmands, Jiisafzais 
and others form so many different communities within the 
Sbite, Each possesses separate mterests^ although Ahmed 
Shall Diiraiii endeavoured to give a national importance 
to his tribe, not only by changing its name from 
.\bdali tri Ourani, but aho by iissociating with it otli£:;r 
scE* Li oils—the Jusiifzais, Mohmands, Afridis, Sliinwaris, 
Orakzais and Turkolanis—under the coninion designa¬ 
tion of Bar-DiiTEini^. Tlie attempt failed ^ and these 
sections still retain dieii tribal integrily, declining to be 
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together j so that, wliilEf tlie peoples of Afghanistan 
have lost theit independence, it cannot be said that they 
have not preserv^ed their individnality. 

Whatever the descent of the Afghans may be, the follow- 
ingt a list of the races inhabiting Afghanistan at the 
present day, represents an endeavour to establish the 
connections between theiUi 


(1) The Duram tribes are : 

I, Pbpalzai i 2 . Alikuzai ; 5. Barakzai ; 4. AtJiaJtiaj j 5^ Nur- 
zai j 6. Isliakzai p 7, Khuyisaiia. 

(2) The Tarins are divided into ; 

(a) The Spin TaTios+ 

(i-) The Tor T^Ibs. 

The Spin embrace : 

1+ Sbadizm j 2, Marpsini j 3^ LuaraTi; 4, Adwaiii^ 

The Tor indode : 

1, Batezai ; 2. Maikalzai j 3 Malizai ;; 4. Kadaiai j 
5, Khaoizai ; 6, Khamzai j 7- Aliiai ; S. Keizai j 
9^ Kalazal p lO^ Natzai ■ 11, Mystzai; 13. AbduU 
ralimimzai ; 13. Hahilzai j 14, Haniranzai p 15. 

Karbela ; 16. Sozai. 


(3) The Kakar^ are composed of : 

1 ^ Jalazai ; Musa Kltcl ; 3 . Kaclizai ; 4 , 
AbduLazai ; 6* Knhl^m j 7 . Hamzazaj ; 
Kliidarzai. 

I4) The Glulzals control: 

/Zabr Khel 
AliiTiadzai 


Ibrahim 


Ttiraii 


Umar Ktel 
Adanizi^i 
Clialgzai 
^Cbinzai 
I Ohtaki, 
Tokai 
'' H&taki. 


Usman fChd ; 5 . 
8. Bhabozai I 9, 


Bhatuuomalzai 
Kalsar KheL 
Khu 7 i 7 ak+ 

Stanizai. 

All KheL 
Andar, 


(5) The PoTindahs comprise : 

K Tx>harii i 2h Naair ; ; 4, Kharoti. 

(6) The Wa^iris are made Up oF: 

i, Alahsod j 2. IJtmanzai | j, Ahmadzai. 

(7) Shifanls. 

(SI the Turis are broken up among : 

I* Guudi Khel t z. AHzai s 3, Maslu Khel f 4. Hamza Khd 
^. Ikipazai. 

(9) The zimukht are represented hj : 

K Mamuzai; 2. Khwahdad KhcL 
(to) Orakzais^ 
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n I j Daw^rls. 

112) Khdstwals. 

t * 3) Tht Afridi5 art split into l 

r, Kald Khel j 3^ Malik Din ; 3^ Karnbar ; 4, Kajiir ; 5. Lakba 
Khel: 6 . Aka Khcl ; 7. 

O4) Tht Tajiics embody : 

I. Kehn'ani ; 3 . Atia Khcl : 3* Pfetki ; Ahman Khcl j 5, Ah 
Ivl^d] ; 6. Jamu KhtI ; 7, Hnscn Xhol 1 S, Kcria Ahrrtiid Khcl- 

fl5) The Mongols are loriticd of : 

UMiral Khtl i Kliajmi ; 5, Zab ; 4^MaT]gai ; 5. Kamal KheL 

(16) Jadrans. 

(17) The Shinwaris are canstituted by : 

1 * Khojii Kl^cl s 2+ ShckhniHi Klicl; 3^ .Mlrdad Khcl; 4, j'UihJtbeTi 
Khel I 5, Syad Khel 1 6, ^an^u l^icL 

(] ?) The MchtnBJid^ are indicated ajs t 

T, Taritkzai ; z, Alain^ai j 3. Baizai ; 4, Kliwaizai ; 5. Ut- 
marLKFti ; 6, Dawezai. 

(lyj The Yusaf^ais (Kohistani) dissolve into : 

1* Bairai ; 2. KhwazozaiE ; j. Malizais 14. TurkiJanis ; S, Utniaii- 
Eai3 f G, Ha-HTnzai ; 7* Akarai ; Jji, Mada Khel ; g. Iliosstai j 
10. Doolatzaj ; 11* CliagaTzai i Nurirai; 13^ Dtmau KTichs. 





^ ifonTTiArK yflItACe 















TO rAVrLlOS AT UTLAI^ABAO 


CHAPTER XI 

ADMINISTRATION, AND REVENUE 

The task which presented itself to Abdur KahmsiTi upon 
his accession to the throne, w^l3 of inagnitude that 

few Asiatic potentates would have ventured to liuve coped 
With it. The gravest confusion prevailed in ever^'^ depart¬ 
ment of political^ civil and mititaTy administmtion, while 
the supremacy of the Amir of Kabxil received no verj^ definite 
recognition from the Sirdars who were ruling over the 
several tribes w^hich together made up the State, Under 
Dost Mahommed, as also in the reign of Shir Ali, the Sirdars, 
jealous, ambitious and turbulent, governed in their respec¬ 
tive districts each after lus own fashion, Die controlling 
authority of the Amir of Kabul was not infrequently defied; 
and as no community of interests existed between Kabul 
and the klianates there was no enduring form of eovem- 
ment. Everything depended upon the pleasure of chiefs 
w^ho, regulated by no law, were always ready to indulge in 
hostilities for their own gratification. The resulh^ of such a 
system of government are illustrated by the d\il w^ar of 
1863-1869+ w'hich distinguished the early 3'ears ol Shir Ali^s 
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rsfign, the final triumph of that ruler stcuringf the p;ira- 
moimtqj of tlie Aniir of Kabul tiiroiighoQt Afghanistan, 
i r L founded 2. Certain despotic sov'oreirntv ov^r 

AighanistiLo^ it wlii^ Abdiir Rah m[in who, by estubiiNhing 
a inilitan^ autocracy, giiarantced the absolutism ul the 
Amir. The continuation ot such a form of government 
IS possible only so long ils the Amir is abk to rely upon 
the un 3 Wejr\TiiE loyalty of Jiis troops. But until the 
moment of disunion arrives the ruler of Afghanistan 
li a diLtator, whose absolute author it v is limited only by 
the calculations which pnidence dictates. Religion is the 
one cnimterpuise to his authority and the growing influence 
of the pnests—an influence which has increased decidedly 
since tlie accession of Habib LlUaJi—represents the sole 
quarter from which might arise disturbing elements. 

Under Abdur Raliman the power of the priests was held 
m check; his rugged independence ilid nut permit him 
to brook, even covertly, the exercise of priestly autho¬ 
rity. Tlie Lhureh resindned, he wasi able to proceed with 
tile work of curtaihng the rights and prisH leges of the chiefs 
who, at one and trie same time, had been a source of strength 
or of ^iger to his predecessors. Prompt to defend the 
autlionty of the Amir of Kabul when relations were cemented 
by a goitd understanding and accustomed to a certain degree 
to ijarticipate in the affairs of government, tlie tribal chiefs 
rafted to resign any measure of their authority when such 
action threatened to precipitate the disappearance of their 
iwiwers. Dost Mahommed did not attempt to interfere 
with the Sirdars; Shir Ali introduced into their position 
no perceptible modilication, Tlie tribid system was in full 
swing at the time when Abdur Rahman ascended the 
^ t'3^'- ^ moment each tribe together with Us 

sub-divisions, according to its numerical frirce and territorial 
dimensHms, supjiorted one or more of the reigning chiefs. 
TJiese leaders, whuiie existence may be compjired with that 
enjoyed by the dukes and barons of tlie Middle \ees in 
Frmce. occupied so great a position in tire State that tlie 
enlistment of their services upon bchidf of the throne 
rained with It a weight, alwav's sufficient to maintain 
the of the scales m favour of the ruler of Kabul. 

Nevertheless, m order to fortify bis own iiosition, Ahdur 
Kahman decided to suppress tliem. One by one they were 
brought under subjection, the gradual cirrumscriptfon of 
tbeir anthonty paving the way to the subsequent solidarity 
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which distinguished hisosvTi po!;ition. From this step he prri- 
ceeded to fusten upon the remains ijf the old s\^tem a new 
administration^ purging the Augean stable and curbing the 
rights of the chiefs no less than the licende of the indivndiKil. 

Hitherto in Afghanistan freedom of movement had been 
permitted. Dicrc was nothing to prevent the entire popu¬ 
lation of a tillage from crossing the tnorder if the niajurity 
of its elders were so inclined^ .Abdur Rahman checked this 
liberty, instituting a which allowed none but the 

sLuthorised to move between the great centres of the country 
or to venture beyond its frontiers* It is not to be supposed 
that be was able to maintain free from abuse his new order 
of government. Spoliation and embezzlement had exbted 
so long in Afghanistan that recourse to Uiem had bectime 
second nature to every functiona^^^ Each official whether 
he were the product of the new' order or a remnant of the 
old, w?is e:{iirupt and regarded abuse of ofEce as the Cus¬ 
tomary symbol of administrative pow'cr. Die existence of 
such a practice necessarily threw' into confusion any attempt 
at reform ; and, alilioiigh Abdur Rahman produced much 
elaborate machinery, departmental disorders continued un¬ 
abated. In Kabul, in spite of many high-sounding titles, 
the methods of the new fartier w'ere still regulated by the 
principles of the old. 

To the ignorant or to the zealous this condition of affairs 
may perhaps be disappumtiiig : but in any Oriental govern- 
iiieiit the first and only thought of the olhciat classes is the 
enhancement of their own ini crests iind tho enricliment of 
their private coffers. Abdur Rahman put a stop to the sale 
of public officeSp hiit he could not control tlie disbursement 
and acceptance of bribes by which such offices can be 
awarded 5 and, from the highest to the lowest, while succ^sss 
favours the delinquent, liis crime attracts no attention so 
long as he may distribute his favours* Even under Abtlur 
Ral'unan it was rarely tJiat officials of importance %vere 
brought to bix)k, while to-day the Throne itself \usits the 
avaricious bj' exacting the repletitm of its privy purse at 
tlia expense of justice. 

It is of course to the credit of Abdur Rahman that he 
began bis task at the beginning. At the time of his suc¬ 
cession the system of government w^as so involved that the 
entile machinery of tlie ci^il administrati^m was earned on 
by a staff fjf ten clerks, whu were controDed by an official 
combining within himself the functions of every' executive 
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I officer.* There were no public offices and Uie seat of 
-^government was the bedroom of tliis man. There -were 
I no books; the statements of expenditure arid the records 
of government business were entered upon small shps 
of paper, 8 inches long and inches wide, each sheet 
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containing tlie briefest abstract of the matter with which 
, it was concerned. If any rcferetioe were required it fre¬ 
quently happent-d that thousands of these pages liad to be 
examined. In order to remedy this system of keeping 
records Abdur Ralmian introduced ledgers and record 
books, the defacement of which was an ofience punishable 
by file amjnitation of the fingers. Fronr this, in due course, 
he proceeded to create a military and civil administration. 
Under military administration, in addition to the armed 
forces of the army, mihUa and levies, he induded die depart¬ 
ments concerned with the manufactnre of every variety of 
war material and the industries assodated with each. All 
w'orkmen employed in these concerns and all foreigners, 
whose services were retained by the Government, were 
brought witliiii the supervision of the military bureau. 
Upon the military side, too, he arranged tliat pay-sheets 
should be bonoiired monthly, while treasury disbur^ments, 
w'hich w'cre incorporated in the revenue branch of the civil 
- ■' The lit of Amir Atidiif Eahiiian," Sultan iraliomed KhEin, 
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department, were made annually or, in certain excentions 
bi^y early. 

the civil administration, as ordained by Abdur Rahman, 
still continues. It embraces the Boards of Treasury and 
Trade, the Bureaux of Justice and Police, the Offices of 
Records, Public Works, Posts and Communications. The 
Departments of Education and Medicine are a separate 
organisation. The Board of Treasinyf is divided into four 
departments of Revenue and Expenditure —northern, 
southern, eastern and western—in connection witli which 
Uiere are the State Treasury' and the Private Treasury'. Tlie 
State Treasury is controlled by the State Treasurer and the 
OiunciLors of the Excheipier, wffio render accounts to jin 
Accountant-General, Statements of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture arc receipted daUy and every evening an abstract, 
showing the transactions of the day and countersigned 
by the heaife of tJie departments concerned, is submitted 
the Amir. The Private Treasury is occupied solely 
with the income and monies of the Royal Family. 
Each Treasury is divided into two branches, the one 
bemg set aside for payments in cash and the other for the 
receptiou of transactions in kind. The Board of Trade 
mdudes tlie Caravan Department and tfie Customs House 
Department. Branches of these are established in the larger 
centres and appeals from them pass through the chief bureau 
in Kabul, where they are referred to the office of the 
Financial Commissioner, Mirza Shah,Beg Khan, for pre- 
sentation to the Axnir when the neces.^ity arises. 

Government is conducted through the agency of a Supreme 
Council and a General Assembly draum ftom three classes. 
At present these are certain Sirdars who take their seats 
iis members of the Royal Clan; the Khans, who arc re¬ 
presentatives of tlie country; and the Mullahs, who are 
the representatives of the MaJiommedau religion. Abdur 
Rahman modified in some degree the rights and privileges 
of the Sirdars in connection udth the Royal Durham; now¬ 
adays only those who are the descendants of the Amir Dost 
Maliommed Khan and his farotliers, or who have received 
the specific sanction of the Throne to bear the title, may 
occupy a place at them. These tliree classes are didded 
into tw'o parties. One of them is known as the DurbarShahi 
or the Supreme Council; the other is called the Khawanin 
Mulklii or Ckncral v\sseinbly. These representatives are 
convoked by a call from Uie Aishak Akasee, whose position 
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re5einblc3 tluif held by the Lord Chtimljerlain in England. 
It is his duty to summon all the members of the Supreme 
Council and to arrange their seats according to the order 
of their merit* He has another subordinate officer^ who 
is called Omla Hashi^ who notifies the General Assembly 
and takes a receipt for tlie delivery of tlie notices of meet¬ 
ing, On tlieir arrival outside the Dnrbar Hall councillors 
are received at tlie gate by anotlier officer, called Kahchi 
Bashi, who is a deputy of the Aishak AksiSee, The Kabchi 
Bashi introduces members of the General Assembly to the 
Aisbak Akasee* 

Upon the attendance of these tlnee Estates of the Realm 
the Amir reads a proclamation or makes a speech on the 
subjects which are claiming the attention of the meeting 
and at the same time asks their opinion. This usually 
results in the expression of tlie same views as those held 
by tJie Amir, as this assembly has neither the capacity 
nor the courage to detect anything wrong in the law or 
policy of their sovereign. Another mode of inlroducing 
an alteration nf the law is tliat some member or members 
of this assembly may by a petition before the Amir, to 
which section may be given* The most important factor 
in securing any diange. consists in the daily reports from the 
magistrates, the govemois, the ecclesiastical and criminal 
courts* tlie revenue department anti other offices of the 
Government, who forward their decisions for approval and 
saiietianpor send m their petitions or the petitions of tribes 
in tlje country'requesting the Amir to sign a new ordinance. 
If the Arnir foiTus a favourable opinion upon these documents 
tliey are enrolled in the Record Ollice of the Government, 

the Amir’s Supreme Council or Cabinet differs from the 
English Cabinet m that there i$ no Prime Minister and that 
tlie Cabinet cannot give any advice to the Crown without 
being asked to do so. The Amir is seldom absent from his 
CoiinciL but its assemblage sunply depends on the pleasime 
of the CrowTi, If the presence of anv member is un¬ 
popular in the countrv^ tlie jjeople have the power to 
protest agaiuijt it. 

The Mow-ing officials constitute the Cabinet :* tlte Aishak 
Akasee; Lord of the Seal; Chief Secretary and several other 
secretaries' tlie military offTcials of the bodyguard ~ Lord 
Treasurer of the private trea^^ury of the Sovereign; 
Secretiuy^ uf State for War; Secretaries of State for 

- Laws and Consututiun i^£ Afghanistan," Sultan Mahomed Khan. 
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the North, Sowthj East and West; Ptistmaster-General j 
Commander-in-Cfiief or bb deputy ; Ahister of the Horse j 
Kotwal or Home Secretarj-^j Quartermaster-Geiieriil; Ac- 
countant-Getienil; Groom of the Bed-chamber j Super¬ 
intendent of the Magazines; Heads of the Board of Trade 
and of the Board of Education. In addition^ there are some¬ 
times those otjier officials or chiefs who may be sufficiently 
in the confidence of the Amir to he admitted to the meetings. 
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The folloTsnng division of l>iisiness is usually observed : 
M()uday and Thursday are devoted to postal despatches 
and to the Exchequer ; Tuesday is set asitle for considera¬ 
tion of military cases and the affairs of the War Office; 
Wednesday is devoted to the afiairs of the whole kingdom 
when public as well as private Durbais are held; Friday 
is obser\"ed as a religious holiday; on Saturday the Amir 
sits as a Court of Appeal and Supreme Court of Justice; 
Sunday is devoted to tlte inspection of the army* magazines* 
war materials p manufactories* industries and various mis* 
cellaneous matters. 

The laws uf Afghanistan at the present day may be placed 
under tliree headings 3 
(r) Islamic laws. 

(2] Those created by tlie Amirg which are based upon 
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Isslamic law^* the opinions of tins people and the personal 
views of Hnbib Ull^i as well as of his father^ the late Amir. 

(3) Tribal laws. 

In rriminalj revenue utid political hiw the protedore was 
de^nsed by x 4 bdiir Rahman j but for tlie rest* Islamic law is 
the genei^ practice. The cases decided by the Amir him¬ 
self are brought under two headings: 

Firstly, he sits as a Supreme Court of Appeal; in which 
capacity he hears and decides tlie appe^ from all the 
various courtSp whether ci^ilj criminal or ecclesiastical. 

Secondly^ there are some cases which he hears lumself 
from the beg iimin g and decides himself, just as do the 
inferior courts. 

Commonly it is imdeJnstood Lliat when the Amir sits as an 
original court to hear ^sses which are not appeals Irom any 
(>ther court, such ca^s must be of great importance : such 
as political disputes, cases of high treason^ offeitees agahisi 
the Throne and matters of Government revenue. This 
is merely a theory, s'mcc any person who has even a trifling 
matter in dispute can have his case decided by tlie Amir 
himself if he feais that the subordinate Court b prejudiced; 
or if he chooses for any other reason to go before the Amir 
in preference to going before the sabt.urdinate Courts. It 
is in the pleasure of the Cro^m to refer such a plain tiff 
to the subordinate Courts, unless the plaintiff can prove 
that he has reason to believe that justice would not be 
equally meted out In such a ooiirt. 

Tlie rule of Appeal, unlike that of England, is that the 
superior Court, instead of being satisfied with the investi¬ 
gation of the suborditiate Court, takes the case as if it w^^re 
a new one. New^ evidence* fresh inquiries and investigations 
are made from the very beginning, as though the case had 
never pre\do\isIy been tried. 

(i) These are brought before the i\niir in the 

following w^ays : 

Firstly* lliu various courts forward for Ivis approval such 
judgments as they consider of great importance and do tml 
like to take upon themselves the respimsibility of deciding. 

Secondly, the same Courts forwurd to the Amir for nis 
opinion questions on which there is no ddimlely laid down 
law by which to abide. 

Thirdly, in cases where the spies of the Amir, wlio 
arc supposed to be everyw'here* report to him that some 
kind of fraud or partiality had been shown in a decision. 
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Fouitlily, where a plamtifi or defendant is dissatisfied with 
the judgment of any Court he can appeal to the ATnir. 

( 2 ) Court of First Inst^ince .—Occasiotiidly the Amir sits 
as a Court or First Instance^ when it is pennitted to all 
persons to approach him with grievances^ disputes or claims 
as tliey would any <jther magistrate. Whether it is an 
appeal or an original case, the modes of trial in civil law 
are the same. The plaintiff brings his witnesses with him^ 
if it is necessary to have any witness at aU, and the defen¬ 
dant brings his witnesses also. Both sides are heard and 
the cose decided upon the spot^ the inordinate delay which 
distinguishes judicial procedure in England being avoided. 

The various codes of law are so numerous that they would 
fill at least a do^en bulky volumes. Every official^ the 
holders of all offices, great or smallp in Afghanistan has a 
manual signed or sealed by the Amir, on winch he acts. 
Instructions arc so minute, moreover, that it is a common 
saying in Afghanistan that there is not a donkey'driver in 
the country who does not possess a signature of the Amir 
to some document, giving him the law which he is to obey. 
All classes are amenable to the law, and in theory there is 
tio exemption or special laws—not even for tire nearest 
relatives of tJie Amir, as was once prov^ed when a favourite 
wife of tlic late Alxlur l^^iman was ordered by liim to 
imswer in the courts to the summons of a firm of Farsee 
milliners. Judicial corruption, however, makes e^=asion of 
tlie law neither difficult nor infrequent, and bribery is the 
cause of a general miscarri^e of justice. 

Tlie condition of the Criminal I^wis singularly barbarous; 
and no attempt, even upon paper or in theory, has been 
mil do to mitigate its crude severity. There Is no fixed 
limit for the vaTious punishments, and, although sentences 
of death need to be confimied by the Amir, torture is in¬ 
variably applied in all cases uf criminal procedure. The 
tiistmment more geneniUy used is known as the Fanah, a 
contriv ance not unlike the hoot.” There are many things 
in the Afghan code which are susceptible of improvement 
for the whim of the Amir is law, and, at best, he is no better 
than an amiable despot whose caprice demands immediate 
realisation. In tins, Afghanistan is far removed from the 
condition of Llie native States of India and the teiritorieiS of 
Bokliara, w^licre, if justice is also tempered witli bribery.^ arid 
corruption^ life is at least res^jected until the innocent 
are proved to be guilty. Not so m the Amir's country. 
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where men are still blo\^Ti from giins and penalties of equ^il 
brutality exacted for compamtively trivial offences. 

lUiistratioTis of the harshness of the law abound in Kabul 
itself. It is a common spectacle to see prisoners, their anldes 
encircled by sted bands^ which are connected by a rod to 
a chain round their waists, sitting by the waj^ide asking alms 
of passers-by. Under the conditions which prevail in the 
Kabul prisons^ unless the inmates have money or friends 
who wi]] interest tlierrcseJves in their plight, they are thrown 
upon the charity of the public for their means of subsistence. 
Government provides nothing for tJiem but bread and 
prist.)n quarters, where, chahiea and under dose obser\'ation, 
they lead a life of endless misery. Justice, too, is very 
slow-footed and expedition is impossible until the offtcers 
of the Courts whose duty it is to bring cases-in-waiting to 
the notice of the judge^ have first been bribed. Hea^y 
tolls are levied by all officials for this service and, if the 
payments are not forthcoming, the trial may never take 
jjlace or it may be protracted through several years. Even 
then, when prisoners ha\^e been tried, their sentences 
pronounced and they are at the conclusion of their terms 
of imprisonment, the rental charges for their use of tlie 
prisons have still to l>e met. The system is iniquitous and 
imposes upon poor captives the alternative of perpetual 
slavery^ or the necessity to cry for alms in the streets as they 
go to and from tJieir work. Employment in the \vorksho(M, 
the ordnance yards and upon the fjovcmnient buildings is 
the only description of labour with which tJic prisoners are 
furnished. In a measure such work is popular among them, 
as it affords opportunities for discussion with their friends 
and gives them for a brief space somewhat greater liberty 
of movement. Their tasks are of the hardest and roughest 
description, but they Mve a chance to wash their clothes— 
even to take a bath in the canal which runs through the 
factories, SometimeSj too, regular workmen distribute 
tlieir fo^ among the prisoners or even present them ’with 
a few pice.^ But at all times their fate is terrible and their 
existence in prison accompanied by exti erne imvations. 
Again, if death is tlie order of their lot, it is impossible to 
say w'hether it will be sliort, sharp and sudden, or something 
a little lingering like the ends whicli betel a robber, and 
an over-zealous student of political affairs, of whom Abdur 
Rahman made such terrible examples. 

The Tobberp the leader of u band of brigands wliose exploits 
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and acti^dty hiid won for the Lata Bund Devan an unen¬ 
viable notoriety^ was captured by the police alter many 
attempts^, and repeated vvarnings. The AmlTp who had 
become exasperated at the robberies of the bandj deter^^ 
mined to mate a fitting example of their leader. Upon 
the summit of the Lata Bund Pass, 8000 feet above 
sea-level, he erected a flagstaff ; from this he suspended 
an iron cage and in the cjige he placed the robber—where 
he left him, as an example ! It is said in Kabul that the 
late of that highwajnnan determined the end of the robber 
band. Certainly* since that day no further crimes of vio¬ 
lence have been committed in the pass. 

The other was a student wliOt brought before Abdur 
Rahman, declared in a state of unrepressed excitement 
tJcit the Russians were advancing to invade Mglianistan. 

** The Russians are coming ? said tlie Amir with grim 
deliberation ; then you shah be taken to the summit of 
yonder tower and sliall have no food till yon see them 
arrive.” 

The theory of Justice in all Eastam <^untries aims at 
punishing some one persiin for every mdictable misde¬ 
meanour. In China, in Japan, in Korea and in Africa, too^ 
the autocrat measures the peiice of the cou2itT>''-side by the 
mtjral edect of his standard of ponishmeuL No crime 
escapes its levy against the liberty of the subject, although 
the criminai himself may abscond. A precLsely s imilar 
state of affairs prevails in AfghanistEui w^here, in the event 
of the offender escaping, the hostage ^tisfies the findings of 
tlie law. Liberty of movementT therefore* is denied to 
every one in Kabul beyond a six-mile radius measured 
from the Kabul police station. For pjermissioa to go 
beyond thb point it is necessary'to obtein at a cost of three 
rupees a rMtiri or tc3ad-pass and to leave Afghanistan with¬ 
out such a pass i$ punishable with death. In point of fact, 
facilities are never granted until hofstages against the failure 
of the person to return Itave been given. In the &iseof any 
one venturing to leave Afghanistan and failing to come 
back, his property is at once confiscated, his family is 
imprisoned and his more immediate surety is executed. 
Such a fate befel the family of a soldier who w as making a 
protracted stay in India. Arrested and tlireatened with 
execution their lelease was secured only by the man's 
return and surrender, knowing when he did so that he 
would be blown ft ora a giin ou the place of execution. 
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This Wiis ^^Lllimattly tus fate. It is one so canstyjttly meted 
out to prisoners tiiat/whenever the Txxim of the gun is 
heard in Kabul, ordy tliose who are of the sternest dis¬ 
position can suppress the sigh which involuntarily escapes 
as the mournful sound falls upon the ears. There are^ of 
course, other of punishing tlie guilty th^ that of 

blowing tliern from carinon. Yet the boom ol a gun in 
Kabul only denotes one of three things : the passing of the 
Amir^ the mid-day hour, and the rele^uM' of a soul to Paradise 
from the horrors of tlie Kabul prisons. 

In the city of Kabul the Amir does not give the enemies 
of law and order a chance. The chief miigislraEe has btjcome 
an object of public execration iiud wholesome dread. His 
spies are believed to be ever^T^'here ] and hardly a word 
can be spoken wnthont iX^ cfiming to the e^irs of the Naib 
Kotvval and tfirongh liim to Pie Amir himself. The Kabul 
police code is cnrionsly elaborate. It forbids c\il speaking 
in Pie streets. The vituptfration of a Said (a reiJuted 
descendant of the Prophet Mahommed through his daughter 
FaLLma)> of a man of learning or uf a civic elder renders 
the ofiender hable to twenty lashes and a fine of rupees. 
If the bad language is only aimed at a common person 
ten lashes wdth a fine of ten rupees is the penalty provided. 
Punishments are abo laid down for dishonest tradesmen 
who cheat wdtli false weights or adiilterate tlie food they 
sell, for the indecorous bather, the gambler, the pnrv^eyor 
of charms ; as also for persons who rmsbehave in the mosque, 
forget to say Llieir prayers or to observe a fast day. The 
man who kisses some one else's wife receives thirty lashes 
and is sent to prison for further inquiry. 

Careful directions are laid dowm in regard to administcrTtig 
the lash. The instrument itself is made of three stripii of 
camel, cow^ and sheep skin, with n handle of olive w™d. 
The stripes are laid on with pious ejaculations and the 
police officer is exhnrted to feel, if he cannot show, sorrow 
for the wrong-doer, “ since Mahommedans arc all of one 
flesh.” Special cognisance is taken of nflfences against 
religion. If any free-t bin king Kabuli omits to Ixmd his 
Itead with due reverence at the hour of prayer the police 
officer must at first remonstrate gently, 11 the mild appeal 
fails, he must use harsli terms, such as “0 foolish, O 
stupid one," In the event of continued obstinacy the 
stick is io be applied ; and, as a last resource, the Amir is 
to be informed. He—" will du the rest.” 
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The departments for the administration of the Govem- 
ment in the provinces sire as follows ; 

(1) The Govemor-Generalj the Governor togetlier with 
the Secretaries and Staffs. 

Strictly speaking, there axe no positive restrictions limiting 
and sepamtiTiig the authority of any one official from that 
of smother. Cases go before any court to which the applic^t 
may choose to take them. As a rule the Governor-General 
of the province is the executive head of all departments 
\rithiii liis sphere ami lie is looked upon as a Court of 
Appeal from the District Courts, which arc presided over 
by the District Governor or Ids sul:)Ordmsite officials. The 
main doty of the Governor-General is to collect tlie revenues 
from the landowners and to administer the prorince; of 
the District Governor, to settle Use dispufes of lando^imers, 
to keep the peac^ in his district, to circulate the Kabul 
proclamations and to forward from time to time any orders 
which he may receive from his provincial lieads. The chief 
prorinces are administered by Govcmors-Gcneral^ the more 
unportani centres by Governors and the smaller places by 
District Governors, Histrict Superintendents and [nspectors. 
Conmianders-in-Chief are associated with the Governors- 
Genend of provinces and military officers of corrcsptmding 
subordinate rank assist the civil tan officials. Governors, 
exercising full executive powers locaDy, report to their 
Gnwmons-m-Chief who, in turn, despatch a monUily report 
to Kabul. 

(2) The Kaxi (J^dge of the Ecclesiastical Court) with 

his subordinate- 

Thc Ecclesiastical Court of the Kari is looked upon as the 
highe.st tribmial in the province and hence it is not limited 
to religious subjects ; idl dvQ cases, wdiatever their nature, 
may be taken before it. Generally sp>eaking, business 
differences and religious disputes are settled in the District 
Cemrts, cases concerning divorce, marriage and inheritance 
passing before the Provincial Supreme Court, Cases punish¬ 
able by death seldom come within the jurisdiction of the 
provincial courts. The Chief Judge of this court is called 
Kari und his subordinates are Muftis. Cases arc decided 
by a majority* 

(3) The Kotwal (Head of the Police DepiLftmeul) 
together wdth the force of Police, Secretary and the 
officials of the Passport Department. 

The Kotw^al exercises much greater authority in crimmal 
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than any other criminal nfttriaj wlisitever. He com¬ 
bines the diilies o£ a District Chiei of Police and a judge of 
Petty Sessions, while he may detennine small criminal 
ca-sei, forwarding the more serious to the capital. He is 
also in cluirge of the local InteUigetice Department and is 
in each centre an official of whose tyranny^ oppression and 
rruelty stories and poems have been handed down from 
posterity* 

(4) Kafda Basht (an official of tlie Canivan Depart¬ 
ment) with a Board of Commerce, a Revenue Office, 
Tasc-CoUectoFs Office, Treasnry Office and a local 
military force. 

Tlic Kafila Bashi is an official who supplies transport to 
travellers; in this respect he is responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of aU dues by travellers, as well as for the treatment 
dealt out to the caravan followers. He receives hb com¬ 
mission from those who hire the animals and renders an 
account of every transaction to tlie Covemment. All 
expEmses of this establishment fire paid by the Government 
and the balance passes into the District Trea^^ury, 

The B4>artl of Cemmerce settles disputes betwt^en mer¬ 
chants. Tlie President of tlie Board presides o^-^er this 
court and its members are elected from among tfie Tuercan- 
tile community, irrespective of religion. 

The Kg venue Office settles the accounts of the revenue 
and keeps a record of the taxes which everj*- landowTier must 
pay annually to the Government. The land revenue is novv 
fixed at one-tliird of tlie produce of the soil and is to be 
ccjllected by the lambardar of each village. Associated with 
the Re^TOue Office are officers who register and copy all 
documents issued in connection with the ooUecLion and 
expenditure of revenue. Duties upon commerce are le\icd 
at the mte of a-J per cent, upon all exports and imi^rts^ all 
such monies passing direct into the local treasury. 

Abdnr Rahman gave his eJo^t attention ttJ the revenue. 
One of his earliest acts ^vas to replace by tokens of his 
own the currency which had existed under the Khuns. 
Hitlierto, the money in circulation in Afghanistan had been 
represented by three varieties of rupees—tlie Herat, the 
Kandahar and tlie Kabul which, although not really of 
identical valuCp were reckoned at ten shahis* No gold tokens 
had been struck by any of the dynasties reigning in the 
State, and the g^dd coins which passed in the country 
were represented by the ducat of Russia, the tilla of Bokhara 
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and the toman of Persia. Tliese coins had been imported 
in the natural course of trade; but by a strange coincidence 
the Persian token suffered a discount, while the Russian and 
Bokharan coins enjoyed a premium of lo per cent. There 
were certain silver coins, also, which had been introduced 
by merdiaiits from beyond tJie borders. Among these were 
the silver kran from Persia and die silver rupee from India, 
equally liable to tlie vaguries of exchange. Ln detail, the 
currency of Afghanistan was as follows : 

dinars = i abbassL 

500 dinafti tvr 10 ^tiahis - i ntp^B kham^ 

6 oc> dinars or 12 = 1 mptc silver. 

30 nipees ktiam = t toman (abaut £2]. 

The dinar, the rupee kliam and the toman lignred, in tlie 
main, in accounts, the table of tlie coins actually in circula¬ 
tion being as follows ; 

3-5 pice fcopptr) = i shahi {silver). 


1 !il:uihj& (ailv-er) 

2 abbassis {silverj 
^ jindtkis {silver) 


I (silver). 

I jindGk Herat (silver]. 

E rupee KiiiidaliRr (silver). 


z rupees Katie) nhar (stiver) = 1 rupee Kabul (sDver), 

I jinilck = 4£^. ; I riiptic Kandahar — is,; % rupee Kabul = 2s. 

In order to re-e&tablish tJie {’urrency of the coi.mtrv upon 
ii sound basis Abdur Rahman opened ;i mint in Kabul. At 
the S2m^ time he re-ufganised the methocb of revenue 
coUection, besides improving the rhannels throngli vvluch 
it was receiv'ed. 

The work oi tlie mint was at first conducted by hand. 
It was not until some years after he had ascended the 
throne that the late Amir introduced minting macMnery, 
at the same time requesting tlie Government of India to 
loan the services of an EngUshmaii to superintend its erec¬ 
tion. Ttie official tlms despatched was Mr. McDermot, 
employed in tlie Calcutta mint' and under his supervision 
Kabnlj workmen learnt to cut tlie dies, to erect the stamps 
smd to strike ofi ttc coins. The caixidty of the plant which 
wj^ erected in Kabul was limited to a silver and copper 
mintage of loo^ooo coins a day. made up of five and 
ten pice pieces^ rupees^ half-rti|iee5 and tliird-rupecs. In 
contradistinction to tlie rupees which had previously been 
struck of! at Kabnlj each new rupee was worth only one 
shilling. These coins bore upon their faces the inscription 
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—a translation of a title conferred upon j^bdiir Rahman 
by his people in i8y6—^‘'The Light of the Nation mid of 
Religion ” ^ the reveoie side twjre his roat^Lams. Until 
this superscription was adopted » coins were ei^ravcd only 
with the date and place of casting upon one sidcr £iiid 
upon the reverse the narne trf the ruler— “ Cast at tJic 
Capital of Kabul: Amir Abdur RaJiman.” Since Habib 
ITlhih's accession x\bdur Raiinian*s coinage has been super¬ 
seded by a new issue bearing in Turkish characters the 
inscription "'Aimir Habib Ullah Kharip Amir of Kabuli 
The Seeker of God's help,” Tlie cngravuig on the obverse 
represents a mosque wuth pulpit and minarets^ encircled 
by rifles* standards, swords and cannon. Habib I'llah’a 
coins are of lower standard to the previous issue; actu;J 
e^tdiange against Indian currency being: 

K. A. p n. A. P. 

I Kabuli ruptu = 070 and i Kandahari rupee ^046 

The Amir's officials in levying duties maintain an arbitn^ry 
and wliolly fictitious rate of exchange under which 

liiri-i.ii*. Iii4Ub, 

H- A. F. n. A. |> 

[ Kabuli r upLc = 0 1 j 4 and i Kaudahaii rupee = 0 ^ o 

The income of Afghanistan lias always been subject to 
serious llaetiiatism. In 1835, at a moment when Kandahar, 
Heriit, and Kabul w'ere sepanrte territories, and there were 
teu rupees to the pound sterlingx the prerceeds from each 
State w^ere t 

Hera.t , , Soo^ocjo jriipi;E^ = /tk>,ooo 

Kandahar * ^ , Soo^ood 

. . 3 ,sXKJ,ooQ „ £200^000 

Nearly tw^enty years later, in 1857, duritig a conference 
with the Governor-General of India at Peshawar, Dost 
Mahonuned submitted an estunate of Itis returns w^hicli, 
excluding a million rupees which had to be disbursed to 
tribal chiefs, w^as as follows ; 


fuLbiiL 

2,222^000 rupees 


Kandahar , 

444,UDQ „ 

= ^44 >4™ 

Turkestan , 

542,acx> „ 


SupplemE:utar>' sourcef 

J^OQQJQOO 

= £100,000 

Total . 

4.oaB*aoD 

" £400,1^80 


While the receipts of Afghan Turkestan were incorporated 
with these figures, the Herat temtoty w'as still an indepen- 
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dtiQt sphere and its income on that accfiimt is not included. 
A few years later, under Shir All, the revenue frorn all sources 
rose to £710,000; wldcli, together with the very handsome 


subsidy annually paid by the Government of India^ and if 
it had been assisted by a liberal fiscal policy under Abdur 
Rahman* W'cU might have expanded to an annual income 
ni one niiUion sterling. 
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Pnor to tiieir systematic colkction under the arranee- 
raimts winch were devised hy Abdur RaJiman, the monies 
?!obtained by an elaborate process of 
ta\ation,, which if not altogether e.xcessive, was accompanied 
by much unautltonsed exaction. Taxes were imposed upon 
ail hve-stock, upon coltivated ground, upon all varieties of 
produce, upon houses and upon certain classes of tlie popu- 
lation. the apparent aim of the authorities, irrespective of 
then ac^a] needs, being to extract as much as possible from 
then unhappy subjects. The following table represents tlie 
taxes winch were miposed in the territories of Herat, Kan- 
CicLEk^ iind Kabuli 

Artide. 

MerchsLtits' sliops 
Nomads' tent-ta?? 

AfghaibB' but-tax 
Camels and bor^^ 

Cows 
Sheep ) 

Goats ) 

Parin produce , 

Fruit gaidena ^ 

Kitchen Kardens 
Poll-tax, Hindu 
Horaes exported 

Li addition to the^ taxes there were the inter-territorinl 
levies uponmerehandise in transit from one prineipalitv to 
another. These were upon_ ■ 

Every camd-Joad . j6 jindeka „ ^3 

IE) ► « lo 

Every dontey^load * 6 „ 

Goods w^re exiwrted from Afghanistan free from customs 
^ows ^ entenng the country^ was charged as 


Imposls^ 

J^6 jindets* per annum 
44 

s ^ 

I6 

3 ! .. 

S 

PP -rr 

S 7 i 

>S 

?3 


£ 

= 5 

= o 
o 

= o 
= o 

= 0 

= 0 
= □ 
= o 

= D 
= I 


2 

ID 

12: 

S 

4 


it. 

O 

8 

o 

4 

0 


8 

fj 

6 

o 

4 


Tejritifry. 

Herat. 

Knndabxr 

Kabul 


N^minat duty. 
S per cent, 

.. 


Duty exaiie-dr 
9 per cent, 

- IQ 
5 

Under Abdur Rafimiui some little relief from the oppres- 

* I padfik = 4^. ; 3 ^ i riipe* Kandiilinr i a rupea 

Kanclnbar » i Kabul rupee ; i Kabul rupee - 23, 
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sive and arbitrary'' payments^ which were extorted alike 
from the unfortunate merchant and the lucklei?,^ culttor, 
Securediind, as he mstiiled a measure of reform into 
tlie practices of government^ certain sources of taxation 
were dropped ana the burden resting upon industry and 
agriculture proporiinnately lightened^ The principal means 
of income to tlie State now emanated from taxes which were 
le^-ded upon cultivated lands and fruit-trecs^ export and 
import trade, custiJuis, reg^tration and postiige lees (con- 
tnicts, passport fees, marriage settle ments^ ctc.)^ penalties 
under law, revenue from Government land^ and shops, 
Government miOriopolies and manufactures^ mines and 
minerals (salt, rubies, gold, lapis lazuli, coal) and the annual 
subsidy of eighteen lakhs of nipee-S—these several branches 
of the State revenue gradually defining tlie limits of its 
present prosperity^ whicli has been somewhat further 
assisted by the benevolent, economic pKolicy of the present 
Amir. Abuses in the collection of octroi have been remedied^ 
certain taxes abolished, nian3^ nunes developed, while to give 
an impetus to trade in 
xAfghanistan, Habib UUali 
has announced that, in 
future, traders may receive 
advances fnjm the Kabul 
Treasury on proper security. 

This concession is greatly 
appreciated by the com¬ 
mercial community^ as it 
whll enable them to escape 
the payment of interest to 
the Hindu bankers from 
whom they have been in 
the habit of bonowung. 

Moreover, it is expected 
that if fuU effect is given 
to the Amir’s wishes trade 
between India and Afghan¬ 
istan will soon improve. 

The loans will be repayable 
bv easy instalments, this 
novd scheme establisliing 
a very important depar¬ 
ture. 
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CHAPTER XII 

TRADE I INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS 

For many years prior to tlie reign nf Abdur Raiunan, trade 
^itD Af^buni-stan itself or in transit to regions beyond the 
frontiers had to contend against two difficulties, tlie one 
ansmg from Uie heavy imposts upon goods intended for 
local consumption, and the other from the excessive 
charges levied upon merchandise destined for markets 

j^nd the Oxus. Under the Khans commerce stmegled 
ineficctmUly against exactions which, if comprehensible 
during a penod when the country was parcelled out atnuti if 
a numter of reigning families, were directly inimical to its 
better interests so soon as the several territories hfri mt. 
incorporated within one central administration. 

At this junctniB the trade of Afghanistan followed these 
routes, none of which were practicable for wheeled traffic: 

(rj From Persia, inVi Teheran and Meshed to Herat. 

(2) From Khira, viA Bokhara, Men^ and the Mnrehab 

valley to Herat. ^ 

(3) From Bokhara, via Kaishi, Balkh and Khulm to 
Kabu]. 

U) From Chinese Tnrkestan. niff Chitral to Jelalabad. 
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{5) From India, ui’fi tJie Khyber and the GJiwalari pisses^ 
to Kabul and the Oxus. 

(6) From IiuiiUj viti the Bolaii and the Gomul pusses, 
for Kandahar and Herat, 

In connertlon vnth these routes the following duties were 
levied at the different points upm puling caravans. 

From India, fid tJie Khyber and Ghwalari passes, for 
Kabiih in addition to a per cent, ad val^ri:m 1 

At Peshaw'iar : i rupee per liorsc or camel. 

At JelaUi-bad : z rupees per horse or c?imqL 

At BuLkliak i nra fluty was levied at Uiis pfjint, but a customs 
officer inspected the goods aiitl sent n detailed list of Lhem to Kabul. 

At Kabuli 2 mpccs & annas per horse or camel ^ or^ 
on eotering Kabul sind 13 or 14 annas per irxi rupees" worth un 
leaving, by which paymenL thmngh c4Lni%^an3 were i;xcmpted from 
CurLher duties until b^-ond Bimian. 

the Kabul and BalJch territnrics local caravimST 
canying goods within the boundaries of either khanutt% 
had'in their passage of the Hindu Kush, viu the Kushaii 
pLisSp to pay : 

One pouy-load (3 mavinds) of indigo, sUk or asbury, i rupee 2 

sh.ihis. 

Otic camel-load (5 maundi) ql indigo, silk or ^sbutVi 2 rupera 
14 ahahis. 

One ass-lcarl of indigo, silk or asbujy\ 7 ahahis. 

One camel-load of salt, f sbaJii^. 

One tamchiciad of almonds, 1 rupee 2 slinhis. 

One camel-kjiid of pbtacia mats, ij rupees. 

Horses and maiea, 54 rupee? for Bamian and beyond Kusban ; 

I rupee 2 shaJiis for Kusban, 

Foot passengers, i 

Beyond Barnian camvans destined for the Oxus had to 
meet charges: 

At fLui+ of 4 anuas |>cr load , camel or horse. 

At Kamardt of 4 annas per losid^ camel or horse. 

At Biilkb, of 3 rupees per load, smmcl or horse. 

Merchandise from Eastoni Turkestan paid at Jelalabad, 
in addition to per cent, ad valonrmj as follows : 





5 . 


Ou 

a load of Salt 

, 3 shahis* 

= 0 

> 

On 

a load of cotton 

* 5 

= ft 

s 

On 

a load q£ ghee 


rJ» 0 


On 

a load of cloth 

- e X. 

= 0 

h 


• One Hhalii rf|Tialled one penny i twelve ^hahis equ^dlcd one 
rupee Kandahar. 
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Upon trade coming into Herat and the north-western 
districts of Afghanistan from regions beyond the Oxus, 
in addition to a 5 per cent, ad valorem, duties were paid at: 


TlLntfch." T\MQgtK TniLB^Ii, Tyii,gck, TurgA, 

porii^le. pstcaimEj. per Lttrse. pcTBiti;. p&T 
KiUki _ _ i; Ti T 


Andkhni 

26 

M^mana 


Almar 

, _ _ 

Kalch Wall 

, — 

Murghab 

30 

Kala Nb.ii 

, _ 

Knrut 

, _ 


3 .. 3 ., 20 

3 ’ I .. 25 

2 . . — , , — 

3 1^-5 

3 - 2 . 15 

3 .. 3 — 

lO .. 5 , — 


From India, via the Gomul and the Bolaii, for KancLihar 
and Heratj in addition to 2|[ per cent, ad valorsnif tolls were 
leaded at: 


<jh.a2n i 

Kandahar 
trLriishk . 
Farah 
Herat 


kl a, 

2 O 

2 14 

r o 

2 O 

2 8 


per load Qf camel cir horse 


ExaminetioD of tliese imposts goes to prove that, under 
the rule of the khans and in tite reign of Shir Ali, trade 
received no encouragement; while, if Abdur Rahman were 
the fatlierof his people, there is no doubt that judged by his 
domestic policy he revealed a lack of foresight in fulfil- 
ling his parental obligation-^. If overtt'-yeuing vanity and 
Ignorance contributed to the failure of Abdur Rahman’s 
attempt to make ^Ughanistan a self-supporting State, it can 
be pleaded for him, nevertheless, that it was his intention 
to help trade and industries which were indigenous to the 
country. To effect this, he abolished inter-provindal tolls 
mamtamed the scale of rates which was levied upon cara¬ 
vans m transit to trans-Oxus nmrkets, increased the frontier 
duties m proportion to the loss which he sustained by 
wi^drawmg charges hitherto imposed mtliin bis dominions, 
and began various industrial works in the capi tal 

Enamotned of hb idea, he unfortunately omitted from 
consideration, besides a certain inadequacy of revenue, 
the overwhelming intolerance of his subjects to every 
fo^ of labour. Tfiere was thus in Afghanistan itself 
when, six years after his accession to the throne, the Amir 
embarked upon a campaign of commercial expansion, no 
" One tun^h equHls three farthings. 
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reserve of capital behind the Government and no fund of 
^ergy in the people. In spite of the number of miscel- 
l^eous industries which he attempted in Kabul no con- 
tinnify of success was presented, while rencfion against his 
penalties upon Indian trade resulted in tire npemne up of 
the Quetta-Nushki-Niisratabad road as a conmierciiil route* 
Direct loss of revenue, therefore, befel Abdur Rahman 
through liis encouragement of a jiolicy which was pre- 
iudicjal to his own interests, as it was hostile to the trade 
of In<^ and Russia. So far from profitable was the 
issue, indeed, that the position of the State at the close of 
his rei^ was in anything but a condition of comfortable 
prosperity^ 

The movement of thejjrincipal imports and e-^ports in the 
closing years of his reign is given on pp. 3y2, 293, 

Under pressure of financial difficulties arising from debts 
contracted by his father for the supply of militarj' stores and 
equipment, the development of public works and a host of 
rninor obligations, Habib UUah was compelled to reconsider 
his economic position. Accepting the situation on its merits, 
dunng the first year of his reign he remitted certain duties 
and lowered the transit charges on "througli" caravans, in 
respect of indigo and tea, to the equivalent of 2i- per esnt. 
ad valorem duty. This impast upon tea works out at tlie 
rate of 7 pies per pound, but the tax on tea iutencled 
for the markets of Afghanistan is much higher. This is 
returned at 125 rupees per camel-load of 360 ptmnds, thereby 
levying a charge of 3 ajinas against each pound which, 
although an exceednigly high rate, compares not unfavour¬ 
ably with the crushing Customs dues on the Russian frontier 
and the tax in England. A revival of tJie demand in 
Afghamstaii for tea grown in India lias shown itself during 
the past year or two ; and, undoubtedly, if the import duty 
were lowered the .Afghans would become better customers, 
cspedally for the green variety, which thev most favour. 
If the Amir could be convinced that a smtiiler duty w'ould 
involve no loss of revenue, ouing to huger imports, a reduction 
of the tariff might possibly be sanctioned. 

On Uie whole the fiscal iwlicv of the present Amir 
encourages the behef that, in time, many of the existing 
obstacles to free commercial intercourse with India will be 
removed. The small benefits already offered to Indian mer¬ 
chants have produced immediate response and the prospect 
of further concessions is widely appreciated. Trade expats 
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from Kabul during 1904-05 :Uane mctnased by 25 laklis 
of rupees, the vol^e of trade proceeding from Kan* 
dahar showing an improvement no less emphatic. The 
total v^ue of exmrts and imports combined, since indica- 
tioiis of a more Iibeml fiscal po]icv first were manifested, in 
lakhs Mf rupees, b shown in the foUowLng table : 


Sou thtirn and 
Afghanistan . 
Northern and 
AfghanistiUi , 


TfiOO-OZ. 

WeslsTJa 

. 58.10 
Eiistem 

. 48401 


^*■54 53-43 

Gt_oc> 


6876-53 

70,56 05.56 


Tlie values of the jirincipal imports from Kabul during 
i 904~°5 were fruits and nuts, y.p lakhs; animals (horses, 
sheepj and goats), 4.4 laklis; hides (including skins) and shee, 

p-aHi ’.iKnii^- .t 1 i_ - * 4 ' ' th 

25 

for 

(more tKm two-lhirds being of foreign raanulacture), in 
creased by tai laklis. Tlie other principal articles were 
corton (mostly foreign). 3,2 Laklrs, and leather. 2.5 

lakhs, Tlie exports of tea (nearly all green tea) were 397:255 
pounds Indianj value 1.5 laths, 300^384 pounds foreign, value 
3,1 lakhs- Among imports from Kandahar during 1004—05 ^ 
valued at 40J latlis, were raw^ w<xj1, iS.S lakhs; fruits and 
nuts, T2 2 lakhs; and ghee, ^.6 laJd^sJn allot which tl^ere has 
been a larger trade. The exports during 1904-05 reached 
3OJ lakhs me two prmdpal articles—Indian cottons, 14,7 
lakhs, and foreign piece-goods, 10 lakhs—bolli showing an 
improvement. 

The general character of the trade conducted between 
Afghanistan India is indicated by the appended list 
01 the principal imports and exports with their \aJiies 
duniig the hist tliree years in hikhs of rupees ; 


xj-wLLL idLhj_iia, me iDiai 


, __ uemg 20 laKns as in 

previous year. Exports during 1904-05 improved by 
Iftkhs^ Cattle, shcep^ and gnats accounted 
lakhs of this increase* Cotton fabrics, valued at Inl 


E^poHs frttm A f^haitistan. 


Cattle * . . . 

Other imiiiialE .... 
l^fupi anti medicitHH, Inclu- 
ciiiig diaras 

Fruits* ve^-etahlea tmd nuts 
Oniia ,ind pulse (Ln-gcly ricej. 


ri?o=-oj, 

1 

' 23 S- 

M' 

Jl.31 *. 

33.61 


J6.66 . . 

24-41 ■- 

38.3s 

24 j 0 t . . 

33-98 .. 

2o.;a 

37-59 

28.59 . ■ 

31,01 

-37 73 - - 

1.36.64 ,. 

1.49,7 a 
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Hides* akins^ ami bom^ * 
Proviaions : gliee . 

Pickled ttn ^ * 

Seeds (chieflj^ linseed and rape* 
ieedj * , - - 

Silk . . + - ^ 

Spices . + - 

Wood and timber, chiefly teak 


iqaif—fiij. 

3670 

S2.78 

53.2S 
as .(59 

ij.aiS 

7+.60 


'SSf' 

2JS49 

53-09 

17.6^ 

39^7 

20.10 

20.25 

S6 v3i 


WooJ* raw 


■ + 

35.93 - 

33-91 

H.* 

VVcx>llcii giMds 

ii- 

+ ^ 

14^19 -- 

947 

* - 

CottoTi, caw . 


i'h^O 

A fghanhian, 

1 nhli* 

1 2.76 * - 

Et 5 aq-< 4 . 

Lakbi. 

1149 


Catt*n yam ^ 
Foreign * 

* 

. . 

35^3 .. 

JI.S& 


Tndkan . 

. 


26.il 

2 ?-^3 

’ ■ 

Cotton gowb: 
Foreign - 



1.78.57 

Ih 5 S -28 


Indi^ - 


-i « 

64-57 ■ - 

52,60 


Grain and piilsi? 

. 


m.35 .. 



Metals, mainly 
and iron 

bras.^, copper. 

5 J.IO .. 

25.27 


Gib . 



15.12 .. 

11^34 


Provisions 

» 


21.47 - 

3049 


S;dt . 



45+14 

3^42 

- ■ 

isilk goods 

, 


IT^ 

954 


Spitzes . -! 

r 


16,69 - - 

16.76 

h 1 

Sugar - 



32.20 .. 

25,04 

- - 

Tea 



13.10 

11.73 


Tobacco 

- 


12.32 

10,16 



^ 9 S 

1001—05-. 

LaHU- 

3541 

64435 

22436 

34.KO 

1744 

17.17 

I .22.55 
27435 
1 1.16 


7.60 

28 .,2 8 

1,50.31 

63.34 

17-39 

304.2 

13.50 

J 9-43 

3146 

S. 2 i 

I4XL4 

27.01 

10-^ 

12-10 


If India conducts ^vidi Afghanistan a trade which, 
although subject to fluctnatioos, enjoys consiiterable pros, 
perity, the flow of commerce from the Trans-Oxus region 
toMrar^ the same markets is by no means contemptible. 
Indeed, articles imported into Afghanistan from Moscow,- 
Merv, Bokhara and Samarkand figure in every bazaar in 
the Herat and Afghan Turkestan provinces. This trade 
passes through the customs stations of Xelif, Chushka 
Gusar 40 miles lu the east of Kclif, and Tennes, 34 miles 
to the cast of Chushka Gusar, the former of which is the 
principal seat of Russian Customs on the middle Oxus. 
Trade between Afghanistan und Russia has never been 
altogether prohibited by the Kabul autlioritics, Abdur 
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Rnhnun pemutling knfilas to travel by the routes on which 
he had established customs posts* On goods purchased in 
Russbm territory' by Afghan traders a rebate equal to the 
tax levied by the Amir’s officials is granted. Further, 
customs dues on goods imported from Afghanistan have 
Ijcen reduced by 50 |ier cent* Russian trade is tUeivfnrc 
maluBg nipid progress. The value of the gcxstls whicli pa_sscd 
through the Kusso-Afghan posts Wiis. ^'450,000 in IQ02. To¬ 
day It probablyexceeds half a million sterling* The import 
into<>ntral .Asia of goods from India bfi*s been strangled by 
the high Customs’ tariff of the Russisins, plus the heavy transit 
dura in AfghMistan itself. The agents uf Russian finns 
«il find CiLushkii Lru^ax state tiiat they csin now com- 

pete successfully with British Indian trade in Northern 
Afghanistan owing to the comparative cheaimess of ti ansport 
from Europe, which memis that the Trans-Caspian and 
Orenburg-Taslikent lines of railway are carrying Russian 
merchaiidUe at specially low rates. None the less, the 
Russian trader complain of tiie Afghan transit dii^, as 
their imposition causes delay on ah the principal caravan 
routes and adds enormously to the transiMirt charges. With 
the advantages which Ru6.sia now possetises, unless a 
determined effort is made to save the situation lor the 
benefit of Indian trade, we may presently cx|)ect her to 
renew her efforts to open up direct relations with Kabul in 
order to obtain greater fan I i ties for commerce, ft may be, 
too, that it w'ill be in this majiner ratlier than by activ’e 
aggtrasioti that she will seek to lessen British influence iu 
Afghanistan, and even to raise complications with the Amir, 
The principal Russian commodities are : 


-■i ¥iid£. 

Bfftad-cloth. 

Fine lkmcTi5 anti calicoes, 

Sailk gooclfi. 

V'elvct. 

ChinLE^. 

Sewing tliTtrad and silk. 

Guld and RiU^er lacc. 

Cold and silv-er thread 
Needles. 

Steel and copper wim, 
leather. 

Paper. 

China-Ware. 


Glass-ware. 

CutJeiy. 

I-oaf sugar. 

Pig iron. 

Steel ingots. 

Tin in plates. 

Copper in plates, 

Brnss. 

Quicksilver, 

Cochineal. 

Tea. 

Htuiicy. 

Wax, white and vellow* 
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Til silk, linen and cotton goods the Russian fabrics are quite 
equal to tliose articles of Anglo-lndbin manufacture which 
tind tlicLr u ay uito the cutintry, Russian cldut^ses are more 
durable and of coarser texture than the AnglcHlndinn article; 
although less degiint in appearance and of colours that 
arc not so fast, they meet with a ready sale among the 
p<x>rer classes. The silk goods imported from Bokhara are 
of Russian manufacturej but they might well be super¬ 
seded by better and cheaper importations from Tiidia. SiJk 
hundkerchiefs of various colours^ and even black ones^ are 
in great demand- Foreign silks do not sell so readilv as 
certain lines in cotton and linen fabrics, sinc^ Kandahar^ 
Herat and Kabul possess tlieir aym silk loontiSj each loom 
paying an annual tax of 23 rupees to tlie State, The articles 
manufactured by tlie native looms are plain silks, called 
kanams ; red, yellow and purple durahee of slighter texture, 
less width and of the same colours ; suga khdfwiee of large 
and small widths, viith perpendicular white lines on a red 
gr[)und ; tiiishfH£ii& or lurndkerchiefs, black and red, with 
white spots, bound by femsdes around their heads; and 
broanghces for the bath. To meet the demands 

of the Kabul miLTket, raw^ and spun silks are imported from 
Biskhara, Kandahar and Herat, hut the great bulk of 
cither variety required by the Kabul looms comes from 
districts in the Kabul province. Vels-^ts and satins are 
imported from both sides of the frontier ; but wherever 
Indian or British goods meet the products of the Russian 
market hi Afghanistan, the bounty-fed trade of Russia in 
Central Asia enjop a conspicuous advantage. 

Ceriain import-^i from Russia and India suffer from com¬ 
petition with the Kabul made prcnluct. In tins respect the 
trade in gold and silver lace from Bokhara and India has 
hdleii away very noticeably, although the quantitv des¬ 
patched from Bokliara sLilJ e-xceeds that imported from 
India. 'Die trade in leather has also suffered by the develop¬ 
ment of local tanneries, hut importations of t]ie raw material 
are still necessary on account of the demands of the factory 
where the military equipment is made^ 

The trade in paper comes almost solely from the Russian 
market and quantities are imported from across tlie Oxus. 
The paper is of foolscap siJ^e, of stouts inferior quality and 
white or blue in colour. There are tw o assortments : glazed 
and tiuglazed. The blue glazed variety is preferred, the 
unglazed kind usually being sized at Kabul. A busy trade 
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in this commodity passes between Knbul and Kandahar, 
tilt! Russian prodnet haxdng captured tJie miirket to the 
pmctii’sjl exclusion ol ilUl utiier brands. The paper needs to 
be stout in allow facility of erasure; on this account, and 
%vith reference to the nature of tlie ink employed, glaEed 
paper is most satisfactory. 

The attention of the pe[jple is directed to the land rather 
than to tnide and a very large proportion of the popula¬ 
tion takes naturally to cultivation. Farming is divided 
between the productirm of fruit and the growtii of cereals. 
The Afghrinii are a fruitTov-ing people ; in certain districts 
fruit, botJi in its fresh and preserved condition, forms the 
stajsle diet of a large section of tlie pnpuhdion througli- 
out tlie year. A rapidly growing export in fresh and 
dried frnitii exists with India. Indeed, so important 
lias this industry become that, in the country round 
Kandahar, a marked increase in the number of orchai'ds 
and fruit gardens has taken place within the last Jive 
years ^ the presence of tht; railway at New Cham an and 
its extension to Nushki making the exptjrtation of fresh 
fruit nut only practicable hut pr(idtable. Fruit farming 
i-s divided between orchard fruits, with which vegetable 
farming is usually combined anti thcise fruits w^hich may be 
grown in Helds nn a large scale. In the one chtss are apples, 
almonds, peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, grapes, 
tigs, quinces,_ pornegranates and mulberries, in additioii 
to walnut, pistacia^ the edible pine and rhubarb, whidi 
grow- wild in Hie northern and eastern higlilands. Vegetable 
produce, which holds a Iiigh position in the ex[xjrt trade, 
includes mmt domestic vegetables- while, of the un- 
ciiltivatcd vegetable products, the castor-oil plant, the 
mustanh sesame and assafeetida grejw in great abundance. 
The fruit fields also produce several varietLes of melons, 
iiiclnding muskj water atul scented melons^ cucumbers and 
pumpkins. 

In the direction nf cereal produclinu there are two liar- 
vests. One, reaped in summer, is the result of an autumn 
sowing and includes w^hE^at, barley and certain varieties 
of peas and beans. The secund harvest is gathered in 
autumn from a spring sowing, and embraces crops, rice, 
Indian corn, millet^ arziin and j{iwiiri, berides other grams 
of less importance. In nddifiem to tliese ceresds, crops of 
madder, tobacco, cotton, opium, hemp, clover and lucerne 
are very generally cultivated. ClD\-er and lucenie are 
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produced for fodder, hemp for its intoxicating properties 
and madder, tobaccOp cotton and opium for exportn Tn 
relation to the other crops^ wheat is the food of the people, 
barley and jowari are given to horses, and arzun and Indian 
com are grown for culinary purposes. 

In greater detail tlie distribution of the vegetation is 
foUows; 

On the main range of tbc Safed Koh there are— 


the Deodar, 

exsehff. Norw^ay Spmec. 
Piniu: langifolia. Turpentine Pine. 
P. f>in£istfT, Cluster Fine. 

P. ffinea, tlkC Edible JFtne. 

Lanix tommunii^ Larch. 

CiVrifs iimonum, I^mon- 


Yew, bacc^iSa. 

Hazel^ avcflana. 

Juniper* Junip^nis rofumirnff. 
Walnut. Juglam 
Wild peacb* .4 my^dalus per^ita, 
Almond, ±imygiiahis communis. 
Wild vinQ, VitiJ vinifera^ 


Protected by these there flourish several varieties of— 


Rose, Poiit 

Honeysuckle, Lcnictra [caprifo^ 
Hum}. 

Cnrnmt, Pibes rw&rum. 


Gooseberry; Rihes grosstdatia. 
Hawthorn, Cmfer^ws aj^y^rdiii^AfT. 
RTiJOtlotlcndron, Ehodmkndrffn 
axbormm^ 


Between tlie main crests of the summit and the secondary 
heights are iound — 

Walnut, Juglans regia. Qugrcits,. OaJt. 

iVJdcr; A inns gluiinosa. Arbor-mt^^, Thuja. 

Ash, Fraxinm Junipsrus fommunis^ Juniper. 

Khinjak- Astfagidns^ Gum Tm.|r^caTithi 

Dwarf labumum, Cy^isMr /flftwmwjir. Indigo Commercial Indigo, 


At a lower altitude and descending to 3000 ft. there are— 


WLk! Olive, Olea curopixor 
Rock-rosc. 

Wild privet^ Ligustrum vuigaxs^ 
Acacia, Acacia. 

BoJberry, BsrfteTi5 vulg^ri^- 
Edible fruit, ^tophus. 


Ch&mi^props humiHs, Wild palm. 
Bignoftia^ Trumpet flower. 
Daibcrgia sissoo^ Sissu. 
5afunifi?rn persica. Mustard tjce 
of ScTiptnm. 

Ltmon plant 
Acaiilhus. 


Ferns and mosses are cotifmed to tlie higher ranges, wliile 
the lowest tenninal ridges are scantily clothed with an 
almost wholly herbal vegetation. 
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Tlie following plants, thorny in character, are to be found 
scattered over less elevated valley bottoms ; 


Hedy^arum Camel-tliDtti. 

Astragaim, Milk Mtch. 

Onpnis sfdtwsa mimoseat Spiny 
refit-harrow* 

^udica, Seiisitivie mimoss- 
Lipad fpl^Qt of the Rue family)* 
Jiviacets. 

The following trees have 
vated districts, and 

Mulberry* Alorv^ 

Willow, Salix, 


Commoi] woniiwc 5 Qtl+ 
absinihium^ 

Ru^, Ruia gta.-tj£n£fmr 
Rose bay, Nerium Oie-und&r. 
Wild la^burnum* Cythw labur- 




Commercial Indigo, Indigo fenB^ 

been introduced into the culti- 
they are now native to llie country j 

Poplar^ Popuius^ 

Ash* ^jrep/sfw. 

I^^lanCp Plalonus. 


Tlie important uncultivated products are ; 

Cum-reslti, Kartkex assafatida 
(grown chiefly qn the plains be¬ 
tween KandahELT and Herat). 

Walmit, Jugtafis r^gia. 

Rine-iiut, Pinus pinxtt 


MushrtHiins, Agarims campestns. 


Rhubarb (cdiblCr chiefly grown 
U the highlands ol Kabul). 
EliFiignv^ ofienlaK^ Sanfit^ 
Pisiacia khinjah, Gul-i-pista. 
Frctxjnifs or»u£^ Asb, 


As regards vertebrate zoology Afghanistan lies on the 
frontier oi tliree regions—the Eurasian, the Etiiiopian and 
the Indo-Malayan. In the main the species are Eurasian. 
Tlie following tvild animals are to be found : 


Felidae 


Canidu^ 


Must^Iidi^ 


'Fclh fcilMj . 
fkaus 

F* earacai . 
Cynahtiis jubatus 
F. pardus , 

^F* tigris 

i Can'ffj 6iur£tis 
C* iM^gaiensix 

striata . 
Vtiip0s b^alenst'A 
Vr flaves€ins 

Grm%nea / 
M. flaiiguia 

UrxMS 

[Ursvs^ isiib^Uinui 


. Wild cat. 

X Jungle cat. 

* Kara-lnd. 

. Cheetah, 

, Common Icopajd^ 

- Tiger. 

- Jackal* 

. Wolf, 

, Hyaaa. 

. Wild dog. 

.. ijDiall Indian fox, 
. Mongooi&e. 

. Stoat. 

* Marten. 

* Black bear* 

. Yellow bear. 
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Taifyidff 


'Capra aegagrus 

Ovis vignti . 

Gax^la dorcas 
Ctrvui 

Stis sctQfa , 

EquHS onager 
'Talpha furopaaa 
indisus 
Ehna^s coliari^ 

E, atiritus . 
PhyJiorhiKus cineraceus 
Scoiofihiius bt^lEi 
Ve^pirUdo aurifus 
iiartasieiitis ^ 
Sciurus syriacus - 
Dipus idam 
Alaciaga ba^triana + 
Rodtintfa ^ G^fbtiiue indicus , 

G. erythrtttus 
Lagomys nepaiensis , 
JLepH^ mficauduius 

iJiVlis.—There are 124 species of 
as fallows : 


BefArkhpqr« 

Wild sheeps 
Persian gazelle^ 

Cornnicni gazelle. 

Indian baiasingh*'!- 
Wild hog. 

Wild a33. 

Mole, 

Indian slm;Wr 
Collared hedgehog* 
Long-eared hedgetLcjg. 

Bata. 

Squirrel, 

Jerboa. 

Bactrifl Jerboa. 

Gerbit. 

Gfitbit. 

Pica, or Tailb&s Hare. 

Hare. 

Afghan birds, comprised 


95 Eurasian ; 

17 Indian ; 

10 both Euraaian and Indian ; 
i Eurasian, Ethlo[)ian and Indian. 

I Gufpddartlr {Ba^an^t^s} crasdrostris, peculiar tp the 
eguntry, 

Reptik^ : 

PseudQpus graciiis 
jirgyropftis horsfteidii 
Saiea korsfietdii 
Caiotes moria 
G. veniadoT 
C, mifigr 
C, rmma 

Phrynocephaius tuhelii 
T, karsfieddii 

Domestic Animats : 

Camels : Baetrion iind Dromedary^ 

Horsea* 

Cows, bumped. 


Glass snake.** 


Lfxaids. All Indian forma* with¬ 
out distinctiv'c Eughsh names^ 


A tortuise peculiar to Kabul 
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—^whitc tkiid black, fal-tailed. 

Goats—blacky parti-coloured. 

Dogis—pointers, greykounds, khandi {sporting 


The miniiral wealth of Afghanistan is at pre-^enl almost 
entirely undeveh^pedT the late Amitj AWur Raliman^ being 
possessed by sm instinctive itnimus against company pro¬ 
moters and concession hunters. Habib Ullah, too, has not 
yet made any sign of permitting the evident resfinrces oJ 
the conntry to be eJiploi ted. The lociili Lies, in whidi deposits 
are kitovm to exist, sho^^n in the accompanying table: 


Gold . 
Silver r 
Ito^i ore 

Copptr r>ne 
Lead . 


I^[ul wi th Euititllu>i3y 

Ajltiincjny 
Silicate oi 2iDC 
Sulphur 
Sal-ammoniac 
Gypsum 
CoFil . 

Nitre . 


Laghman and adjoLrimg districts. 
Fanjstur Valley. 

. Bajaiir ; Bcnrtiilt dUtricL Etild Hiuilu 
Kush. 

Vaiious districts, 

, Upper Bangashn SblowarL coiiotry. 
Kakar countri% anil in nelF;hbDUT- 
hood of Herat. 

. At Argamlab ; in the Wardak hilb ; 

Ghortfand valley ; Afrldi ccuiitry. 

. Sliah-MakHud . 

. Zbob galley, 

^ Herat; Hazara country ; Pirldsri. 

, Pirkisii, 

. Plain of Kjandahar. 

. Zuimat; near Glia2nJ i Afgluin Tur¬ 
kestan. 

. South-wcatem Afghanistan. 


Among the mdustries of AfghanblaTi, exclusive of the 
agdcultnral activities of a large section of the people, the 
production of sQks, the manufacture of felts, postins and 
rosaries, the cultivation of turmeric and ginger, and horse- 
breeding occupy important positions. 

Silk is produced in considerable quantity at Kandahar, 
which is also the centre of other arts and crafts that ullord 
occupation and support to numerous familie^i. The quality 
of silk Kandahar is capable of much improvement. The 
cocoons are small, of unequal size and of different colouis — 
yellow, white and grey. The majority of the worms are 
reared in neighbouring \rillagcs, but prinripally in those 
along the AT]gand-ab, where also the mulberrj-trees are 
most abundant. The value of the inulberrj'-trie^s ^ound 
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Kandahar is estimated at several lakbs. The whole of the 
silk produced in the district pays a tax to the <riovemmerit 
and sale without permission is prohibited, 

Tlie mamifactiire of sheepskin coats is an important 
industry which once made Kandahar province its centre. 
Of late" years the trade has so greatly mcreiised, owing to 
the demands for this article from India, tliat other districts 
have devoted themselves to it witti equal success. The 
leather is prepared nnd made up in Kandahar, Gha^i and 
Kabul on an extended scale, thus giving occtipation to 
many hundreds of families. The niethod of mannfacture is 
not mthont interest. The driedt unshorn sheepskin is 
immersed in running water until it is soft and pliant, while 
at the same time the wool is thoroughly washed with soap* 
j.\fter this the fleece Is combed and the skin stretched on n 
board, when the inside surface is smeared with a. thin 
paste, composed of equal parts of fine w'heaten and rice flour, 
to which is added a small proportion of finely-powdered salt* 
This dressing is renewed daily for five or six days, throughout 
which time the pelt is exposed to the sun. Before tlie con¬ 
clusion of this process the skin is agatn cleansed^ washed 
and dried, after which all superfluous growths are removed. 
The surface is then treated with a tanning mixture made 
of dried pomegranate rinds, powdered alum, md ochre and 
sweet oil. After some days, when the requisite suppleness 
has been gained, this preparation is scraped off. 

In the western districts a mixture of alum and w'hite clay 
is used in preference to the pomegrauate rinds. In such 
cases Uie skins, when cured, are white and somewhat 
coarser to the touch than those prepared wnth pomc^anate 
rinds. In the Kabul process the pontegranate rind is used 
most freely j as the Kabul skins are prepared with the 
greatest care, they ^ire esteemed more than those of Ghazni 
and Kandaliar. Before the tanning is completed tlie 
skins are handed over to tadors, who reduce them to 
strips of z feet long by 4 or 3 inches wide, from which 
they make three varieties of coats, Oni? class comprises 
small coats with short sleeves and requires only twt) or thr^ 
skins; another description reaches to the knees and is 
furnished with luU sleeves fittiug close to the arm. This 
takes five or six pelts. A third pattern forms a large 
loose cloak of cajxirious dimensions extending from head 
to heel and furnished with long sleev^, ycr^’' wide above 
the elbow and very narrow^ behnv it; it also projects 
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Beveral inches beyond the tips of the fingers. These require 
ten of hrelve skins. XJsnciIty tlie edges and sleeves of the 
coats are embroidered witb yellow silk. Tlie completed 
articles cost from one to fifty mpees, according to size and 
finish. They ate well adapted to the dimate of the country; 
except in exposure to rain, when they are reversed, the 
wooUy side is worn next the body. The full-length coat is 
a very cumbrous dres^ and is nsually only worn in the house; 
it serves alike for bed* bedding, or as a doak, Tl^e nature 
of the material favours the harbouring of insects, and 
few people are met whose coats do not serve as a breeding- 
ground for :m immense colony of vermin* 

An industry of equal importance with the [xistin trade 
is the manufacture of felts^ which similarly centres in Kan¬ 
dahar. From there tliese goods are distributed thnmghout 
the country, besides being exported to India. Persia and 
the Trans-Oxus region. 

Rosaries are also extensively manufactured at Kandrihur 
from soft crystallised silicate of magnesia. This is quarried 
from a hiU at Shah Maksud, about 30 miles north-west 
of the city, where soapstone and antimony are also 
obtained in considerable abundance. The stone varies in 
colour from a light yellow to a bluish white and is generally 
opaque. The most popular kind is straw coloured and 
Sfimi-trxkTisparent. A few specimens are of a mottled greenish 
colour, brown or nearly black ; they are used for the same 
purposes as the lighter varieties. Rosaries and charms of 
various sorts are made for exportation to Mecca. They 
range in price from a couple of annas to a hundred rapees. 
The refuse from the work is reduced to powder and utihsed 
by native physicians as a remedv for heart-bum. 

The land measure used by the Afghans — 


4 spans 

4 SpHUS 

6d paces 
[ tqnnab square 
16 girahs (doth) 

I girnh 


1 guz (Maiaiana), 
T pare, 

1 timiiab. 

I jereeb. 

I gtiz =5 spans. 

4 nooktetL 


The English equivalent is— 


I kllOOT^ 

I idrab 
I gu^sllnb 
] guz (clotiij 


o Q.63:* 
o ?,S 3 i 
o 40500 
3 ^ 
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I bisw^ab 

I STjfceb = 

I koss ^ 

I muDzlI = 

The table of weights is — 

6 J rupees = 

4 = 

4 powa — 

4 -cliaiTTeks = 

j sctr — 

fi seers — 

10 niaiindii = 

I tnijii (Tabriz) 


/cd uKia 

4 O 
Eo o 
2 ndlea , 

34 

£ khoond. 

I pow. 

I charrek. 

I Seer — zoimscaia--'z4inukbods 

452 rupees. 

1 mauDd kham. 

I kharwar, 

260 rupees. 


The relative equivalent of some of the above in English 


ts IS— 



nUELICl 

fnaiu 

1 nukhyd 

= 

0 

0 

3,938 

I miBcal 


0 

U 

? 1 ,<X >0 

I pow 

— 

<3 

12 

43 a 

1 rmini (licrati) 


7 

0 

0 

I se er 

=. 

11 


0 

I kharwar (Afghan} 

— 

1Q3B 

5 

a 

I kharwaj (Pensian) 

— 

6 itj 

□ 

0 


It should be remembered, that cver^^thing, whether solid 
or liquid, is sold by weight in Afghanistan. In cloth the 
conventional rne^LSure in the biiicaar is from the top of the 
middle linger to the point of the elbow. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

ARMYp FORTS AND COM MIJNI CATIONS 

Petok to the reign of Host Mahommed the defensive 
power of Afghiuiistim was' represented by fin o^ciation of 
tribes whose diieftiiiris offered to the Amir of Kabul, as 
circumstances dictated, a more or less willing service- Such 
a system, while maki ng the promotion of any settled organi¬ 
sation impossible, was satisfactory only so long as the Amir 
of Kabul was able to rely upou the fidelity of the Khans. 
But in au order of government, in w^hich priority of 
place was secured by dint of might, each chief, as opiJor- 
tnnity offered, rose to proclaim his independence of Kabul, 
By reason of these constant irmptions of disaffection among 
the tribes composing the confederacy, few rulers were in a 
better pjosition than Dost Maliommed to realise the dis¬ 
abilities of such a militaw s-^^tem. 

The forces over which he e?ferted complete control were 
confined to the Kabul territory, although in addition he 
exercised nominal jurisdiction over the tribal levies of tlie 
kluinatcs of Kandahar and Herat. These divisions of the 
available forces presented the following effective establish- 
pient: 
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51,tX>0 

Di3i3Q£iimted I o.ooo 


fifhdflAor TiTTitarf 

13,000 

6^000 


iJerai Tm^tury. 
13,000 
10,000 


Tot^ JT*OO0 


sS.t™ 


Z2,OUO 


At the moment the figliting machine iii Afghiinistiin 
was composed of thcnse tribal chiefs, district Imid-owiicrs 
and priests whose influence was sufiicient to regulate the 
movement of any particular number of followers, the 
first news of war the leaders of tliese scvertil contin¬ 
gents hurried with their following to some central camp, 
the united strength constituting the army of the dis¬ 
trict ruler, although the eumponent units of such a force 
oin'ocd allegiance to individual district chiefs rather than 
to any supreme authority. In addition to this com¬ 
bative force, there was usually another body which, 
although not drawn from the best'material and less numer¬ 
ous, was possessed of greater exi^rience than the main 
following. Composed of men who were attached to no 
individual leader, or made up of tire numbers of some border 
ruffian, these auxiliaries participated in the operations for the 
purposes of loot and from pure love of war and bloodshed. 
In each case their weapons irvete of the ciudest variety; 
Very frequently tlie dismounted forces were armed solely 
with sw'Ords, spears and shields, the horsemen carrying 
matchlocks, dintlocks or ancient pistols. Every one was 
compelled to furnish his own weapons, the mounted men 
being responsible for their horses. The militia held the 
lands on condition of ser\dce and were exempt from aU 
taxes on land except the tithe. The men w*ere bora 
fighters and each, so soon as he could wield a spear or 
manage a fite-arm, attached himself to some district chief. 
No rcgnliLT rate of pay was made by the leader to bis follow¬ 
ing who, if they failed to live upon their plunder, were in¬ 
demnified by smah grants of land, by the right of pasturage 
and by permission to adopt a trade. Upon the part of llie 
chief, 'too, as between iiimseli and tlte Khan of the territory, 
the sesde of remuneration was never fixed, the sum varying 
according to his local influence and the number of men he 
could bring into the field. This condition of affaiis, typical 
of most Asiatic hordes at the time, had always prevailed in 
Afghanistan. The success against other native armies of 
such a system, wliei'eiu no precautions ware obser\'ed and no 
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knowIiMige! of military opemtions wa^ retpiired, was due to 
the gr^at t'lan in attack of the Afghans and to tlieir im- 
dcjuljted courage, more than to any preconceived notion of 
the art of war. 



TYPICaJ. AFGTIAX rOKTllESS 


In addition to the territories of Kandahar and Herat 
there \i^s the state of Halkh^ allied with but independent 
of Kabul and invested in Mahommed Afziil Khan. Tfie 
army of Balkh was commanded by General Shir Ma- 
hommed Khan, an officer of the Anglo-Indian army of 
the name of Campbell^ who had been cajiturcd by Doi>t 
Muhonimed when he had defeated Shah ShujaJi at the battle 
of Kandahar, The influence of this man who^ professing 
thc^llajiommedan faith, rose to the position of Commander- 
in-Chkrf of the Balkh forces, wEiis to become a detcimijiuig 
factor in the evolutii>n of the army of Afghanistan from 
its tribal state. Love of war was alwaj'S more pro¬ 
nounced in the Afgljan tribes than among other Eastern 
races; and, as the profession of arms to tliem was in tlie 
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nature of a trade, expectations of a quick response of 
course protupted tiie suggestions which Lieutenant Camp¬ 
bell made to the Amir of BaJkh. VVliile every credit 
must be given to the vvisdoni and foresight of Mahou ii 1 led. 
Afzul Khan, there is no doubt that the beginnings of the 
present military system of Afghanistan were laid by this 
3idventurous Englishnliiii. Moreover,, it %vas due to tlie 
induence which Campbell exercised over Abdur Rahman, 
the son of Mahommed Afaul Khan, which caused the 
former to become an ardent apostle of reform in military 
matters when he succeeded to the throne. 

At the time of the elevation of Campbell to the supreme 
command of the army of Balkh, the forces in the territory 
were divided between a combined permanently enlisted 
body and a militia derived from Uzbeg, Durani and Kabuli 
tribes. It numbered 29,500 men comprising: 

Mmfvitftl. Di&mouTi^rd. 

7^000 ,, -■ 15,000 

This force of fighting men, ill-organised and untutored, 
was deficient in central control, its condition not unnaturally 
reflecting the disorder actually inherent In the system. Under 
Campbell’s administration, the raiisses of tribal k\nes 
were reduced to an organised basis which contained the 
C'lements of the present establishment. The mounted and 
dismounted sections were formed into cavalry and infantry 
regiments; whQe the eighty guns, which were included in the 
Balkh array, were established by batteries and an elementary 
knowledge of the principles of drill and tactics imparted to 
the troops. 

In Ids task of reform Campbell received every encourage¬ 
ment. .Although Dost Moliommed himself made no 
alteration in the Kabul district, he watched with interest 
the work of reorganisation. Unfortunately, Campbell 
died before any great progress could be made, his demise 
being followed within a short space by that of Dost Mahom- 
med in 1863 and Malioiomed Afzul Khan in 1867, Never¬ 
theless his iiihuence was abiding, since the spectacle pre¬ 
sented by the Balkh forces pronipteci Shir Ali tO' adopt an 
Anglo-Indian rntwiel as the working basis for his reorgani- 
siitiori of the Kabul army. In the sbiteen years of liis reign, 
between 1863-1879, he continued to introduce improve¬ 
ments founded upon .Anglo-Indian drill-books, which he had 
had translated into Persian and Pushtu. Batteries of held 
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and mountain artillery, smd regiments of horse imd foot 
wem r^i^ed ^ territyriaJ divisions were formed upon paper 
and held ccjlumns, whose brigade and regimental units 
rarresponded ^qth the Anglo-hidian system, were created, 
in actual practice these troops were never brigaded 
together^ and officers and men alike were ignorant of 
parade and musketry eserdses. Nevertheless, if Lheir 
nonoiis of djill were vague, their ??pirits and tJieir carriage 
were not ^martial. In detail, and under a general distribu¬ 
tion of the regnlar forces, troops were located_ 

At Keibuh two regiments ol infantry* eighteen field-piecea^ two 
gurts and one mortar^ 

At Bahch, tjinee regiinents of in^ntxy, two rcciments of cav'alrv 
and sjxtjccn field gons. 

At Eajnian, one regiment of infantry with two m Dim tain guns. 

In the Kohistan, one regmicnt of infiintw, two field and two 
monntam guna. 

At Farali, cue regiment ol inlEuitr^' and four field guns. 

At Girishk. one leginieni of infanUy^ and Jowr field guns' 

At Ghami, one regiment of iulantry^ and four field gims. 

At Akcha. one regiment of infantry’ and two field guns, 

Al KcJat.i-Ghiliai, one rcgLmcnt of inlHntry, three mountain and 
one field gun. 

At Kandaliar, three regiment-^ oi infantry, oue of cavalry, two 
gnoss^ two mountain gnus and twel^i; fi&ld giins. 

In the Zamindawai-, one regiment of infantry and four field gnus. 


The nomin^ strength of each mfantry regiment was 
™ men, although duly parade seldom mustered more 
than Coo men. The state of the cavahy regiments was 300 
men. the complete return of the regular forces of Afghan- 
iBtari at tius epoch being : ° 


Numbtrs. 

t 6 Ej^giments of InJantTv 
J ti Cavalry 
Field gnus . 
Monntain gnus 
Heavy guns . 
Mortar . 


Avetag^. 

Tfjtlai. 

A rtilhr^. 

Soo 

12 ,SoO 

500 

900 


- 

■ 

. 67 

* 

■ 

q 

■ ¥ 

■ 

4 


Total 


IJ.700 


81 


The systm of recniiting for these regiments was the 
wont conceivable. Neither conscription Cr Tee cnlS 

the forcible ^i.ure of the 
nacb district, the meu being compelled 
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to serv'e rni prain of the mipns4'}nrnent and utter min of 
their families. The pay of the infaiitry was nominally 
live rupees a moiitli, with ten rupees in each year deducted 
for clothing and accoutrements. The distributiorL of the 
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remainder w'as very irregular and not unusually paid in 
grain, or credited to their families at home on account of 
local taxes. Consequently the soldier, often finding himself 
in his quarters withimt the means of purchasing the rommem 
necessaries of life, was driven to recoup his finances by 
highway robbery, a delinquency which the ofliceTS puntshed 
—by sharing in tlie spoil, 

Tiicse troops were accoutred with the discarded flint 
muskets, sw'ords, belts and bayonets of the British forces 
in India, or a Kabul imitation of tliese weapons. Certain 
rompanies were provided wdth two-grooved rifles, constructed 
from models {;arried off by deserters from some one or other 
of our frontier regiments. The uniforms were no less 
abominable, not infrequently representing purchases of 
condemned stores from our frontier stations which had 
been disposed of at an auction. The clothing w'as in¬ 
variably procured from these markets; and. as a consequence, 
native offleers of all grades, even in the same regiment, 
might have been seen in every imaginable British luLbiliment, 
from a naval jacket to a wbipper’s-in hunting coat, includ¬ 
ing the full dress of a general and the round beaver hat of a 
cixolian. British kit was very popular, and its possession 
conferred exceptional distinction iiprm the lucky owner. 
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Of the horai it h otily possible to stiy that in all respects 
tliey were si bad imitation of the Tiidiaii light cavalrj^ re¬ 
producing even their saddles and steel scabbards. 

Their appointments, ^ually with the infantry^ were almost 
liopeless and tliak drill quite unsuited to their order. Foot 
drill was the conventional exercise ’ and, since ^dl horses 
were sent out to graze during the summer mmitlrs. mounted 
drill was practised only during the cold weather, when 
through lack of food the animals were too poor in condition 
t(> lx; put through their facings. Tlic horses were under¬ 
sized and generally procured from tlie TurcomiLn steppes, 
but mnn and beast were equally Viduclcss. No less 
uns5itisfactory were Hie Afghan artillery, Etlthough, from 
the numerical strength of the Amiris ordnance^ a very false 
idea might be formed of the actual VLilue of his artillery. 
Ahmy of the guns ware useless ; for others there was no 
ammunition; while the equipment Luid carriages of the 
held guns were of tlie most obsolete pattern. 

Besides these scm: ailed tri:n>ps, the Amir had Eilways 
availably! tlit^ jfnaikhiiS^ who were formerly the only infantr>' 
in the country. They were light tnKq]*^, armed with m[iU:h- 
kick and jezail, accustoiiied to hill warfare and perhaps as 
good skirmishers as were to be found at this time in Asia. 
Exqierience had taught them to be judges of ground and 
distance r vvliile ins tine t made them chary^ of ambush. These 
were of two classes. The one class was in the service of the 
Amir, on a nominal sidary of five rupees per mensem, wjiicb 
was paid in grain. Tliese men. w'ere arjned by the State 
and mustered some 3500 men, employed in holding forts 
and posts throughout the cou^tr^^ They w^ere commanded 
by Sadbiishis and Dahbashis, captains of hundreds and 
heads ov^er tens, who received a proporUunately higher rate 
of |jsiy. The other class, the immediate following of the 
different chiefs, may be considered as a local militia. 
They were assigned rent-free a piece of land in lieu of p^iy s 
and, LLs a nde, these several bodies of Tnilitia numbered in 
each instimce between looo and r500 men- 

The Irregular Afglian Horse, ai> they existed at this time, 
arc evcfi more difficult than the jeraikhi:^ to compute. They 
were not particularly numerous, although Kandahar and 
its def^ndendes could furnish 8000 ; Ghazni, 5000 ; Kabul, 
mdudiDg Jelaliibad, Logar and the Koh-i-Damanj 15,000; 
\vhile Ralkh, witli its Dzbeg population, returned 
These men w^e the equal of any undisciplined bersemen 
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in Asia ; mouated upon small but wiry horses, carrying a 
perfect arsenal of weiipons, amcmg which shield^ spear, 
matchlock, sword, pistol and knift; were prominent, they 
idways rough and invariably ready fur the field. 
Capable of under- 
PTcat fatigue 
"‘Teedingly 
to a fly¬ 
ing foe, they were, 
when led by a de¬ 
tenu! ned chid, any¬ 
thing hut contemp¬ 
tible in a 
The establish¬ 
ment of the regular 
and auxiliary 
forces^ as tbey ex¬ 
isted at this date* 
boasted no com¬ 
missariat depart¬ 
ment, In districts, 
where the revenue 
was paid in grain, 
a certsiin propor¬ 
tion was allotted to 
each fort ■ if the 
troops were on the 
march, orders upon 
the headmen of the 
various villages imtin of the hodvcdaed 

were issued, the vil¬ 
lages being credited w ith the amount of grain, etc., supplied 
w^hentlie revenue came to be collected. Upon any occasion 
where the w^hole awilable force was collected cn tnassc, 
eachdistrict iiadto furnish a oertiiin ^ount of grain as weU 
as its fighting contingent, the dailv ration of evciymiin being 
estunated at one seer of flour, long as this siiji^ly lastf^ 
the men considered themselves bound to remain with their 
chiefs ; but the moment tliat the issue ceased there was a 
general dissolution of tlie forces. Similarly, there was no 
settled transport system nor ordnance supply, arrangements, 
haphazard in the 'extreme, rising as nccasion required. In 
many respects, the dianging conditions of militaiy life, 
in the absence of specific reforms, brought no remedy of 
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abuses which, existing under Dnst Mfihonniied, found oppor¬ 
tunity for increased acti^'ity in tlie new order of afiairs. 
Tlie inevitable break-down occurred ; and at the first testes, 
imposed by the actions at Pdwar Kntal and All MiLsiid, ihe 
entire machine went to pieces, at Cbaiasiab and 

Ahmad Khd, the Afghan array bad returned to its own 
style of fighting and, under tribal lenders^ iU-discdpImed, 
yet cotirageous and determined, fought valiantly and well. 

In spite of the excellent beginnings w^bicb had been made 
by Shir Ah, the condition of the army at the time of his 
accession placed n very heavy burden uptm t!ie shoulders 
of Abdur Rahman. Handicapped by internal dissensions, 
it w^as not until he had established as paramount his autho¬ 
rity over the tribes that he was [ible to tiim attention to 
the crude structure which had been built by his predecessor. 
Elabfsratiug the handiwork of Shir Ah by many personal 
touches, he gradually shaped the whole system to bia own 
moulds To ever^' regiment of cavalry and infantry he 
attached complemcntaiy' engineer, medical and commis¬ 
sariat details, that each unit was complete in itself and 
independent of its brigade. In a measure and as the 
outcome of this initiative Abdur Rahman became the 
actual founder of the army of Afghsmistan. Recognising 
the many deficiencies in the mihtaiy system, he increased 
its potential significance by substituting for the old feudal 
le™5 one centrid armyt paid, created and controlled 
direcUv by himself. With implacable se^'erity he chas¬ 
tised liis enemies, breaking up llieir powders of resistance 
and developing his own position^ until the foundations of 
his earlier w^^rk became the permanent supports to a military 
Eiul-Octacy. Regiment after regiment added to the 

permanent strength of his military establishment oppor¬ 
tunity offered; while, in addition, 50.000 pack-mules and 
pack-ponies wej^ set ti^ide as a park of transport, and 
immense reseiv'es of grain were stored in readiness at Herat, 
Randahar and Kabul. Montldy pay-sheets were drawm 
up, by ivhich generals of the first class received six 
hundrrf Kabuli rupees monthly, a brigadier two iiundrcd 
and fifty, a colonel of cavalTji^ two hundred 3 a major one 
hundred and twenty, captains of cavaln^ t^ighty, of infantry^ 
and artillery thirtj^, down to corporals of foot, vvUo received 
ten rupiees. The rank and hie were paid partly in 
kind, a trooper getting sixteen rupees in cash and four 
mpees" worth of grainy a private of foot five nijiees in c^b 
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and three rupees’ worth of grain. Every regiment was to 
have a chaplain (njuf/aA). a physician (AsAjwi) and a surgeon 
(yarro/i). To some extent bribery and corruption were 
suppressed. A corps of signallers was fortned and a body 
of sappers and miners instructed in the art of entrenchment, 
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hiidge-bailding and road-making. Furtlieft tbc gunners 
were taught the terlitiiqiie of their while the Kahvil 

regiments w^ere put through courses of musketry and the 
elemental mysteries of tactics and strategy'' were disclosed 
to their officers. 

So much was attempted by Ahdur Rahmmt that he well 
may be forgiven for leaving to hi^i successor execution of 
detail. W'ltliin a few^ months of hU accession the strengtli of 
the army in Kabul Kandahar, Herat and beyond the Hindu 
Kush consisted of 58,740 roeu with t 8^ grms. 


9^50 

Tribai faaU 
9000 


Regulars, 

/ff/dfl/ry. Artiiltry. 

jd.Bejo 1600 


iRRECeLARS. 
Tribal horse* 
7300 


1S2 


Total. 


* # 
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Weak in artiibir3""there being few tniined gunners—th^ 
cannnu, partly of English, partly of native manufacture and 
o( various patterns, were the tkoe-honoured relics 

of Dost Mahonimed and Shir Ali. The infantry rifles of the 
regulars also were of different makest \n:irymg from the old 
two-grcNDvcd Bnmswick to the Martini-Hcmiy. The tribal 
forces were largely armed with matchlocks. Assisted by 
the subsidies which he received from the Government of 
India, Abdur Rahman swept away the rubbish and col¬ 
lected an immense stock of mtidem ordnance supplies. 
Over and above the qTmntily held against the munsdiate 
mobilisation of the standing forces, by hn portation and 
raanufactnre he piled up a vast resc^rve of rifles, field-pieces 
and guns of large calibre wiili their requisite ammunition, 
doubtless ver^- varied in their character and including every 
sort of piktterii from Krupp field-pieces to Maxim, Norden- 
feldt and Hotchkiss quick-firers. For this purpose he 
erected in Kabul itself the necessaiy- works, imparting to the 
position of Afghanistan by these means and for the first time 
in its history some clement of sec’urity, and creating an 
army which required only to be supervised with the ssime 
watchfulness by his successor to attain iillimately as near 
to perfeclion as any purely native organisation can arrive. 
Ordnance factories—wttli a weekly output of two gmis* 
one hundred and seventy-five rifles and a varying quantity 
of fimiiH arms ammunition^ — workshops, and an arsenal 
exisliug to-day in Kabul prove the inflexible determination 
of his plans. In furtliermccr of them, it w'as his idea to 
fiishion an army w^hich, apportioned betw^een regulars and 
tribal levies, would number t. 000,000 men. Tliere was to 
be a permanent regular force of 300,000 men, wdth an estab¬ 
lished ammunition reserve of 500 rounds to each field-piece 
and 5000 rounds to every^ rifle. MoretJverj many montlis 
before liis death the ordnance supplies, ama^d in Kabul, 
sufficed for a very large proportion of such a force, at the 
same time exceeding the amount neceissary for the re¬ 
quirements of the existitig field smd garrison forces. Had 
Abdur Rahman only survived a few years longer, it is indis¬ 
putable that a force of a million fighting men, more or less 
trained but at Itnisi efficiently armed, would have been 
secured, although it maybe doubted w'hether, save under the 
press of dire neces-sit>\ he wniild have ventured to issue 
weapons to them or to place more than a quarter of this 
number actually in the field. 
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At Ills demise the numbers of the forces av^aiLibk were 
oonsidGrably below the million standard. At that time 
tlie peace streugth of the regular army was estimated at 
150,000 men, distributed between the military centres of 
Herat, Kabn), Kandahar, Ma^aJ-i-Shatih Jekdabad., Asmai, 
t!ie region of tlie Upper Oxus, and In detachments on Irontkr 
duty along the Russo-Afghan, Per^Ki-Afghan and Indo- 
AfgJian iKJundaTies. Tins force was comixrsed as follows: 


Numters^ 

80 ELegimenls cjl InlantTV' 

40 Regiments ol Cavalry 

100 Batteiie& 

Hoyiiul Bodyguard: 

4 Regiments of Infantry 

5 Kjcgimciits CiivTLlry 
Supplementarv: 

PoHcc 

Permatiiint Tribal Anxiliajics: 

UnmounlL-tl 

Monnted 

The many flaws in the system wiiicli Abdiir Rahman had 
Ci^ted w^erc emphasised at his death, in part by tJie in¬ 
difference of Habib UILah to matters militaiy', but in the 
main by organic difficulties emiinating from reactionary 
influences in the emironment of the throne. Broadly 
speaking, tlie army and administration of Afghanistan 
wene too oentralised to be continuous unlcjsa the reins of 
go\''emment had passed into the bands of a man as fearless 
and able as Abdnr Rahman was. Habib UUah is a man of 
different mould; and as a consequence on the deatli of 
Abdur Kalmian the absolutism of ULs rule suffered material 
contraction. 

It is to be regretted that the late x\mir, whUe e^^oUhog 
out of a heterogeneous collectum of warring tribes a settled 
and independent country, failed to bequeath to his son 
any portion of his own singular abOitics. Ae a consequence, 
tVie order of government in Kabul is neither unquestioned 
nor substantial iis it w^as, for ibe men wiiose services assisted 
Abdui- Ralunan to effect his bfe^s work have dropped out 
—from death or thr<.nigh inability to serve Habib Ullalu 
Faults, inherent in tlie character nf the Afglmns and par¬ 
ticularly prominent in the present Amir, have thus measured 
the success which befel Abdur Rahman by the span of that 
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mler’s life, until it is rftdly but littk TTiore than the shell of 
the ftimier edifice which now remains. 

Deprived of the iDspiring genius of Abdur Rahman, 
within the five years which !iave elapsed since his death 
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there 15 every ground to believe that the eirmy hiis fsjlen 
away in efficiency as well as in numberB^ and that the 
work of reorgsmiBation largely requires to be repeated. 
In a measurej the .Afghans retain at tJic present time their old 
clisiracteristics—their love of their own country and their 
hatred of alien races ; but, through lapse of rime and their 
intercourse on the one hand with the Russians and in the 
other direction with India, they are liable to flock to the 
standard of the Amir less than they w^ere. It must not be 
forgotten that tcj-day Afghanistan reproduces the condition 
of 11 settled conntrv^, (Kjssessing a population much more 
peaceful than were the inhabitants a generation ago. More¬ 
over through the penetrating assodalions of prosperity 
and through many years of peace the w'arUke instincts of 
the tribes have become iiuiubed, while their martial ardour 
has evaporated, requiring constant amelioration of the 
condiritms of ser^uce: by way of stimulating their military 
zeal. Increases of pay and more generous rations luive 
been conceded in tlie past and, lately, attempts have 
been made to soothe the susceptibilities of the officers. 
Habib UUah has orcUiined that for the future promotions will 
go by seniorl^\ alttjough the system of selection, where it is 
concerned w^ith posts which are hereditary in families 
connected with the Royal House,^ will not be altered. As 
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a s<,p to the ft^lings of the nink and file the cliiiis-companv 
system IS to txi enforced, the men of tlie different tWs 
hemg incorijorated regimentallv under their ovvn tTibal 
leaders. In this direction, too, it is of interest to note that 

^ provided xvith a garii-wn mullah 
who, on Fridays, will read prayers before the assembled troops 
and address them on Samts’ Days, whde teachers in rdigious 
nis_tnicteon are to {* attached to each regimental company. 

slumm sjgns of awakening to 
the responsibdities of his position; and it is to be hoped 
that, under pressure bom recent political circumstances, 
he may abandon tJie foolish mdulgenre to which hitherto 
he has been a slave. Indications of this spbit are not 
very' pronounced, but their manifestation does not come 
a mument too soon. In the main they are associated 
wnth nuhtaiy mattcra, although certain measures deal e \- 
clusively with the administration. Among the former 
ordem have ^n given to the leather factories in Kabul 
to manufacture 300,000 sets of infantry equipment 
and an agent has been despatched to India to purchase 
gear for the mounted branches of the service. At best 
these activities are no promise of an abiding interest in his 
ser^nce ^md indeed they are discounted bv to 

hearken to advice. At the present time the army of Afghan- 
Man, in its exLstmg condition, admittedly possesses in a 
high degree the ^ualitias of endurance, courage and mobilitv: 
but. m spite of Its modem guise, it lacks dLscipline andcohe- 
^ ^hting machine, is liable upon these grounds 
tu be thrown quickly out of gear. Under these drcunS^tances 
the observation may perhaps be haaarded that it would lie as 
well teforeequippmg It with first-lass mateiinl to make sure 
that the men w'ere sufficiently organised to understand its use. 
At pre^nt modem w'eapons are unknown to tlie great bulk 
of the fortes of Afghanistan ; and it cannot be denied that 
h.jxquality makes it more of a menace to 
Itself tlum to an enemy. Hitherto, there has been greater 
vanety than method m the Afghan military equipment, 
irregulanty of pattern distmgulshing alike rifle, ficld-piccc 
and ammunition, while the education of the officers and the 
training of the men has been neglected. 

The conbmiation of these imperfections is due primarilv 
o the mabdity of the .Amir of Afghanistan to rSv upoii 
the loyalty of his troops. At the same time, their 
existence appertains to every Oriental army wlfich is placed 
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solely in native custody. They have always been a feature 
of tlic Afghan service- The condition of tlie garrison in the 
capital perhaps reveals same little superiority over thtjse 
which are placed further afield^ tnit it can be affirmed quite 
truly that tlie military qualiUes of Afghanistan proceed 
entirely from the inborn fanaticism of its people and not 
from the practical orgaiusation of its active state. Never* 
tlielei^s under conditions applicable to mountain warfare 
the Afghan army could become an invaluable auxiliars'; 
although its capacity^ as well as its determination, to omr 
any prolonged resistance are matters of doubt. iXdects 
could be removed by re-organisation; good qualities enhanced 
by Ccirefiil training under British officers or by the despatch 
of selected Afghan officers and men for training witli our 
own troops. 

In spile of the obduracy of Habib UlLdi over this 
points lie lias made known his intention of falling back upon 
the support of the Indian Government when his own arms 
have Ix^m defeated. This contingency, wUidi is liable tu 
arise at the outset of a war with an}’' foreign power, imposes 
upon the Government of India a thankless burden, in no 
way lessened by the proptj<ial of the Amir to create in Kabul 
an Afghan Stafi College, and the determination of the 
Imperial Government to avoid insistence upon wffiat is, by 
no mean-Sp an unteaSJjnablc precaution. A.s matters rest 
at present unless change is introduced the preposterous 
conceit, which distinguishes the Afghans, is destined to receive 
an unwelcome shock. Nevertheless the _4rnir cannot be 
persuaded to place Ms mihbiry affairs in tJje liautls of ihc 
ludian Government; since, now that the Japanese have 
beaten the Russians ^d, in the mind of the Amir, tlu* 
Imperial Government is frightened at the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, the Afghans argue, having defeated British arms, 
that they are now^ superior to the Japanese. Tlierefore, 
tliey deny us the possession of any point of adv:intage in 
their country^ a consummation wliich^ w hile not quite that 
ttwards wffich our diplomacy has been directed, may he 
a^ribed to the results, in combination, of a policy of friendly 
nussions and lialf measures. Now that we Iia%'e given 
Habib L’Uah permission to import without check un¬ 
limited supplies of anus and ammuiiition tlie dis^advan¬ 
tages of such a situation increase rather tliaii diminis h; 
as it eJtists so close tu the Indian frontier and in a w^ay in 
which it canutsl be controlled by the Indian Government^ 
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it behoves Oie ImperiLil Govemmcnt to come to a deftnite 
decision at once widi regard to its line of action in relation 
to Afghanistan. 

Abdur Rahman did not confine bis work of reorganisation 
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solely to tlie military system of Afghanishm. He devoted 
great attention to the military roads of the slate, realising 
that a system of communications was as importint as a 
well-equipped and efficiently-^organised army. Kabul, as 
the cajiitul, was united mtli Badakshan cm the east, wiUi 
Turkestan nn the north and mth Kandalmr and Herat on 
the south and west* Prior to these works certain native 
roads did exist between the several centres; but it w:ls due 
to the acti\ity and initiative of the late jVmir that improve- 
inentswere introduced, or :dt<>gether new lines of communi¬ 
cation opened. Undeterred by the cJifficultics which beset 
his engineers and as an index to the consistent vigour with 
vrhich he ru^isted the devehjpment and execution of his 
policy, he threw roads across tlie Hindu Kush, facilitating 
by tliesc means not only the trend of inter-provindal 
trade, but the pacification and administration of his prov¬ 
inces. In addition to these strategic roads, he impro^^ed 
the trade routes which led into the countiy^ from the Trans- 
Oxus, India and Persia. In the south the Khyber, Kurram 
and the Gomul routed received notice ^ in the north there 
were the mutes from Ritssian Turkestan leading through 
w^ell-known centres to points of admiss^ifm upon the Afghan 
border* After the subjugation of Kafiristan he took the 
precaution of making a militaTy road through that country 
from north to souths thus opening up communication witii 
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the Knnar VaDey+ and Jclahibrtd, wliere considerable 
numbers tif troops are ulways stationed. Further, he 
directed that jt should eventually be carried over die 
western Hindu Kush so as to give a better route to 
Ksiti^han, Badakstiau, and the upper O^^ns Vidley. Thi^ 
portion of the work was finished in March igo 4 - The 
northern temiiniis of the road is at Fakabad, the principal 
town of Badakslian, where caravan routes meet from 
Bokhara on the iiorth-w'est, tJie Pamirs and Kashgar on 
the iiorth-east- The Afghan Government have constructed 
serais at all the halting-phLceSs and caravans are encouraged 
to use the road in preference to that through Chit ml. 

Curiously enough in another direction, the construction 
of fortresses, Abaur Raliman was more neglectful. If he 
improved the lines of communication and re-organised the 
state of the army he built but few forts, relying almost 
entirely upon those which already had been construetedn 
Nowadays with the exception of the Kabul positions, 
Dehdadi, Mii^ar4-Sharif and Baidak Spin, the two latter of 
which he built to command the approaches to Balkh and 
Kandsiltatj there are no modern forts in tlie kingdom, 
riiose tlial dn exist are made nf mud and are of insufficient 
strength to withstand bombardment. Tlie great majority 
serve merely as garrison depots and are without interest 
save as inters ting ruins. 

The list is as follows : 

A'riio Afghan. —A fort in the Kimduz district* on tlic cast side of 
th* Latahand Pass, and on the roail to Badakshaa. It is fanioiis 
for its of wliich there are 450 in the neighbourlioad. 

Ajifi.—A fort 53 south-east c]£ Kabut on the route from 
ICRbul to Jtdiilabad by the Karkaeha Pass. 

/Iji'wi Khan ^—A square mud ioTt, 73 miles fiom Kalat-i- 
Ghilzal, 16 miles fnem Kandahar. Proviisiona and fuel ver^^ scarce. 
Gond water. 

K^Q-i^&abiikar .—A fort in good repair, inhabited by Karatis. 
& miJes cart: of tlic Kotal-i-Sarvv,TTidi Pass^ over the Sulimait ninge* 
and at the s^mree of the Goraul river, 

Aiiitf Badal .—A fort in the Murgliab river basin. 

Kala-i-Bhak. —A fort in the GbjizHi cntmtiy^ south-east of Kalat-i^ 
Ghib-alH situated the plain. It coutaina 4'rjo to 50O hnujses, 

and belongs Uj the Ohtak ChikaLs, 

haia-i-Tiiit .—A fort 30 miles south of GLrLsbk, situ:kieit upon an 
island of the rtelmund river, just above its couSiicniiX: with the 
Tamak, 
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Kaia-i-Dukhiar. —A amall fi^rt ^ south of Siib^awar, upon 

the left b^nk ol the Adra-Skand. 

Kaiti Faiiiia. —A suiall square mud fort with Iziastiona upoa each 
comer about 90 milis froui Quetta and 5jr miles from ItaudaJiar* 
Forage and grass are procuntblc but the ’^vatcr is brackish. The 
place coatains some 40 houses and shops. 

Kiiiit Haji\ —A fort m miles north of Kabid^ upon a small atrtain 
which drains to the Panjsber fiver, 

Kaia Ibrahimu —The centre group in a nunila;!' ui small fortsi 
situated in the casterti extremity of the Bakwa plain, about gs 
miles from Gixishk and 6G mites irom Farah. 

Kala Kaisar. —A fort in the Taimaui couata-, north-east of 
Teivereh.. 

Kaia-i-KaTo(i .—A fort i02 aides south-east of Ghazni ami ^t the 
w'csrt end of the Ghwidaji Pass. It contsin.^ 30 b[»uscs of Karoti 
Afghans and its water is procured from tlie Gomid river. 

Kah Kasim.A deserted fort 13 miles from Kabul upon llie 
Gliurni road. It is situated In a beantihil and highly cultivated 
valley in the biisin oE the Kabul river, 

Kaia Kazi ,—A fort 20 miks north of Kabul, south-east of Tstalif. 

Kafa Kali .—A fort 3 miles south-w^est of Kabul. It is enclosed 
by waJhi and Ucs upon an eminence. Tim inhabitants are Tajik r 
Water and supplies procurable. 

Kola Kkanum. —A fort ia the Glidzai district, situated in the lidla* 
12 miles from Kala-i-Bhao and south-east of Kalat-i-GMUaJ. The 
garrison is usiually 50 men ; and 2000 tribal levies can be rnpstered 
in tlic vicinity. 

Kaia Khan Taraki^ —A Eort in the Ghilzai court ti^% about 30 miles 
from Mukur, and upon the direct rond lo Shalkot. It is situated ia 
the centre of a populous region. The ganison, composed of levies 
from the Taraki ChilEais, uumbem 200 horse and 100 foot. Four 
thousaad men can be culled up in the neighbourhood, 

A'afdJ Khoja. —fort in AfEhan-Turtestaa. north of Bamian, 
upon the rogwl to Kamand and betw^cen Saighan and T>asht-i"Sufed. 
KaLa Klmja is the largest of several fort?., all situated in this districl. 

Kola Khoja.—A village and fort in WakhaUp on the bank of the 
Panja. 

Kaia Kkuskk^-Jarfibwran. —A small fnrt 16 miles north-caLt by 
cast cd Sabzaw'ar, It is situated in a fertile plain, 20 miles in breadth, 
enclosed by bilifi upon thn^e sides. 

Kala Kkan. —A fort 30 miles south of Lake Abistada^ 

Kaia-i-Lattgar .—At this point, whiL-h Lq 32a miles from Dera 
Ismail Kliuti and 68 miles Irom Ghazni cm the Ghw’alari road, 
there are two forts^ each containing about 80 houses. The larger 
fqrt 15 a square, 100 yards fu IcuEth wvLh mud waik 20 feet high and 
6 feet thick, Sanked by towers. It is one of the stronEcat forts in 
Katawas. The inhabitants belong lo the Suliniiiii KLel GhUxais. 
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^ Kala MsihoiTicd lort in the JeUila.biid district and 

situated 15 miJes frcim JclnLib.id. 

Kuia A fort in VY:tzikhwiili djstHd: of the Ghiiz^i country. 

It lies on the joaxl from the Kuiidar to Kandahar, 12 uiilcts from 
Khan Tarald, and some miles ftoin Mnkni'. TIhj fort contains 
nioLuited lines besides quarters for infkntry. It cDutRina two welli 
iuid^ a few shops. The w^alls are jncrced by tliice gateways. 

K^iiMvrAiam.—A lort in Shorawak:, on the toad from kandahar 
to Knlat. It is capacious and neatly conistnacted of mud, with eight 
tow'cr^ on each late besides the comer bastions. Close by tlmrc is a 
canal frcim the Lora river. 


JYa/<n'-A'ntfar,—,\n abandoncfl fort 52 miles from Kandahar 
upon the road to Herat- Tt is of Lsrge dioiensions, %vitii a good 
supply of waber ; the adjacent country is ^vell cuJti^^Led, 

A fort £8 miles from Jehdab^d and 411 miles from 
Farakliun, containing yx? houses. 

Kola Nao.~A fort 20 miles north-east of Heral, and north of 
the Serahund mountains^ Once a phice of same importance and 
adcpfit for Catalans going Irom Persia to Bjkhara ; it surrounded 
now only by the encampments of nomadic Elaj^iras, 

Kalit PitHj.—-A fort in Waklum, upon the left bank of tlte Panja 
just belOH' the junction of the Sar-LKoI and Langar Kisht branches. 

Kaia Rahim KAun,—A fort flo miles south of Ghuiini. and west of 
Lake Abih-tada. 

Kaia Rammn Khaa.^A fori 3 miles soutlk of Kalat-i-Chilnai, on 
the load from Ghazni to Kandahar. 

Kafa 5 angi.—Jui uninhabited hjrt a few miles north-Heagt of 
Tcivereh, in the Talmiml country'. It U built of large roughly-cut 
stones piled together without cement. 


Kttia Ear Si 3 i?g.—A fort in ^Afghan-Turkestaji, commanding a 

Jlcm,- south oI t!ie Suighjin vaU^'. The tort is a mde, shapekss 
bmldmg, with no prettnsioiK to stiungtJi save wLnt it derives from 
Its site. 

A fort in Alghan-Turkestan, 42 miles south of 

Sar-i-Pul. 

Aizfa II asiL^A fort in tbo Knh Dam diviaiijn, north-west of Kabul 

-« AiEhan-Turkestau upoo the W from 

BLdkh to KabuJ^ and about no miles south of Khuira It is 
mhaWted hy Hazaras and Tajiks, aod draws its water from the 
Sqrkhab, a tributary of the Kunditz rivicr. At this mint the 
Surkhab possesses a width of 34 feet, a mean depth of a icet and 
an awrage ctirront of 4 miJea an hour. Its source is at the 
head nf the valley, where it issues from a cleit fn the rock 
hamaid fort stands jfr* f^t abo^tt the sea in a gloomy narrow 
V^alley, wni^nmg orcha^ of apricots which ertend for mtiny 
The reeks nse *ipoti cither side ol the valley to a height of tqoo 
feel} the iwHcy itsell is not more than 300 yards in width ^ 
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Tlie following routed indicate briefly the principal lines ol 
commQnication in AfgliEinistan. 

I, 

BALKH TO HERAT. 

i* Aktapa (to miles).—A fort in ruins, i|o bouses ■ iomgc pknty ; 

IpvejJ j intersected by cait&ls and wnterconises ; lour cait^ 
bridged, 

2. Meiiik (10 miles—30 miles).—A town ol 2500 sonls, suiTounded 
by El mud wall; water xsnd forage plentlfuL j cultivatioti scarce ; 
road Icvcb with no impediments. 

j. Shthhabud (10 miles — jo mills},—A vfUa^c of 50 houses i 
vvatcr and forage plentiful j cidtivatioii ver^' partial ; road over a 
Invtl plain i no impediments from oanalsr 

4. {10 miles—40 miles}.—A town containing 4000 or 
5000 souls ; supplies, forage and water abimdant ; road over a 
lev-el plain, crossing jo or ii oanaisp aU having wooden bridges 
about T3 feet broad. Any arnoni^t of aiapplfes procurable. 

5. Airagli (10 miles—50 miks).—A small mud fort, fio to loo 
bouses; siipplieg, forage and water abun dan t ; road level, crossing 
two bridged canals. 

64 Shibrgkaii |io miles —60 miles),—A town and fort containing 
1to 200d houses ; supplied, water and forage abundant ? road 
eiCLcllent^ crossing one bridged canal. 

7+ KhoriiiianguzaT (10 . miles—70 miles). — A halting place ; lorage 
and Water alone procurable ; road level, bnt slightly sandy. 

S Tdkhi-i-Rustam Khan (20 miles—miles),—A halting place ; 
forage and water alone proourabLe ; road sandy : for want of 
water this stage cannort be shortened, 

9- TeJi^h Aiiirukht^ (io mile$—100 milcsi),—A halting place by n 
river ; Icjrage procurable; road good^ over a desert; one bridged 
canal and throe small watercourses. 

10. KhairabaA (iu miles—no milcsi),— A tillage of 150 houses ; 
road level and good, 

11. Ithm (10 miles—130 milesi}.—An encampment of .-shepherds, 
with a smidl mnd fort ; a river, fordable, knee-deep ; ]iartlal cultiva- 
tiom 

12. Maimana fso mile^r—tjo miles).—A dty and fort cross the 
Siingalak river ; fordable^ ankle-deep. 

ij, Aimtii (20 miieS“i5o miles).—Five smaJl forts^ containing 
500 houses f a weekly fair hero j a mad, 4 miJes longer than the 
direct road w^hJeh erossscs nine different hills^ turns off to lead over 
throe hilk, easy of ascent and descent. This stage can be divided by 
halting at l&kat Barn, w^herc there is plenty of waten 

14. Kistr (jo miles—i6u miles).—A village of 2do houses and tents 
and a small fort; rivet bridged j road good over one hilJ+ easy of 
passage. 
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15^ Alakfi (10 miles — 170 miles).— A camp of 30 tents ; no cultiva- 
tian 'f. water and forngc abmuianL ; tiic Kabr-L-Shntt Mil at startinpr 

i6r Char Shiinbi (io miles —i 3 o miles).— A camp of 50 or 60 
tents 3 panial cultivation ; water and fori^e abmitlant ; level 
good road. 

17. Pajij Gumr (IP miles — jgo miks}, —A camp of Co tents j 
culti\-ation esttensive ; water and forage abLiiidant j road good, 

18. Kaor Mach (10 miles—^ 30 CJ miles).—A camp of lO tmils; no 
cultivation ; water ami forage abund^tni ; Ic’vxJ good road. 

iy, Gfl/f tio miles—210 miles).—Tw'O old deserted forts ; 

no cultivation ; camel forage and w'ater abundant ; road miiE 
between hills. 

2 i\ Bala Murghah — 330 miles),—A \Tllagc of 200 houses 

and tents and a fort i cultivation abundant i S miles from Gali 
Chasm is a steep hiD+ practicable for guns with some labi.iur. There 
is not su&cicni water at oAy intermediate pMce fut tnore i 200 
persons with cattle. 

31 , [10 miles — 240 miles).— 'So habitations ; camel 

forage pkntiiul \ the only water is irom a small cut 2 feet wide 
irom the Murghab river; aloiig the watcr-counic; no impedi- 

meniB 

32 . (10 miles—250 miles).—A camp of 15 or 20 
tents ; forage and water abundant i level good road. 

23. Koh-i-Duzd (30 miles— 3^0 miles).—No habitations here j 
the river water brackish, but there are 30 or 40 springs near at 
hand ; at 3 miles there is an ascent lor half n mile, and then a long 
descent for 4 miles, alter w^Mch the road is good and level. 

24. Kala-i-A^aa (30 miles— 330 milciij.—A town of 1500 houses 
with a mud tort ; cultivatioD abundant ; toad level and good. 
This stage can be divided by halting hali-w^ay at Postalak, where 
there arc springs ol fresh water., 

25.. A issha ru (10 mDes — joo miles).— A camp of ^o or 40 tents ; 
and good water and encamfrtng ground j forage abnndant. 

36, Khushk-i-^tird (to miles—310 miles).— A camp of 40 tents; 
no cultivation j forage and water ab umlaut; one hOl difllcult of 
descent, 

27. iJanif-j-irtr-Alcisf (20 mites^530 miles). — No dwxitings ; forage 
and water abundant ; an ascent of S milCT, very’ stony and diffi¬ 
cult. 

23 , Kharokf (20 miles—350 mUes), —A miiitar>^ jXiSt ; cnltiva- 
tion, forage, and water abundant ; road lc^i:3 and good. There is 
w'atcT in the middle of 1 his stage* but no forage. 

2g. Hfrai (20 miles— ^570 miles),— Good level road* through a well 
populated country, tlie whole way. 

N.B , — Thp first numbers in Ihia nniilollowmg rnuLca give Ihe 1 i 2 i].^tlluf 
I he singe, Ifie setOiad ihe total dislauce Irom ihe dynunenccjneii t of the 
mule. 
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n. 

Kv^NDAHAR TO HEEL\T (by the NohiHifriiN HouteJ 

f. Koharaii (/ miles).—The river Arganclab runs within $00 
viuds of the high ro^d : an inigation channel aJsG lurrhishiiig an 
ahiindnnt supply of water* Sninll qufiTititiijs of forage procurable. 
For the first 3 rniies the road passes ihrough the oncloyrd gariJena 
Surrounding the city and cm&Ses the several canals drawn irom the 
Afganflab for irrigatiiig tJic vaJley of Kandahar. 

Jfingrri (5 mUci— la mde^).—Water procured from an irriga¬ 
tion canal clraTiVn from the Argandab. the rivur one mile distant 
south-east ; forage for camels and horses procuriLble- Tlie road 
stony in some places but genemJly good ; there is an ahmpt 
descent into the bed of tlus ArE^mdab river, which 1*5 earily lord- 
able. 

J, Haoz^i-AIufiat Khan (14 miles—26 miles). — Watered by the 
same canaJ which supplier Jangcri ; grass plentiful abont 5 miles to 
the southward; several 'id.llage& and much cultivation in the 
vicinity; large tiocks of sheep and goats. The march lies across a 
hard and levnc] plain. \\'aler is found close to the road^ a short 
disLauce from the village of Eladwan* 2 J milea from Jangeri. 

4* Khushk-i^Nakfrad f 11; miles 6 furlong^i—41 m!ile& 5 furlongs).— 
Abundant supply of good water from two artificial watercourses. 
Gras scarce, and little cultivation. A hard level road. 

5, hhah't-Ckapan (9 miles 5 furlongs—5r miles 5 furlongs),— 
Water procurable m sudicient quantit}% Road generally good and 
lenrl s Sikod lies rather deeply on it for a short distance, and some 
slight undulations in the ground are met with tow'ards the end 
of the march. Cultivation and VTllages lie 2 or J miles io the 
south. 

6, Le/r Banh of Hrlmuad J?iYw {22 mites 5 furlongs—74 miles),— 
Water abundant, from irrigation channels and fTom the river. 
Very' titUc culttvation on this side of the river and but few dwelling^. 
ftiJad generally gtH^i iind hard. 

7, (1 mile 4 lurlongs— 75 miles 4, furlongs),^—"Water from 
irrigation channels abundant. The river a mile distant to the south¬ 
east ; ground somewhat broken by water-courses an-d damp spots. 
Forage both for tamcla and horses excellent and most abundant. 
Many small rillagea and much arable land^ but eomparaUvely little 
cultivated ground. 

3. Zrrah (20 miles 7 furlongs—96 miktS 3 furlongs).—Water good 
and abundant; forage for both camels and horses plcntifnl ; some 
cultivation in the vicinity. The dried bushes found on the plains 
form almost Uin sole fuel procnrablc at mosl of the stages. The 
first 6 miles of the toad on this stage siony and unduhiting^ the 
hed^ of several torrents w lilch drain the desert plain crossing the line ; 
after this it becomes lev^el and easy till the fori of Sadat, 13 milts 
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from Girishk, is reached. Iteyond Saci^t tlic toad again jjstases 
over uiitiLilating grotiod with ont: or two steep slopes till ^ernk is 
dose at hand. There is an abnndiuit supply of wat^rr at Sadat. 

Diil^hiikh (12 niites 7 furlongs—10^? miles i fotlotiga). Water 
abuudant ; one or two villages and fioinc cultivation in the iddnity ; 
the road hard and levd the whole way* At the vi-llagt of Sur, 
6 miles frdiji forage is procurable, and if Sadat were made a 

halting-place Sur would form anoUier at a distance of inilea 
from it, 

10. KhvA^hh-i-Stiffd f::! miles 7 fiulong5-'i,^i miles j furlongs}.— 

Tile hrst part of the road good and level ; excellent water from 
a resers'oir at a distance ot j miles from encamping-gronnd. 
At loi from Dnshalch the march is tbrouKh a range of hills, 

the path leading ov^er which shortly aftcrwartls contracts in sevend 
places, So that a Lidcn camel can barely pass. The ascent gradual, 
no sleep slopes ; the road broken and stony. 

11. H'a^Air {9 miles 5 furlongs——Abundance of water. 
The TOiid 15 hard and good with a gentle descent the whole way till 
w'itliiii a mile or two of Washir, when it is undulating iiud stony 
in some places. 

12. Left Bank of Kha&h Ruii (i 3 miles 3 furlong^^—iS3 itiilcs 2 
furlongs). —Excellent water from the river ’ borage lor camels not 
abundant qn the banks of the ri%'er ; the grass not plentiful nor of 
good quahtv ; no \'ilSaEt in sight and the caunlrv on either side dry. 
stony aud imost a desert. The road stony and uneven. 

131. llfrukim Jm jirt miliei 7 furlqugs—170 miles j fnrlnug),— 
W'ater abundant. The road leads across a hard level plaiti for 
about 9 miles without any obti'tanle. At the tenEinatiocL of the plain 
it entcTB n Tange td hilJs of moderate elevation, the path being 
In some places narrow, difhcult^ and crossed in many plaecia by the 
dry bedis of monntain tqrmnts. 

14. Nti/ah (13 mites 4 lurlougs —183 miles 3 furlongs)^ — Water 
from a nmninR stream good and abundant; forage for enmeU 
and horses plentiful ; very little cultivation. The road lies among 
hills for a milu, llicn debouches on a plain. Skirting a range of 
precipitous and lofty hills on the right for miles ri^ad 
good again, twiuing into another mouniaiu gorge and ascending 
tJie valley for 5 miles to a spot called Ga nImar^b^ ’where villages 
are seen. The Toatl continues to thiicnd a succession of mountain 
vallej'S. 

15, Tul-i-Ka^urm^tn miles 5 furlongs—190 miks e furlongs).— 
Good water from a karez”; forage for both camels and horses 
abundant; fuel procurable but no supplies. Koad among hills 
all the way, gradually ascending but not difficult- 

rb. F.ajward Kuril: (15 miles—205 mDes 2 iLurlongs).-^ Water 
[mm the ■ karea * goexi and abucdanl. Tlie mad puniucs a northerly 
direction for about 2 miles, and then turns to the wesiwattl and 
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fttUflVi'B El iriountain vsdlcy from tiircc-quartcis of bi mile +0 3 mika 
wide, twunded bv lofty iind njgijqd peEiks on ciUier Side At Ft 
milrs ifom Tul-i-KasEnman. the sutnmit ol the pass, a height of 
liCio feet is earned, The path then descends to tlie foot of the 
slope, whctt w'atcr ia found in the bed of a atreain completely 
ETown bv loner erass, busies aii<l reedy ; berc the valley widens 
mit farim^ 3 to^4 mdes. the road totitinucs toleimbly Israel tiU a 
■' kaiez " is reached. The road over the pass is much brohen. 

17* Sltahuriiit (ij miles—Jao miles 3 furlougs)—Abundance oI 
good vratM ; grass plentiful i villEi^es and cult^^’Ation ne^. 

18, 5Aflftifi?an It3 Tnile»-- 33 S = furlongs).—bumerons 

i^ajials lor irrigation. ^ ^ r 

ig. Right Bank of Fn^ah Rud [i miJe 3 fujlangs—milts ^ 
furlongs)—Water oi great purity from the rever; forage not 

(31 miles 3 fnrlongi^JjS imles),—Water 
from a spring not very wholesome; groun J vciy- t 

scarce; forage for camels sufficient. I'or 14 mics c 
trawrscs a bard stony level plain ; it then enters among low hills, 
and fobows for some time tlie bed of a mountain stream, 

31. CA«A-i-/(i/ju« (17 miles 2 ftirlonga—375 miles 2 furlongs). 
Water tolerablv good from Spring ; forage for both camels and 
horses abundant! vegetation in the bed of the water^ni* very 
luxuriant ■ no villages or cultivation near; the road rough and ^ony, 

sj. (=0 miles I furloag—29S 3 

ance of vratet. The plain is rather maishy ; forage for both horses 

and camels abundant - fuel scares?. tier 

3^ Left Bank of £h€ Adraskand (21 inites 2 lurloiiga—316 miles 
furlongs).—W^ater from the river ; forage Eind fuel abundant; no 
signs of cnltivatioo or inhabit^ts near nor are 

seen between the vailey of Sabiawar and that of ^ faUgumg 

and difficult marelL High peaks rise to the eastward the summ,^ 
of which arc Judged to exceed lO.Qoo feet in 
of the eca. The table-Lnul is 2 i miles across, w here there is 
slifiM ascent^ the elevation teached being cddsi efs 3 _ 

atovo the k^cl of Sabsawat. The dosoent into llu= vaUey of the 

AdrEisknnd is steep, tacky, and tortuous. _ 

i4, Kohat i-Sbali Bed [sa milca 3 furlongs—338 milts 7 fuTlDnt,5li. 
Forage for ceWucIs and horses abundant; no 

scriprion procurable. For 19 miles from the f dms^d ^ road 

ascends among hills, the elevation being 

Forage and water procurable the whole way. The tm 

35 Ros^ibagh (31 iiules- 3 SP miles 7 furiong5).-G«!d wat« 

from numerous iirtifid;il channels. Road atlaiiw ' ™ whole 

feet above sca-levd falling further 2000 fee^ and is ® 

way from the foot of the hills. The ^^osabagh is a Koyai garden 
pbuitcd with Scotch firs, now of great sine and ticduT). 
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j6. Right Bank Tlati Rud (4 miles 4 furlongs^ ini^es ^ fLirloni^J. 
—Water good. TMs spot U bnt ^ miles (rom Herat nod witbio 
reach of the bazaiu^ of the city. The road fords ttie Haii Rud 
liver ruiining in sevetnl thannels over n wide shingly bed. 

27. Herat (j mdes 1^0 yards— jGj inilcg j lurlongsV 

nr 

KjV-VDAHAR to HEITAT by CtlRISHK:, FARAH 
AND 5 ABZAWAR (th^ SodthekS- Route), 

M far aa Girishk (7 marches, 75 miles 4 fnrloiiga), see route II. pa-^e 

R. Hafi? la reservoir) (17 rniics— 92 miles 4 furlongs)._Tlie Tuser> 

voir, which ^ 20 feet SfiTjare, is buik in a broad ravine, titTOuMh 
which there is a constdefablc stream after the anow begins to melt j 
forage and grass scarce ; a few ravines cru&scd; the mad, gene¬ 
rally good, is over a Larr], level, and arid plain. 

9. Shorab taj milcg—115 tnilci 4 furlongs),^ Water plentiful in the 
winter and spring - later in the year it is hraddsh. bnt the supply 
is Susceptible of great improvicnient ^ forage and gmss, generallv plenti- 
bil; road over a desert plamn somewhat mitvenp and in places stonv- 

ro. Dathak (S miles—miles 4 furlongB),—A niinetJ fnrt ; water 
rather scarce, but might bo increased with cam from a spring ; 
forage and grass scarce. 

I t. Ham Giian miles —138 miles 4 furlongs). — A ruined fort ? 

water, forage, and gtaSs scarce. The Darwaza pass is crossed about 
the third mile, 

II. iMiatam (13 miles—miles 4 furlongs],—Water^ forage^ and 
gra.^ abundant; the toad lords^ the Khsi.^h Rud at the end of the 
march ; the bed of the river is 300 yards hmad, with a smaU clear 
stream in the dry season about feet deep. Tlucrc arc villages 
all the way j the left bank is high and steep, 

13- Ibrahim Jut (14 miles —1^3 milog4 furlongsJ.—Forrge, water, 
and grass scarce* 

14. Kata Ibrahimf (5 mdes—J70 miles fnrlongs). 

15. Chiagai [14 miles— 1S4 miles 4 furlongs ),—A small fort near 
St^hab I water, forage, and grass Hbnndani. Hoad ertssses the Bukwa 
plain. 

16. Kam (15 miles—199 miles 4 imiongsj, — Water bad ; road 
gwsd, over a level plain. 

17. Khotmatih (16 miles — 215 miles 4 furlongs).—Water gcKhJ and 
plentiful; cultivadou in the neighbourhoDd ; the mad crosses two 
Tanges of hiils, one pass being Stony and difficult for camels. 

iS. Haai-i-Katsa {iq mdes 4 furloagB—^zSmilesj,—Water, forage 
Mid graiH good and plentiful, 

19, Fatah (IQ mdes 4 furksnp — 236 miles 4 fnrlong?i)._All supdIjim 
procurable, 
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20. Katw (9 miles—245 miles 4 furlongsl,—Risad Dver m. flue plain, 
crossing the Farah Tlnd socm atter leaving Faraii, The river is about 
40i> yards broad, witk a stream in the dry season of 150 yarda^ and 
2 feet deep. Water clean and rapid. 

21. A Wiil (E miles—253 miles 4 lurloQgSj. 

22. ^flda Mmiala'i Wiil (7 miles—260 miles 4 furlongs). 

13, Jejti ([3 miles—27^ miles 4 fnrlonga).—A i-iUage on the left 
ijank of the Adraskand. Road for the most port tortnoiis^ rocky^ 

and bad. u. j 

24. IFa/tfr HiUs (9 mil^—282 miles 4 furlongs), ^Koucl 

crosses the Adraskatid on leaving Jeja, and soon afterwrardi ascends 
a short pa-S 4 :. 

25: AdToskand Hiver (9 miles—291 4 Inrlongs) —'^atcr. 

26* Adfuskand Eiver (8 miles—299 miles 4 furlimgs).—Water. 

27. Sabiau/ar miles-307 miles 4 fnrlong^i),—The mad follow^ 
the right bank of the Adraskand until Sab^awar is reached, and 
emeses the Gudar Khana pass. 

28. Ziarai (13 miles —319 miles 4 furlongs).—Few supph^ pn^ 
curable. Water sufficient : forage and grass abundant; the mad 
lies over a plain. 

29. Sh^fbakhsh {17 mUes 4 furlongs—337 milesJ.—Water plentiful 
but brackish ; forage and grass abundant. 

30. (9 miles 4 furlougs-346 miles 4 furlongs).—Water 
scaicq ; forage and grass abundant. 

3t . Shorak (10 miles 4 furlongs—337 miles).-Water scarce except 
In tho springs when it is abundant; forage and grass plentiful ^ 
the road skirts the Slrab Bed rar^e. 

32r [Vnter iM u Ravine [7 miles—3^ mdes). Water scajxc , 
forage and grass plentiful ; the road winds round the uoftb-westem 
exlreniity ol the Shah Bed range. 

33. Ghar-i-Sufed (8 miles—372 miles).—Water, forage and grass 
Sufficient: succession of rolling undulations, which the road crosses 
at right aaglts ; sod hard and gravdly- 

14. Kafa-i-Muia (o miles 4 fnrloogs 3®^ miles 4 furlongs). 

—Water plentiful; forago and grass abundant j a few small vilhkges 
in the vicinity ; road over undulating ground. 

35. Bagh (11 miles 4 furlongs—39J miles).— Water plcntiiuJ 

from canals : gm^ scarce^ 

3G. Hari Rud (4 mile* 4 furlongs—397 miles 4 furlongs). 

37, Herat {3 miles—400 inilc$ 4 furlongs), 

rv 

KANBAHAR TO DEE A ISIVL^IL KHAN. 

1 . if Ufa xTJii* mdMd (6 k<!SOver the KfLudahitf plain, water 

here Is Irom springs, t>nt brackish. A ILltle cuitivntitiii in the ueig' 

bourhoocL 
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3 - Taruh (6 —iz kos).—Over a sandy plain ; encajnping- 

gmnnd on tie bank ol Hid Tgjrpak dver, from which water is pm^ 
cujEibler 

3. IVilgai km —17 kcs). —In this day^s Hiarch a srnail *' pass " 
lias to be crtKSScd^ No provisions procurable here, and water unly 
from springs. 

4. Jandar Mad^t Khan (5 ktis— 3.2 kosj^—A villagie in the midst of 
a Welt cultivatcfl tf^ct on the banks of the jVtghesan ; road gooch 

5. Lora {6 kos——J^oad along the bed of the Arghesan ; 
here also are villages and cultivation, and Tj^ra itself is situated at 
the jnnetiora of a stream coming down £mm abovi? the Mnknr with 
the ^yrghesan. 

6. Sarghojt Katai (6 kos—^4 kos).—Still up the bed of the stream, 
the road Is broken and rugged ; there are a few ^mail villages in the 
neighbourhcsod surrounded by small patches of enltivatkiTi. The 
country generally is montiiainOiis and barren ; camping-ground at 
the foot of the KotaL 

7. Camp {6ko?)—hong tedious marclu Theascetit and descent of 
the Sarghaz mountain takea the greater part of a day. The en- 
naniping-groTjnd is at a spring on tiie reniote side of the range ; no 
village, but trees, 

S, Camp {5 kos).—Over mi undiiLi-tiTiig broken Country, gradually 
descending sgE^in to the bed of the Arghesan, on the b^Sik which 
is the spot for encamping. 

{6 kosj.—Over a country^ undulating and hjUy ; the 
banks of the Arghesan are here and there cultivated, and have ;3. 
good sprinkling of villages. 

10. Kail (6 kofflj.—Koad resembles previous march. A Gbilzai 
encampment near some springs i the road leaves the bed of the 
Arghesan and crciases the Ghwauza Kotal^ which is neitbei: high 
nor dhheuit ; this is the last halting-place in the Kandahar 
district. 

11, Surkkfi (7 kos ).—A >TllaEc belongitig to the Tokhi Ghilzais ; 
cfuantry tolerably well cultivated ; water brackish from springs. 

iz. ShirdiBx'sji kosi).—Over an uudulatiug plain ; nocultivatjcm ; 
villages deserted j water procnrablc froin wells i this spot belongs 
to the Tokhi GhiLzais. 

i^. Kmhuftt Kaia (6 kos).—Road good, countiy' level, hut only 
iohabited by wandering Babars j water licmi * karez.** 

14. Japan (6 kos).—Over a plain ; here is one well but no cultiva¬ 
tion. The country belongs to Babars. 

15. Lowana Kare^ {7 kos),—Over a phUn : Lowana is a small 
village Surrounded by culrivaiion. 

16. Ghurabi Dara {6 kos).—Halting-ground at the entrance to the 
pass ; w-atcr procared by digging in the bed of a ravine where it is 
idwa>^ to be lound close to the surface. 

17^ iprj (ri kos)^ The name of a plain occupied by. a tribe i>f 
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KalrnT ?^. Eoad tbroii^h a long darali flantc pH by low hills; water 
from sprinKB- 

lE+ (7 toa^. — This place consists of 30 cn- 40 housea of 

the JhimiiiaD tribe. Country hilly and barren^ 

19, Mukhai [6kosJ.—An cncampiiig gi^suad 1 road passea throuEh 
a long defile : wnter prcjturtd from a small stream, a tributary oi 
the GomuL 

20. MiimukhuHi (E kos).—A long and tircsiume march^ for five 
kos through a narrow defile, tommaiidcd by lof^ heigh'te ; the path 
then debouches on the ilamiikhani plain, occupied by MandukheLa 
and b«A5i's. 

2T. Kkiirkhandi (6 koajv — Here are a few villagea in the nridst of 
cultivation belonging to Mandukhels and Kasrs. Eoad generally 
through a hilly countiy' sJoiig <^h-p bed of the Kundiir slreaQi. 

32 . (6 kos),—Still along the bed of the stream f this spot 
which ia only an encamping-ground widiont houaes belongs to the 
STandukhels. 

33. Nusfn Nika <7 kus),—A halting-plac« at the Ziarat of Hu$cn* 
where the Kholdad Khel and Suliman Kiuel Ghilzais come down 
to trade and barter with the I^ohaiiiSr From here tvi'O noada strike 
odp one to GhwaJari and the othtr to Ziiob. 

24. Dam^ndar <7 kos).—A halting-place watered from a spring 
on the water-ahed hue between the Kundar and Gomui ttreama ; 
this da.y^s march is a dilficnlt one, through a nigged daia^ at the end 
of which a high kotal has to be ascended. 

25. Kaniur .—The first halting-place inthe Wariii country on the 
banks of tlie GoinuL Caravans are frequcnGy attacked by the 
VVaririi in ail the routea through their portion of the conn try, where 
there anc no Tillages^ but only well-known halting-placcJ?, named 
as here show'n. The roEid m this march is down a steep descent, 
and then along the bed ql the Gomui river. 

26. Eamiaf (7 kos). — Along the bed of the Gomui. 

27. Kofghai {7 kos].—Along the bed of the GomuL 

ak Kitkam {9 kos).—^Along the bed of the Gomui ; 2 kos f^m 
Kfjtghai is the Tol dara, a oarrow bnt well cultivated gleir, inhabited 
by TaJtani Pnvind nhs , who are on friendly terms with the Wariri^. 

29. Gkwi^ari U4 kt)S),—The road leaves the bed of the Gomui 
and crosses a very diiEcult kotal. Water is scarce at this stage. 

30. Maskkamii fio kos).—Through low barren hills ; water from 
a brackish spring. 

31. ZfftnaHkah (& kosi-—^Tliroiigh low barren hills j. water from a 
bracki&h springs 

32 AfaK/i'fiirA (9 kosh — At the fourth kofi the road passes out of 
the hills and crones to Manjigarh. From there the road lies 
through the Derajat to Dera Ism nil Khan, 49 miles. 
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KAXDjVHAR to KjVBLTL. 

I, Asiz (I miles 7 furlongs).—Crass for horses aiih iorage 

for camifils very scarce. 

3. Kola Az(m {9 miles 7 furlongs—15 milcfi SfoTlongs}.—a 
hard fitotiv road, considerably undulatiiig atid intersected by beds 
of nullahs"; plenty of excellent camd forage but little grass ; fuel 
scarce * a few wells of sweet water \ rtuned village near the fort, 

5. Kkel-i-Akhtiti (16^ miles—miles). 

4. Shakr-i-Siifa {11 miles—43J miles). 

5. Mtffpr (loj miles—Sjj milea). 

6. Tut {I ri: miliis—65 miles), 

7- Asia Hasara (lo miles—75 miles), 
fl. Keh(-i^kit*cti (12} miles—Syi miles). 

9. Sar-i-Asp (loJ miles—gS miles), 

10+ (9t miles—joji miles). 

11. Tiizi (SJ miles—i&t miles). 

12. Shaftal (6^ mile^—lisj miles). 

13. Chasitm-i-Skfidi (loJ miles—133J milea)^ 

14. Patigah —139J itiiles). 

15. Chojan ti2 nules—15.1I miUsb 

16. j^hikur (12J miles—164 miles). 

17. Otu Kar^ {14 miles—178 mile^). 

Ii^. Jamrud (12 miles — 190 miles). 

19. Mashaki (9 miles — igg miles). 

20. Khel (9i miles—2oSi miics). 

21. Nani (7i mMea—216 miks}. 

22. Ghazni {15J miles—23niiles). 

Skashgao (13 milea—244} miles). 

24. Haft Jia (fl J miles—253J miles). 

25. Haidar Kkzi (roj miles—264 miles). 
a6* Sht^khabad (9J miles—27|| miles)+ 

27. Maidan tiB| miles—292 miles), 

28. Kabul (26 miles—318 inilea}* 

VI 

KABUL TO THE OXUS BY BA.\ItAN* 
TAHKT-I-FUL AND BALKH. 

1. [14 miles). — Supplies procurable ia small quantities j 

water plentiful; grass Scarce- tokrahly good- 

2. Rustam Khel [8 mBts—22 miles)^—Supplies and w'ater procur¬ 
able; grass plentiful but coarse. 

jp Jahei [lo miles- — 32 miles).-—A village4 supplies and water 
procurable^ grass rather scarce. Road generally Ttmgh and stony+ 
passing through a well cultivated i-allcy. 
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4. SBr-i-C/liKwpfl (!□ milts—4:! milts ).—ol watcr^ out 
of the sources of the KabuJ ilwr. Eoad very rough, stony, aod 
riiuTOii'. 

5. Unm Pass (Foot of-^ miles—miles),—Water piociiTablep 
grass scarce. Koad fair» occasionally rminiiig along tl^e sLoi^ vi 
hills ; very stony. 

6. Urt (5 milts— 56 miles). — ^Water procurable, grass scarce. 
The road consists ol a succession of very s-tcep asccuts and dpscent^. 

y. Gflrifflu-i-Diwjr {6 miles 4 furlongs— 62 milts 4 Jnrlongs),— 
Water and plentiful v road tolerably good^ passes over lour 

ratlitr high spurs, and crosses the HeLmnnd. 

S. Siah Kaia (7 miles— 69 miles 4 furloiiga).—Grass and water 
plentiiiil. 

g. Kahsar (6 miles—miles 4 furiongsj.—A few supplies, water 
and BTmss plentiful ; Jnoad indifierent, 

IQ, Irak Pass (5 miles 4 furlongs— 81 milm),—Water procurable. 
Ejoad passes over rocky and stretches. 

11, Ab-i-Irak (6 miles 4 furlongs — 3 ? miles 4 lurlongs). —Water 
piQCurablc ; tlte a^ent over the kotal is nert ntccip. Thy road is 
straight and tolerably free from rock, the descent is steeper. For 
CameJfi the Toad is not gocjd. 

12^ Irak {4 milc^— 91 miles 4 furlongs ).— Water and grass procur¬ 
able. Hoad v^iry b^id, leading through a mgged stony ^mllcy^ and 
descending rapidly the whole vray. 

15. Zohah {6 miles— mi lea 4 iurlongs) —Water and gias^ 
procurable i road diiEcult. 

14. (9 miles 4 furlonp— iOy inilcfi i Eltv, about Sodo leet). 
— All supplies abundant. 

15. Akriibat (15 miles— J 32 miles). 

16. Saighan ^20 miles—142 miles) — Web cultivated valley ; water 
and grasd plentiful. 

17. Kamard (ifl miles— 160 miles) — Water, supplies and lorage 
procurable. The road is difficult. 

38. Molh^ {i 3 mUcs— 173 miles) — Road tolerable. 

19. Doah (j 3 miles 4 furlongs— ipfi miles 4 iiirlongB). 

20. Roi (20 miles— 316 miles 4 furlongs)* 

21. Kuram (20 mile^s— 2 36 miles 4 furlongs). 

22. Sar-i-Bagk (tj mbes 4 furlongs—'250 mtlRijn 

23. (20 miles —270 miles). 

24. Hairat StiHan (17 miles— 287 miles}. 

(19 to 24 arc w^'watei^ populous districts. They contain 
villagi^s and are under cultivation.) 

25. Khtilm or TaihJturgkan ^20 miles— J07 milc^).—Supplies and 
water plentiful ; a road to Kunduz, 70 mile$, 

26 r Masar-tSkaht (J4 miles — 341 mika).—Supplies and water 
abundant. Route traverses a plain and cresses the Abtltil Kotal - a 
road runs from there to Bimian. 
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2/. Takhi-i-Ptd (B miles 4 lurlongs— 549 miles 4 Iiirlong^),—A 
town ■ supplies and vr^ier abundant f plain^ open country. 

2a. BaSAh (a miles — 357 miles 4 furiangs).—Supplies smd water 
procurable. 

Munlik {20 miles— 377 miles 4 iurlongs)^—Supplies scarce. 

30. r«rcG«an» Kola (20 miles—397 miles 4 fuiloEgs).—^Snpplies 
scarce. 

31. Ojtus J?iWr— 0/ (27 mi!c$—424 milefi 4 furlongs J. — TliC 
banks of the 0 >lii 5 ; water and forage abundant; supplies pro- 
cnrable. 

Vll 

PtABUI* TO PESHAWAR 
1. Bhut Khak (a| miles). 

3+ Khurd Kabtd (9 milos j furlang — 17 miles 3 furloughs]. 

3. Tetin mil ftR —JO miles 4 furlongs]. 

4, Th€ Taffr& an IAp Texin (8| miles— 39 miles). 

3* Rud^i-Ka(it Sftag {4J miles —43 niilc:^ 5 furlongs). 

6. Jagdaiik (yj miles—51 miles 1 furlongs). 

7. (13 miles — 64 miles 2 furkuigu). 

а. Suf§d Sajjg (q| miies — 74 miles}. 

9, Bi^ichahud (t 2 miles— 86 miles). 

10. Suiianpur {yj miles— gj miles 4 furlongs}. 

1 [* Jsiahhad (9 miles— 102 miles 4 furlongs). 

12- 4 B Btighatt (6^ miles— 109 mile$ 2 furlong^). 

13. Jo CAar-dth (14 miies — 123 miles 2 inrlougs)- 

14. Hazarnao (iij miles—135 miles}, 
jg. Dakka {9 miles^— 144 miles}. 

1 6. Luadi Khatia {9 miles— 153 mOes). 

17. Ali Masfid fijl miles—r66 miles 6 lurlongs). 

Hi. Kiidam [ id miles— 176 miles 6 furlongs }^ 

19. {7 miles — taj miles t furlong J. 

20. (SJ miles— 19J 7 fndongs). 

VIIT 

GIRISHK TO SEISTAN, 

U CAuA-i'-UfU'ij^ci (20 miles).—One wtdl on the road. 

3. Chah-i-Karki (zo miles— 40 mUes]. —One weH on tlie road. 

3. Cktih-i-Koi^i {30 miles—miles).—One well on the road. 

4. Khash (16 miles— 76 miles).-— 400 bnnses of ArbabzaJs on the 
Klmsh rivet, 

5. Kadth (46 miles—122 mil&si}. — 300 houses ol Arbabzais on the 
Khash river. 

б. Chakhnasm mfles—miles),— 50D houses of Wit Tajiks 
on the Khasb liver,^ 

7* Janiihiid (1^ miles—154 miles),— 400 houses. 
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3. JeiiilabEtd (lo milea — 1 64 tmhs] .—400 Loysea ut SeLirtani Kayyjies 
on the Helmund, 

9, Ford {l6 milea—iSo mika). — 200 houses ot Arbah- 
zais 00 tht Hehnund. 

10. Kek^-Kkoja (la miles — t^o miles), 

IX 

HERAT TO TiIA™AJ^A. 

1* Faiwu»d (ii nuh^). — The road crosses moimtiias i villngt oI 
40 houses. 

2, Kkushk-i-Eabai {ll miles—2Z nuJes}, — The road crosses a pLain 
of clayey soil; no pmvisiems or honjei, 

3, kitsM-i-Assaib (24 miles— 46 niyes).—The mad is stony, fuid 
Uea across moontains and vaJlc-^'s^ and is fncifueotly cut up by 
torrents very dan^ion^ to pass ajfber heaw rains+ Good Ts?ater j 
00 houses or provisions^ 

4, Changunk (24 miles—70 miks). — Ko booses ; good water. 

5+ {24 miles—1^4 miles) -Cultivated distrierL 

6. Mingal (14 miles—lofi mileaj.^n^ses plain; water supplies. 

7. Afwrgoft 1 14 miles—122 miles —Tlie road leads along a fertile 
vaUcy, through a well-oultivated popidous country 

H. Kiitn-t-ViMli (24 miles — 14A miles).—Villages and supplies, 

9. CAflf .^Adiridd ([£ miJea—157 miies),^ — Jdcadows ; villages of 
jSo houses, and suppliea. 

10. Kaisar {i 1 miles—16S miles). — The road goes through a wcll- 
ctiltd^'^tcd plain 5 iine tillages ; Kapchalcs. 

AfdtMJitnd (2S miles — 196 miles). 


CHAPTER XIV 

KABUL: ITS PAL^\CES AND COURT LIFE 


The road from Kandahar to Kabul in 
its present condition is one of those 
permanent improvcmciita witli which 
the late Abdur Rahman endowed 
Afgliaiiistan. Under the of that 
energetic ruler the old caravan rontes 
between Kandahar and Kabul, and 
Kabul and Herat, were replaced by 
first -cUlss military communicationSp 
the elders of the tillages in the 
several districts traversed being held 
responsible fnr their security* The 
road to Kabul runs north-east from 
Kandahar and the distance is 315 
miles. The two points of iraportauce 
are Kelat-i-Ghiiaai^ on tlie right bank 
of the Tamak river and 85 miles 
northeast of Kandahar, and Ghazni, 
225 mile^ north-cast of Kandahar and 
78 miles sauth-%vcst of Kabnl. 

There is no town at Kelatd-Ghilzai s 
but there are two small walled villages 
not far from the fort to the nortli-west 
and a few nomadic encampments upon the surrounding plain* 
The fort stands upon an isolated plateau, which in places 
IS very $teep. There are two gateways, respectively situated 
upcjn the northern and southern faces of the work. The 
quarters of the garrison arc arranged idong tlie eastern and 
w-^estern faces and a battery of four guns is posted upfin a 
neiglibcinring height. The garrison is not large and the 
efenc^ have !iuifered from neglect. There is good 
watei from springs within the perimeter of the fort; but 
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t]i& posititiii is tht; ^xistenc6 oi certain 

features in the inmiediate \'idiiity wbich eonnnand the 
walhit iind also by the facilities for cover offered by the 
cUaracter of the approaches- The bass^mr i& small^ con¬ 
taining hi ty shops : ill addition there are several Goveminent 
granaries and a residence for the Governor. 

Ghni^ni, the capital of tlte Ghilssai coiinti^^ and the principal 
centre between Kandalmr and Jiabul, occupies a very 
important pointy since it comniands the road tlirough the 
Gomul Pass to Dem Ismail Khan, brom its strategical 
position, too, it must be considered the pivot to any line of 
operations against an enemy advancing from the west ur 
nortli; while its possession in tlie hands of an Indian army 
would place such a force astride one of tlie most import ant 
chaimels of communication in the stEite. It is situated 
upon the left bank of the Gliami river, on level groujid 
between tlie river and the termination of a spur, running 
east and west frrsiii the Gilkoh Range 773 t* above sca¬ 
le veh The place spreads itself out to tlie south and east, 
but the river checks its expansion on the west, the 
leaving but a confined space between its left bank aiiQ^the 
knoll where the citadel stands. It is surrounded by a high 
wall, built upon the top of a mound, in part natural and 
in part artificial. The wall is of composite construction, 
stone and brick-masonry laid in mud having been employe 
in its erection. It is flanked at uTeguiar interv^aSs by 
towers and possesses a total circumference, inclusive of the 

citadel, of 1750 yards. ..11 

The citadel is situated at the north angle of the towm, 
upon an abrupt, detached knoU where the liilfs lernunate. 
It lies 150 feet above the plain and dominates the^ nty 
completely. Its defences a high masoruy wall, loupholed 
and provided with a parapet, but no^ rampart save the 
natural hill. There ar^ four towers at the angles, but thvse 
are small and insignihcaul. The citadel has no other 
strength than that afforded by its commondmg situation 
and lormidable slopes ; the area of the summit of 
is limited and the buildings are not adapted 
The town and citadel are both commimded tjy^hills^to the 
norths but the former is in a measure sheltered “y posi 
tion of the latter. The supply of unrehable and 

there is only one w^ell within the walk. The view } 

citadel is extensive, but by no ineans mvitmg, tbe plam 
is very mdifferently furnished with villages. There are 
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very numerous shrines—197 being the number given— 
which arc surrounded by orchards, vineyards, iuid small 
cotn-fleUlSK Excepting ^ong the course of the river tlie 
plain is bare and ernpt^^ althougli it is broken up bv the 
irrigation channels which cross the road at inter\^ab of 
8 or 10 miles. Distant hills extend in low ranges of 
bare rock. The country skirting them is a waste of stone 
and scrub, in the possession of wandering <rthilzai5 whose 
nocks of goats, sheep and camels share the piistures with 
wild deer, wolves, foxes and hares. The black-hair tents 
of these nomads of the desert, pitched in the sheltered 
holloiA^ of its surface for protection from the keen westerly 
wind, impart to the scene its &Ch]e sign of human habitation. 

The town itself is dirty. Ttie thoroughfares, lined with 
houses several storein height, are narrow, dark and 
irregular. Near the base of the citadel, upon its easterly 
and westerly aspect, there is a small open space varying 
from 100 yards to 150 yards; upon the southern side the 
houses crowHi close up to the rock. From the Klianali 
Gate to the Kandahar or Bazar Gate, a street runs with 
some pretensions to uniformity of breadth and directness 
of course. AnotJier leads north-east tu the open space 
upon the west of the citadel, while from the Kabul Gate 
there is communication by several narrow and somewhat 
torlunus lanes. Tfie houses arc built of mud; only in rare 
instances do they possess domed roofs. 

The population fluctuates according to the :5ea3on and 
the amount of trade passing iuto India. It seldom 
rises above 8000 jxjople nor falls much belovr 3000 people ^ 
The inliabitants are largely drawm from the Nasir* Suliman 
Khel and other Ghilzm clans, who are concerned wdth the 
through caravan trade viil the Gomul, together with a 
certain i>roportion of Duranis and Tajiks. There ate, also. 
250 famiUes cif Hazara labourers and perhaps 20a Hindu 
shopk^pers. bankers and trader. The comm unity in 
Ghazni is very mixed, ignorant, superstitious and, if the 
Hindu^ element is excepted, witliout w’calth. Hindus in 
Gliazui are required to w'ear tight trousers instead of loose 
ones, a black cap in place of a turban and to pay' a 
capitation tax. Upon compliance with these restrictions 
they receive protection and contrive to control the trade 
between India and Afghanistan. The chief trade of the 
place is in com, fruits and madder, all of which are largely 
produced in the district. Wool and camels^-hair cloth are 
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brought into the nirirket from the adjoining Hazara county; 
and, since the British occupation of Wano and the opening 
up of the Ciomtil Pass, local commerce has developed. 
Agriculturally, the district is a rich one. T-arge crops of 
wheat and barlej'' are obtained, the capital itscLE drawing 
no small proportiau of its grain supply from this market. 
In addition to tlie land under cereal cultivation there are 
magnificent pastures, ’while the fruit is nn less celebratcd- 
The excellence of the apples surpjisses that of those grown 
at Kandahar* alt I lo ugh tlie Kandahar melons, an especial 
production of that city, are superior to the \^etj' which 
arc reared at Ghazni. For com and apricots Kabul makes 
a heavy demand upon Ghazni; but the madder gtowTi in 
the sddnity is almost all exported to India* ^vhile tobacco, 
corn and the castor-oil plant arc growai only for home 
consumption. 

The climafe of Ghazni for several months of the j^ar is 
very cold, the snow l>iug upon the ground November 
until the middle of March. Frost* fall early in October 
and the ice lasts until mid-dEiy; from November for 
many weeks there is no thaw at all. In December the 
country is covered with 3 feet of snow, w 4 iich remains 
on the ground until March. The spring is genial and, 
as the fields become green, flowers appear on the pbdn- 
Rain falls irregularly and ouiy for a few days, but tlie bane 
of the eJimate is the dust which comes tip with the w-esterly 
\vinds. In summer the heat is less than that svhieli prev'ails 
at Kabul and Kandahar. The severity of i!ie winter months 
entails as a rule hcii\y mortality among the people, tlte 
lack of fuel Wmg the principiil cause of the deaths. The 
docks of sheep and goats and the droves of camels also 
suffer; and, as there is a large nomadic population in the 
district, the distress is not confined to t!ie limits of the 
town. Indeed, the Ghazni centre experiences a higher rate 
of mortality than anywhere else in Afghanistan, 

Kabul is situated at tlie w^esfem extremity of a spacious 
plain in an angle fonned by the approach of two converging 
heights* the Asmai and tlie Sherc Darwaza, with which the 
Takhtri-Shah is joined by a narrow ridge 7 mdcs above 
the ctmfluence of the Logsir and Kabul rivers. The ekva- 
tions of these three liiils are Asmai 6790 feet, SliereDarwaza 
7166 feet and the Takhtri-ShEih 7530 The city is about 

3 miles in circumference* but there are no w'alls round it 
at the present time. Formerly it was cncirckd by walls 
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tionj^tnicted of suii-baked bricks ^^Jld mud. Traoeis of the 
WiJl luuy bo seen in many places; along the crests of 
the Asmai and Sht^re Damaia it is still standing and 
follows those lieights to the Kiabul river, winch separates 
the two. If the existing lyndinarks are any indication 
of its original siiset it is improbable that old Kabul e\"er can 
have boJisted a permanent population of 30,000 in habi¬ 
tants. The walls of the old city svere pierced by seven 
gates, the Lahore Gate being now the only one wtudi ia 
left. Tliese earlier gates ’were the Sirdar, Pet, Dch Afghiuian, 
Dell Muzang, Gozar Gah, Jabr—and the Lahore, the 
existing entrance. Of these, the Sirdar was the last, and 
the Jabr Gate the first, to be removed. Tlie sites of tlie 
otliers, although no longer existing^ are quite well knowm 
and serve as Custom stations to the revenue officers. Many 
□f the names by which these seven gates were known belonged 
to 1504, when Baber raised the fortunes of the city to the 
dignity of a capital—a period so remote, from today that it 
is only by the recapitiiUttion of the names that the incidents 
of that efiochare recalled. Nowadays the Lahore Gate has 
fallen into decay and iLs heavy wooden doors, studded with 
iron, appear as if about to fall. The brickwork o( Uie gate¬ 
way lias also crumbled and the loopholes in the arch are 
choked with rubbish. In spite of itsdilapidated cemdition, 
it remains an emphatic link betw^ecn the present time and 
those past centuries. 

The city extends a mile and a half from east to west and 
a mile fmm north to soutli. Hemmed in by the mountains, 
there is little room for a capital of any s1j^, except in a 
northerly direction towards the Shirpur cantonment. It 
is tlie intention of the present nder of Afghanistan to lay 
down the lines of a new city, which, in size and in the 
importance of its defences, shall be ’worthy of tht growing 
dignit3* of the state. The late Amir, Ahdur Ralimaii, had 
planned the site of Einother capital in the fertile Chahardeh 
valley to the w^est of Shere Darwaza and Asmai, and between 
them and the Paghman hills, when death interrupted his 
labours. Nevertheless he bequeatlied his policy to his 
successor, Habib UUah, who has not jnet moved in the 
matter. Slur All, disgusted with Ihe unpleasant condition 
of his city, began a new one at Sliirpur—the city of Shir 
Ali—but circumstances prevented him from ccunjdctitig 
more than three walls, these relics of a self-imposed task 
subsequently affording much assistance to the British 
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when the Shirpiir cajitonment was built. In its present 
state Kabul affords a curious and interesting study in 
contrasts lietw^eeu the old and the new eonditious. It is 
still a dirty city, its mean appearance enipUzisise^l by the 
neglected condition of its rFimbling lanes and the ram¬ 
shackle character of its houses. Yet it boasts the possession 
of severLil buildings more or less imposing, their existence 
striking a very welcome note of relief after any dose 
acquaintance with the narrow, ill-paved streets ancl their 
unusually sordid environmeDt. Stilly accximulations of 
dirt and the neglect of ages cannot conceal in the general 
complexion of the capital a certain tawdry magniiicenoc^ 
constantly illustrated by the erection (jf elaborate edifices 
that pass into neglect within a short space of their constme- 
tion. In this way Ihere are quite a number of so-called 
palaces in Kabul, as well as various buildings which, erected 
under the spur of that conspicuous vanity that distinguishe^j 
the Afghan Court and vaguely intended for industrial 
enterprises^ have Ix^en abandon™ entirely or put to other 
uses. 

In spite of the vagciries of design thut distinguish the 
Lircrhitectiiral arts as they are reveled in Kabul, interest 
clings to the old Bala Hissar which, lying on a spur at tlie 
foot of the Shore Darwaza, was the abode of Shir Ah,rimilarly' 
serving as the Residency for Cavagnari wOien that ill-fated 
officer hved there. The Bala Hissar is now in mins^ but it 
still contains the Black WelL a hole of infamous repute, 
serving as a prison for political oflenders and other male¬ 
factors. The defences of the Bala Hi^r have been de- 
niolished+ liI though the original gateway is still stand mg 
and the outer w:Jl and moat exist. The fort itself is now' 
used as a magazine and within the w'alls rough barracks 
have been provided for the troops. The irecenL increase 
in the garrison nf the city is expected to occasion its total 
demolition and tJie re-erection of more convenient quarteTS. 

The modem palaces of Kabul ure, of course, superior 
in size and in their scheme of adornment to the earher 
buildings; on this account it is impossible that they can 
fail to arrest attention. The residence w’hirh wnU be¬ 
come eventually the principal seat of the Amir in Kabul Ls 
the Dd Kliuslm Palacen Tlus is still in process of construc¬ 
tion. Much time has been spent over tfie work. Mr. Fin lay- 
son, the architect retained by the Amir, being delaj^ed wkli 
his task by n at ive j ealousies and C our t intrigues. 11 will be a 
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large, semi-Eurnpcan stnictare with two stfireyi^ the upper 
mndows permitting pleasant views of the palace gtiidens. 
Its cost^ which will amount to several lakhs of rupees^ is to 
be borne by the resources of the state which are already 
quite suiriciently straitened. As a rule the Amir selects 
his abode according to the prevailing season, chajigiiig as 
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the whim sei^ies Iiim, the apparent caprice being more gencr- 
;illy dictated by tlie fear of assa-ssination. The favourite 

E aJace^ tlie Erg, which was appointed as the quarters rd tlie 
►ane Mission, lies a little beyond the town, between it and 
the Shirpur cantonment where Elphinstone had Ins head¬ 
quarters. Here tliere is now located an hospital for sick 
and wounded soldiers ■ aiid^ prendded by a paternal and God- 
granted Government, a retreat for lunatics, maimed prisoners, 
and the blind and indigent, where the delights of a linger¬ 
ing death may he indulged, since the authorities thought¬ 
fully refuse either aid or medicine. The palace of the Erg 
corresponds more nearly with the part played in the old 
days by the Bala His^arn It is at once the central domicile 
of the Court and a strong defensive work, although it is 
commanded by a fort situated on the summit of Asniai. 
The accommodation is divided between the palace quEirtcr, 
occup>hng the inmost station, and an inner and outer 
fort. A high wail, pierced on iU eastern aspect by a 
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stjuare gatewny (in wl^ucii there arts no gates) encloses the 
entire position. Witlnn the gateway and extending round 
the wall of the outer fort are the quarters of tlie troops, 
and in tJie centre there are spadous gardens* One regiment 
is always on duty in the outer fort^ a second regiment being 
detailed to safeguard the defences of the palace proper and 
its outer precincts* At no time during the day or night is 
the Amir without a strong guards Cossack jwsts are estab¬ 
lished about the enti'ance, while patrols and sentries w^atch 
the grounds and the palace itself. The inner fort is separated 
from the outer one by a wide, deep ditch, and on the i^raote 
side tf^ere rise high battiements. Access to it is gained by 
a drawbridge wLich, low^ered between sunrise and sunset, 
is raised at night. 

In appearan[:e this work is decidedly Oriental, The 
much decorated gateway is set in a semicircular recess, 
dunked by imposing bastions. The gates arc of wood, 
massive and studded with iroUj the arches on either sidi- 
containing quarters for the guards* To enter it is neces¬ 
sary to cross the guard-room and to negotiate beyond 
it the various sentries. In a sniall tower above the 
gateway a maxim is stationed, the tower itself bedng used 
at -Sunrise and sunset as a place of ceremonial salutation. 
Morning and night tlirrjugiiout the year, when the .Amir 
15 in residence, the changing of the guards is accom|Jiinied 
wath an outburst of native music, a weird discord of drum 
and hom, whiej) breaks forth iu greeting to his Highness. 
Diis inner work is itself divided by a hirther walJ^ which 
is pierced wdth loo]> holes and unceasingly patrolled. 
To a certain extent it acts as a defensive curtain to 
the heart of tJie palace for, in the space between, there are a 
series of small gardens and the palace premises. The garden 
walks are fenced with iron railings; abutting from them 
at tlieir eastern and soutliem extremities are row^? of sym¬ 
metrically arranged buildings of single and double storeys. 
A postern-gate affords adml^ioji, its position covered by a 
massive, wooden screen of considerable height, length and 
strength. This erection protects the palace when the 
I>o5tem gate is open. The several buildings that are 
congregated behind the curtain-wall comprise the xAmir^s 
pavilion, the official quarters of tlie princes zmd a separate 
enclosure* in which stands the Harem Sciai. In addi¬ 
tion there are the Amir's treasury and storehouses^ to¬ 
gether with tire quarters of certain Court officials and the 
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barracks of the bodyguard—the little colony h^in^ &et 
williin ;i landscape of siDguJiir bcautj^ Nuinerous varieties 
of plants grow in the garden; abont the pa^rihon there 
is a wealth of linweting stocks, sweet smelling pesis and 
gaily coloured rt^Kses, the air being heavy with the scent of 
many perfumes. Considering the mean and uncomfortable 
squalor of the city, the pre^^nce of this oasis with frei^h 
flowers, green griiss^ shady trees imd neatly tended patlis^ 
lends to tike position of the palace an attractive brightness. 
Away from the llowers there is a somewhat garish note: 
llie walks between the beds are paired with marble, mid 
the atone figures of tw^o rectmibent lions repose upon 
either side of steps leading to the p-wilion. This bull ding 
WEIS constructed by Abdur Eahmanjts plan being modelled 
upon a chtirch wliich he had seen in TELshkent. It is a 
pretentious two-storey structure, square in position, dome¬ 
shaped in design, with towTis and cupolas upon each corner^ 
the lofty, octagonal ball reaching to the roof, Upfjn the 
ground floor four alcoves lead off from the main space, and 
above them there are four other roams. 

Tilt! comer tow^ers possess an upper and a lower diam- 
ber, A covered walk nins round three sides, shading 
the wmdow'S of the alcoves from the glare of the sun at noon, 
riie upper r(X>ms are lighted by windows overlooking 
the gardens; the alcoves on the ground floor by window's 
W'hich open npon the verandah. The outer face of the walk 
is pierced by nine arches, and tlie roof serves as a prumenade 
for any one xvho mny be occupying the chambers in the 
tow^ers. Each alcove is alxjut 13 feet square, w hile the breadth 
of the hall is i8 feet. The recesses are retained by the Ainir 
for his personal use, one acting as an entrance lobGy, another 
as Lire receptacle for his couch, a third as a writing-room 
and a fourth as a waiting-place for his pages. There are 
no doors to these recesses on the main floor andj between 
each liiing back against the ’walh there are various articles 
of furniture, a black wood writing-desk, a (ierman piano* 
a marble-topped table and a car^^ed w™d cabinet- Two 
pictures adorn the walls—one rejiresenting the House of 
Commons and the other the House of Lords ; it might 
be a Suitable attention upcm the part of the Governnient 
of India to supplement these picture with paintings of 
Queen Victoria, Edw^;xrd VII. and Queen Alexandra. 

Fnr audiences of a semi-private character, as w^cU as for 
all Durbar matters of a piibhc nature, xAbdur RaJiman 
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frtH|uent^d the Durbiir Hall, situated beyond the moat in 
the gardens of the Hrg Piilacfi. It is a long, loftv building 
\snth pillared verandah, coirugated iron roof and twelve 
spacious windows on each aide, curtiiined alter the Euro¬ 
pean fashion. Two rows of white columns, placed at 
r^ular stages down, the floor of the building, support an 
elaborately curv-ed ceiling, araamented witli stencilled plates 
lieaten out of empty kerosene tins. It is Go yards in length 
and 20 yards in breadth. Tlie decoration is Oriental, but in 
the upholstery there is a mingling of the influence of the 
West vnth certain fitshions of the East. The eastern 
entrance admits througli a big double doorway and por¬ 
tico to the Durbar chamber, which is nsnally tlie scene of 
any festivities that the Amir may provide for the delecta¬ 
tion of his Court or the entertainment of his guests. At 
such a moment the floor is carpeted mth English carpets 
and the aisles of the liall are occupied by long tables, each 
place being set with a cane-bottomed wooden arm-chair, 
European cutlery and Indian naiiery. The illumination 
proceeds from two electric arc Limps'their dynamo worked 
by a portable engine which is brought from the workshops 
for the occasion. The building lies eiist and west across 
the gsirdcn and, at its western extremity, tlitite is the Amir's 
House. This comp rises, on the ground floor, a l^rge 
haU, which opens into the palace gardens and tliree smaller 
rooms, A stone staircase, with wooden balustrade, leads 
where there is a second apartment, on an upper ilofir, 
lighted by many double windows and giving upon a terrace. 

In addition to a summer palace at Tndikkij regarded by 
the late Amir as a convenient place of banishment for hh 
sons when (Kxasioii for their punisliment occui^red^ there is 
the Sitah Am l^aJace. This was used for the reception of 
the Dane Mission, and i.s generally employed in all state 
ceremonies. It is situated in a spacious garden, where 
^tands during Ramadan a Durbar tent, in which the Amir 
lullils his rehgious duties. For audiences with the Amir at 
tills palace the incited guests assemble in a similar tent, 

Mr'hence the^^ are ronducted to the throne room. The floor 
of this apartment is decorated with Persian carpets ; and 
a row of chairsj arranged along one walh confronted by 
tivo earv'ed cupboards. Tn the centre of tlie mom is a 
polished table and near the entrance there is a smaller 
one^ circular and marble-topped. The Durbars held in 
this palace are of interest because they consdtute one of 
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the few occasions upon wfiich the Amir of Afghanistan 
receives and speaks with Europeans; 

Invited to the particular reception now described were 
Major Cleveland, the physician of the Amir, and Mrs. 
Cleveland; Mr. Finlayson, the architect ; Mr. Thornton, 
tlie snperintendent of the leather factory; the Misses 
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Brown, Eiimi>e™ medioiil attendants attached to the 
Harem ; ^ and Donovan, of the Ordnanee Departinent. 
'Hie audience had been arranged for noon, and after sonic 
little pause, during which the guests were placed in their 
order of presentation. Habib Ullah sent in to inquire whether 
he should shake hands unth the ladies. Upon receiving 
a reply in the afTiiTDative he strode into the room, attended 
bv Mahomnied Suleiman Khan, his private secretarv', A^rim 
LUhih, the Court interpreter, and several pages. 

Morning dress apj^ared to be the order of the function— 
Mr. Finla^^on wearing a frock-coat, Mr. Donovan a bine 
serge suit. Major Cleveland a blue uniform with sword 
and no belt, Tlie ladies adopted calling costumes. The 
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appeaiMg in iUs official attire, had donned a black 
trwk-coat, with a single-breasted waistcoat, a wliite shirt 
and a of ligiit grey trousers over patent boots. He 
wore a tiimcd-dovi^ white collar and a stiff butterfly tic, 
which It was the privilege of the private secretarv' to iidtust 
from time to time. " 

Upon l\h head he — — 

black as- 
trakiin c^p; tJie 
hand was 
gloved with brown 
kid, the glove for 
the right hand 
being 

clothes were 
cut and he 
very carefully 
groomed. Smaller 
in stature than his 
fFithetp to whoTTi 
he bears a marked 
facial resemblance, 
his attitude is no 
dignified, al- 
tliLiugl] his inanncr 
is much milder 
than tliat w-hich 
distinguished the 
late Abdur Rah- 


mait- In speaking, muk. cl^ivt^land 

I labibLdlah suffers 


from a slight impediment of speech. the result of an attempt 
against his Ufe when, as a child, some one endeavoured to 
[>oison liim. In appearance he is of a light complexion^ 
with heavy features which are adorned with a slight beard 
and m<mstache. He is broad, ratlicr clumsily built, with 
a marked tendency to stoutness. Neither in his facCi nor 
iti such e\idences of capacity as he has shown* docs he 
reveal the truculent ability of his immediate predecessor 
upon the throne. 


Frankness and self-reliance w^ere. perhaps, the most promi¬ 
nent characteristics of Abdur Rahman^s nature, kt the 
same time, he was a genial, strong, eJever man of tlu' 
world, w'ell-iiiformed upon all subjects of general interest „ 
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eloquent, resolute, l(^cal and po^essed of raudi uitisite 
humour and facility in Tt-parfce* Always alive to hw own 
interests, he possessed no sm;ill capacity for mtngue; 
his hrst bid for position in Afghanistan was as the nominee 
of the Russiiins, General Kauffman, the Russian OovcnKn- 
Genera! of Turkestan, having nitanged that he should be 
supplied with 20a breech-loading rifles, 30,000 roun^ oi 
ammunition, accoutrements for too liorse and too footmen 
and 5000 Bokliara tillas {33.000 rupees). Yet, when he a^ 
peared across the border and arrived at a secret utiderstand- 
ine with the Government of India about his nomination {is 
Aniir, he posed as tlie champion of his faith and the liberator 
of the land Irom foreign dominution, suppressing, m order 
to do this, all mention of his agreement with us and of his 
relations witl* Russia. Neyertiielc^, as soon as Ins oym 
position was secure. Vie curtaihjd the influence of the mulhuis. 

It was no part of the Russian scheme that Abdur Rahman 
should go tn Kabul. They had calculated tliat, as we were 
about to retire from Aighanistsm, Abdur Rahman might 
drive out General Ghulam Haidar from Turkestan and 
estabhsh himself as ruler. Later, if circumstances sliould 
permit and the British nominee at Kabul prove weak 
or incapable, they expected to strengtlicn their position 
there and, at last, to see ad Northern Afghanistan ™der 
Russian occupation. Witli our acceptance of Abdur Rjili¬ 
man !is Amir, he realised that the interests of liimselL 
dynasty and his country lay wdtli ns. Resolved to obt™ 
ad he could from the British Government, he was perfect^ 
good hinctioured and contented wben he funDd tliat all 
dt!:rnands could not be gnuited. He spoke of Ruissia 
(riendJiness, iiiid ackuawlk^dgcd liLs obligations to liet for 
the Seven years of hospitality ibat had b^en showTi htni. 
llfei absoluteW dtrnicd any agreement with or dependence 
on her ; and^making light of the t irciuiistances under winch 
he left Tashkent as also the instructions and assistance he 
had received, he proferredTi with the aid <yl England^ to reign 
as an independent stivtircign. The results of his rule reve^ 
an astonishing record of work done, snd progress m 

the short space of twenty years. Amid constant anxiety 
Lind discouragements surrounded by open enemit^s and secret 
trait otSt wHii robber tribes tu subdue, the whole machinery 
of adtninistraticin tu create, and with very few servants* 
and olTicjals w'ho could sympathise with, carry out or even 
understand his schemes for the development and civilisiitiou 
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of his comitryj he yet ndiievtd a signal and liriUiant siiccessj 
leaving it to his successor to cement the stracture which he 
had put together with such labovir und lo’^hng CLkre or to 
wreck it altogether. 

After addressing a variety of remarks the various 

interests in Kabul to his guests, Habib Ullah opened a 
general conversation in Persian + as that tongue is tlie laiiguage 
of the Court. Habib Ullah reads and speaks Englishp 
Arabic, Hindustani luid Persian, but considers the employ¬ 
ment of English as undiraified. At the beginning of the 
audience the Amir seemed preoccupied; but as he hsAl just 
come from giving orders in connection with the welcome 
and entertainmenl of the Dane Mission, he presently talketl 
of tliat event. He began by n graceful ^JJnsion to tlie 
ViceroVp Lord Curzon, and a complimentary reference to 
Lord Kitchener, in ackuowdedgment of the great interest 
these distinguished people tcK>k in tlie welfare of his state. 
Gradually lie brought the conversation closer to liis subject, 
likening Afghanistan to the position of a shield held at 
arm’s length against the enemies of India. 

'' If such a shield were thin its parchment ” said Habib 
LTIlaht “ El child could tear it. But if thick and strung \vcre 
the sliield it w’ould resist all attempts; and it is my object 
to make this shield strong—so strong that it cannot be 
broken/’ adding wnth parting reflection that he would 
discuss further tlie means of strengthening ihe shield when 
the Mission from India had arrived. 

At this point in the interdeW' Inayat LTlah KhaOtthe little 
prince who at a later date visited India, entered the chamber, 
baljiaming to his father he stood with the pages until given 
I^enoission to be ^ated. Habib L'Uah now turned the con¬ 
versation to Ills gun accident, finding in the quick recovery 
that he had made under the skilful attention of ^lajor Bird- 
physician to the late Viceroy and specially despatched in 
response to an urgent mesSiige from Kabul—a direcd manp- 
feslation of the grace of Allafi. In order that his gueste 
should be in a position to inspect the injured limb the Amir 
tested his hand upon a tabk^ which lie himself drew' up. 
Removing the glove the effects of the ojieration tecame 
apparent^ At the moment that Major Bird bad arrived in 
Kabul the hand hsid become very swollen^ 1 here was, 
also, a great accumulation of pus in the W'ountls, which it 
had been necessary to incise; wOiile the terminal ph^danx 
of the inde^ finger, und part of the second phalanx of the 
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middle iingGT of the left hand, had been At the 

time of this audience Major Bird had returned to India. 
Tlie wounthi lisid heakd; iind the hand was perfectly healthy» 
although the joints were stiU stiff. The accident, which has 
made him look mth greater toleration upon the wisdom 
of establishing in Kabul a permanent branch of the Indian 
medical system, had been caust^d through the bursting of 
a sixty guinea, hammerless, 12-borc, double-battel gun of 
English make. The Amir, on March 38, 1904, was snipe- 
shooting near the tillage tif Khududad and had shot twenty 
brace, wdien, as he w'as hring^ the riglit barrel burst, a frag¬ 
ment an inch and a half in length being bio wtl out. Fortu¬ 
nately the palm of the hand was well beneath tlic barrel^ 
the injured fingers alone r^^sting on the side—a position 
winch explains the escape of the other portion of the hand. 

Upon the conclusion of their examination of his hand by 
his visitors, the reception, which had occupied tw'o hours 
ilk di3ration, terminated whtli a concluding remark upon the 
murder of Mr . Fleischer, an English-speaking German subject» 
w'ho had been sent uut from Krupp's, to supeiHntend the 
Kabul ordnance yards and w^arkshojjs, Mr. Fleischer liad 
remained in Kabul in charge of the arsi nal until, returning 
tfj India to meet his wnfe and family, he was murdered by 
the risaldarof the escort that w^as taking him tn Lundi Kbanu^ 
the limit of Afghan territory in the direction of India. 
Habib UUah defended the action of the murderer on the 
ground that^ when a Mahommedan overhears his faitfi 
abusedp he must kill himself or the traducer* Mr. Fki-Sclier 
had not abusedi the Mahommedan religion, the foul deed 
arising out of a jealous intrigue be tw^ecn Mohammed Sarwar 
Khan* the oflicim in charge of the Amir's factories^ ^md tjie 
risaldar, but eel afoot by Habib UUali's practice of accepting 
complaints against foreign w'orkmen without permitting 
them to rnake any explanation on their own behsdf. Mr. 
Martin liiaiseif had suffered through haAnng punished tins 
same official, Mohammed Sarwar Khan* lor gioss insolence, 
and accordingly had left Lhe A mi Us service- After his 
departure Mohammed Sarwar Khan plotted against Mr. 
He^her^ finding in the latter's visit to India an oppor¬ 
tunity well suited to Iiis puipnse on account of the Ajmir's 
hostiEiiy to Europeans. Accordingly Mohammed Sarwar 
Khan instructed the risaldar to provoke ilr, Fleischer m 
sucli a way that complaints by this worthj'^ pair could be 
lodged wdth Habib LTllaii ugainst hinir 
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The actual ii^cideut began on the evening of November 6* 
1904, wheoj near the village of Basnwul, a part^^ of Europeans, 
proceeding to Kabul from Peshawar, were jciitied at their 
encampment for the night by Mr, Fki^eljer and his caravan 
from Kahuh After dinner Mr, Ekischer d^covered tijat 
tile Europeans from India had not been proihded with 
farrashes, wliose duties it is to attend to the pitching and 
striking of tents in camp. As Jlr. Fleischer wtis going 
in the morning to Lundi Kotul arid would not require 
farraslieSj he sent a mesi^ige to the risahhir to inform him 
tliat these men were to return to Kaiml with the European 
paj^ty from India. The risaldar* on receipt of this message, 
replied that he svoiildnot be responsible for the tents which 
the Amir had loaned for the ioumey if the two furrashes 
Were %vithdravm. Mr^ Fleisdier then despatched liis servant 
to teh ihe man to come to him, which order the ri&aldar 
refused to obey. Subsequently, later in the night, when 
Mr, Fleischer had gone back to his own camp, tjie fellow 
was agiiin in^jubordinate. Tlie ne.Kt morning, November 7, 
Mr. Fleisclier bade farew ell to the Europeans ;md^ proceeding 
on his w^ay to India, w^as shot down a mile from Lundi 
Khan a by the risaldar* News of the murder w"is conveyed 
to Dakka, the officer of that post going out to meet the 
risaldar. The newTomer inquired immediately" whether 
there had been any witnesses of the crime, and, learning 
that it fiad been witnessed by two muleteers, he suggested 
that they should be shot too^ at the same time guaranteeing 
to support any story tliat the risaldar should invent. Tiie 
murderer did not attach an5=' importEince to the matter and 
declined the proposal, returning to Dakka 3^ the guest of tlie 
officer of that fort. 

Within a short time news reached tlie Governor of Jela- 
labad, who sent out to airest the risaldar, reporting EiE the 
same time the deed to the Amir. To save his own face 
Habib Ullab issued urders that the murderer should be 
taken back to the scene of his crime and there sh<jL the 
escort, w^hich he had commanded* together with his family, 
being cast into prison. l~he action of the Amir came as a 
complete surprise to the risaldar [ before execution he 
explained that, had he known that the Amir would have 
regarded the shooting of a Itiringhee with snch severity, 
he would have shot the two witnessed as well. 

ill appreciation of Mr, Fleischerserv^ces^ tlie Amir 
went through the farce of announcing to die tjovemment 
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of India liis intentioQ of presertting the mdow and her 
family with a penrion. Many months have passed sint'e 
tlii^n and no paynient has been awarded, mcmey being 
as difficult to screw out of Afghanistan as gold is from 
stonts. Keverthelcss^ Mrs. Fleischer has appealed re¬ 
peatedly^ but without success^ to the consideration of the 
Government of Tiitlia and to the geoerositv of the Amir, 
in spite of his amiability Habib UUah dt>es not jxjssess 
a very' secure iSeat upon his throne, tliit intrigues of the 
queen-mother and the je^dousy of his brothers disturbing 
ills position. Nor does ]ie receive the confidence of his 
people or reveal sufficient strength of character to dominate 
the situation. Afghanistan net^ds tlie hnn hand of a man, 
who is as much a maker as a rtJer of men. Habib LHlah 
Ls weak-willed ; and, in a country where the authority of 
the priest is a law in tl^e land, his subserviency to prieBtly 
control^ and his subjection to the influence of his brother 
Nasr t llah Khan have attracted nniversal attention. Nasr 
UU^ and the Queen Dowager, Bibi Halima, wife of the late 
xAmir and the motlier of Sirdiir ft'Lihommed Omar Jar KhaUj 
art the stormy petrels in the Afghan sea of domestii: ijolitics. 
Habib UUah ifii some nieasuxe understands tlit situation; 
and, doubtless, it h out of rti^i:>ect for their dignity tlmt Bibi 
TJalima and Omar Khan are closely protected bv a strong 
deta^'hment of the Imperial Bodyguard—so closely, indeed, 
that they tue practicidly state prisonenj. 

It is more difTicult for tlie Amir to assail the position occn- 
pied by Nasr UUah, who was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Afghan army in the early day's of Habib UUah^s acces¬ 
sion. Little attempt therefore is made by the Amir to curb the 
masterful wiU of his brother, Nasr UUah Khan, who has 
herome a Hahs or repeater of the Koran, also held the office 
ofShahgassi^ or Gentleman Usher to the King. Just before 
the advent of the Done Mission at Kabul he was treated 
an Itwad-uLDowJah or PiUar of tlie State. In his dual 
capacity threw into the scales already settling against 
the ftlission the whole weight of his infiuencep ultimately 
securing its complete discomfiture. He is not, perhaps, 
the most rt^iiable prop to the policy and rule of Ms brother, 
since he aspires to the throne for himself; and, there is no 
doubt that when opportunity offers, he will make a bid fur 
it. At the moment neither his plans nor his partisans 
are preparedT hut events move with such swiftness in 
Afghanistan that no one can gauge more than approximately 
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thf varying fortijneis of the situation. Serious family 
quarrels h^ive coniptillt'd the Amtr to CKercise his authority 
in tlie arbitrary way conmion in Afglianistan, The first 
step taken Wa5 in 1904, when the Omar Jeit was deprived 
of his bodyguard, the men being sent back to tl^eir regi¬ 
ments. The next step w;is to remove him from his office 
as head of all 
Government of¬ 
ficials, an appennt- 
ment in wliicli he 
had succeeded 
Nsisr LTlah Kahn 
in 1902. These 
proceedings caused 
much excitement 
in the capital and 
public feeling in¬ 
creased when it 
became knowui 
that the Bibi 
Halima hud re¬ 
fused to accept the 
allowance assigned 
to her for the up¬ 
keep of her house¬ 
hold. Matters be¬ 
came further com¬ 
plicated by an incident which roused the Amir's anger 
against tlie ""Queen's” faction. Omar Jar ordered the 
Master of the Horse to send him the friLVourite charger 
of the late Amir. This request was disregarded^ and liie 
unfortunate nfficer, on being summoned to give an explana¬ 
tion, was so maltreated by the Sirdar's retainers that be 
died from his injuries. Wlien new^s of these proceedings 
reached the ears of the Amirj. the Bibi Halima and her son 
were directed to leave the palace wffiere they had resided 
since the demise of Abdur Rahman, Habib Ullah finally 
decreeing tliut tliey should be confined io another 
residence, where they are practically state prisoners. His 
Highness is said to have asked two of the principid mnUahs 
in Kabul to adjudicate upon the causes of the strained 
relations existing in his family; but, although a temporary 
compromise was established, no permanent reconciliation 
was obtained. It is uecessaTy to study carefully the table 
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of the Amir's dt^scent* t(i understand the precise position 
of tLffain^ existing to-day in Afglianistaiu 
Evvii hi Alghrmistan women wield an influence over the 
affairs of the state, imd its domestic policy is never without 
the disturbing effect of a jealous Mroman’s mterfcrence, 
indeed^ the sway of the liarem in Court circled at Kabul 
is as pronounced as the power of t|ie priefits—a condition 
of affairs that h ncj small departure from the old order, 
when women and priests were relegated to the backgronnd. 
Since the cLscent of ttie present Amir to the tfirone there 
ha\^ been changes in the army, in the state and in the 
liarem. Three wives have been divorced—a woman of the 
Molifiuind tribe; a woman from the Helmimd country wiio 
liad only been a fe-w days in Kabul and the daughter of 
Saad-ud-Diii Khan, Hakim of Herat, the will of the Kabul 
prieste prevailing upon Habib Id I ah to enforce the spirit of 
the KoriUi, which forbids the maintenance of m^J^e tlian four 
wives* The number of concubines is unrestricted and the 
strength of the royal harem in this respect inercascs con* 
stantlvj slaves of prepossessing appearance—in the service 
0 f the queens—being cliose n. Tl leir end is usually disastrous, 
and the fiapless woman who, as a slave, excites tiie admi¬ 
ration of the Amir Li generally—" removed/* The four 
vris^es who have sundved thLs example of priestly authoritj' 
are: (t) the mother of Amau LQiali; {2) Ulia Janeah (the 
daughter of Yusef Khan Baiakzai, the favourite wife until 
recently—she is the mother of a daughter); (3) the daughter 
of IbraJum Khan ; aiid (4J the mother of Inayat Cllah. 
Tlie child of Yusef Khan, IJlia Janoah, is knowm in the 
intimate circle of the harem as the Hindustani queen. 
She is a woman of eduaition, charm and accomplishment. 
She reads and wTites; as a former pupil of iui Indian 
seminary, she also sings and the piano. She is no 

admirer of the Afghan ruler, liis people, or the state; 
and it W'iis the chance expression of this aversion which 
brought about her displacement. 

The woman now hUing tite position of chief queen is 
the mother of Aman Ullah. She has recently given birth to 
a daughter. At a more normal seikson she strikes an inter¬ 
esting Contrast wdth the daughter of Yusef Khan. She is a 
woman of ungovernable passionST wailful, domineering, and 
capricious—an odd mixture of the tennag;mt and the 
shrew. She has killed wntii her own hands thrt^ of her 
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sLtvijs who htid Ixtcome through tlieir interaaurse 

with the Amir, Lind she ch^tbes personally her erring hand- 
maidens^ purposely disligp±ig any whose physical attractiw- 
ne-S-fi may appeal to their master. Her influence oven the 
Amir, Iiowi;ver^ is limited. She sings and dances, but slie 
lacks tlie subtle craft of the Bibi Halima and the gentle 
dignity of the Hindustani queen. The four wives of the 
Amir occupy positions which axe graduated to a recognised 
scale. The first wife, the mother of Aman IHlah. draws 
an allowance of one lakh of rupees annually l the ,^cond 
wife, Ulia Jancah, the Hindustani queen, So^ood rupees; 
the third wife, the daugherof Ibrahim, 20,000 nipees ; and 
the fourth wife, mother of fnayat L'Uah^ 14,000 rupees a 
year. The first queen resides in the harein serjii of the 
Shall Ara p:Jace w here the twm prindpEii concubines, tJie 
mothers of Hayat-UUah Khan ^ and Kabir Jant and re¬ 
spectively former Badakshi and Tokhi slave-girls, are housed. 
The inmates of the Iiarem are busy people, occupying them¬ 
selves in knitting, embroidery and other feminine pursuits. 
The chief wife has a sewing machine and with it makes 
clothes for her children. The Hindustani Queen, who is 
of royaJ birth, lives in great style. Slie i$ an ambit it jus 
woman and wears English dre^5Ses although it should be 
said that they are costumes in the fashion of thirty years ago. 
Each of the Amir's married wives, as distinct from the 
coTii ubines^ has a separate house, where she lives with her 
children. 

Tlie Queen Dowager, Bibi Ihdima, the mother t>f Sirdar 
Mahommed Omar KliaUp a w'otnaii of engaging personal 
at one time held a position not whtliout close resemblance 
to those filled by the Empress Dowager of China and the 
Lady Om, queen to the Emperor of Korea. Her intrigues 
on behalf of her son were over-bnld and she is now^ confined 
—her son. contrarv^ to the energiitic character of his mother, 
taking little interest in bis situation. The Bibi Halima 
is a w^om^ of rijnsidcrable feaiity, particularly intelligent 
and well informed. She is nearlv forty-three yeansi of age, 
Md her s™pathTes are so distinctly Rintish that her puhice 
is regarded w'itli as much suspicion as the British ageneVi 
The law' of succession tn the thrones in Maliommedan coun¬ 
tries, apart from the eJierrise of opportunity wtudi secures 
recognition upon the basis that might is right, entails the 
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throne upon the son of the first woman whom the rufcr may 
have married. The heir may be yiiunger than sons bom 
to other women, but, if sudi a marriage were the first 
alliance contracted by his father, the succession is seldom 
set aside. Abdur Rahman, however, departed from this 
custom as the Amirs of .Afghanistan have power lo 
appoint their successors. 

Habib UUah is the offspring of a WaJdian comnibme 
named Gulria ivith whom the Amir Abdur Rahman con¬ 
sorted, Bibi Halima, also the wife of Abdur Rahman, 
lays claim to it through her direct descent from the Amir 
post Mahommed Khan. She is of the Blood Royal 
indubitably; and, if she were in fxisscssion of her liberty, 
die would soon compel her son, Sirihvr Maliommcd Omar 
Khan, to take tire held. His chances of success in any 
reliellion would be as great as those enjoyed by his half- 
brotlter, Nasr LHlaii Khan, similarly a son of Gulrix and 
full brother to Habib L'llali. The disparity in the ages 
of these tliree sons of .Abdur Rahman bears upon tire 
present situation — Habib UUah, bom 1872, and Nasr 
Lllah, bom 1874, being many years the senior of 
Mahommed Omar, who was bom at Mazar-i-Sharif on 
September 1889. ^ By a strange irony, w’hich may 
yet lie not without its effect upon the succession to the 
throne, Inayat UUah, the son of Habib UDah and tije 
lawful heir to the throne, was bom in 1888, his unde, 
the son of Bibi Halima and Abdur Rahman, being only six 
months younger, ^ 

Ultimately, there is some prospect of a struggle for the 
throne taking place between tlie unde and his nephew. 
Each is a young man: but, altlioiigh time may not 
temper their discretion, it does lie within the power of 
Habib Ullali to place the rights of his son beyond the roach 
of tliis particular rival candidate. In any case, and it is 
of interest to note it, Habib UUah has gone out of way 
to consolidate the position of his eldest son, Inayat UUah. 
This he did by despatching him on the recent mission 
to India and appointing him Governor of Kabul, while 
Mahommed Omar shares the restricted liberty of his 
mother, and ira3'at LUlaK, bom in 1890, the son of a 
Badakshi slave-girl and half-brother to Inayat UllaJi, the 
heir-apparent, has been appointed to Badakshan ns Governor 
of the province, Tliese facts are in reality only eddies 
showing the way that the current runs in' Kabul, where 
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{Translation.) 

* Thd pToclamaiion ts addressed : ** To the hyal-hmrt€d nobk^, 
to high and lew, to aU my subj^ts of the clans of Manara^" A/kr 
reminding the clansmen ai some length tkai formerly they dis¬ 
played some Opposition and rebellion to'erards the Slate, the edict 
goes on to state the lertJis of the Amir’s cUmency, which arc as 



FiT^t, As regards your tanrls whJeh liave till now been given 
to Afghans who hsve Left their own districts for yonrs, T direct that 
hereafter i^lnjr lands which arc in your pissssaaiQn and which, rto 
culti^ted and constitute your agricultural land are not to be given 
to alien hnmigrants. 

Secondly- Persons who have bcea banished Irom this Gi:id-givCTi 
kingdom and have fled to other parts are all hereby permitted 
and commanded to rttum to their own proper homes, and let them 
tome with confiileEice Ijet all of these absentees as are of good 
position (Mir), or the descendants of such, a^me belore me that 1 
may them and that tlscir dwelling-place and that tbeir means 
of Uving and residence may be well and appropriately arraiiged for. 
Let all ranks ol landlords and tenants he present at their hornefl, 
if their land has not yet been given to aliens. We direct that aJter 
this Jt shall pot be given. Ixt them hold their own lands in peace 
and comfort. And to as luany persons as have, previous to this 
oeder, transfcTred their lands to aliens and hav-t not mken them 
back, in place oi these tran-^ferjed lands State lands of cnltumble 
quality will be granted from the area watered by the new canals 
so tliat they may^ please God, settle down in peace and comfort. 

We fdso notify to those who liave absconded beyond the frontiers 
of this God-given kingdom that if by the last month of this year 
they do not return to their homes, we shall not allow tbeir lands to 
lie uncultivated. We direct that they shall be given over to alien 
Cnltivatorfi, 

Thv5 order applies to all clEms ol the Hazara. But if the men 
of the three villagi:^ nl Sheik Ab^ Koh (namely, of T,ilah, in B,irfak), 
and men of Chahar Sadah and the clan of Sultan who haw absconded 
Irom this God-given State return home, are pleased to bestow 
on them allotment^ of cnltivaled land in another piace. In these 
three villages named above land will not be given to tlteni. 

For the rest, for all the inliaWiants of my kingdom I pray the 
Glorious God to grant r daily increase of peace and prosperity. 

Given on Saturday, the iztbol Rainzan-Dl-Mnbarik, 13^5, Hijtch 
(about the 17th of becember, 190+)- 


* See p. 372. 
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from its complex nature the position may be described 
shifting^ delicate and treaclTeroiis ^ jtny quicksand. None 
the le^ the policy of tlie new Amir has l>een markedly 
benevolent ; aiid liis reioissLon of certain taxes, his many acts 
of clemency to Afridi fugitives and his invitations * to Afghan 
refugees of noble or tribal families to return, reveal a great 
change in the controlling forces in Afghanistan, Tt is to 
us not a matter uf gratification altogetherj for it merely 
shows that the tribal leaders of noble families have lost 
tlitfir influence, that they can no more sway factions or 
parties in the population, and that powder in Afghanistan 
is being gradualh- centralised around the Amir in a circle 
of officials w hich is corj trolled by themuUahs. The invita¬ 
tion to the refugees to come back is not out at ruiy generosity 
of feeling; it arises from pride—and a desire to appear to 
be indulgont to those who are helpless and who arc now" 
impotenL In fact it is pohtical charily, intended to spread 
Llie good name of the new ruler of AfgiianistLm in Indta, 
and to impress the British Government. It is a certjiiu 
indicatifm too, that, in the c^'ent of toniplications in the future 
wdth Afghanistan^ the assistance of dissatisfied Sirdars 
will be of little value, for, in a few 5"ears if not \'ery 
soon, the only elements will be the officials, the bureaucracy 
and the Miullalis. At the same time the power of the Amir 
himself has been reduced and transferred to the officials. Tlie 
measures of Abdnr Rahman prepared the way for this change. 
He cither killed or frightened out of Afghttnistanev^erj' rival 
or every individual likely to acquire influence. His dcchira- 
tion and tx^ast was that his God-grunted Government ruled 
for the benefit of the people and the glorj'' of religion, 
that he had no object but the good of the amntry and 
no secrets from the people as he had no interest* but 
theirs tn serv^e- There is not amongst any class of Afghans 
the feeling of reverence for the throne w^hicb exists in 
Turkey or in Persia. The Amir is the highest official of a 
tribe, Uiat has seized power; and Afglianistun is gradually 
evolving a bureaucratic Government controlled by 
priestly influence, whose policy will not always be measured 
by the interests of the country, but by wdiatcver inter¬ 
pretations of the -^Sheriat^" some pow^erful mullah may 
conjure up. 

Meanwhile, Afghanistan is acknowledged to he an inde¬ 
pendent Government within certain hmitatioas. No 

* See p. 37i_ 
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Power has any right to interfere in it^ administration, 
although it is obvioiis ttmt certain contingencies might 
alter its position in this respect. In the meantime, the 
(jov'^emment of Afghanis tan owes no natioiiEil debt nor 
any war infienlnitJ^ Tlitf Amir is not hanipcred by any 
capitulations with Foreign Governments; he has no 
foreign ambassadors in his capital—'L iI though this is 
more a grievance than a plciisure to him, since he is 
anxious to vaunt his independence before the Courts of 
Europe- 

TJie relations between Great Britain and Afghanistan 
as they stand to-day are fixed hy treaties. The British 
Government acknowledges the independence of A fgl ran is tan; 
it accepts resptjnsibiltty for its safety Eind integrity against 
unprovoked aggressions, so long as the Amir does not act 
against the advice of the British Government in matters 
affecting his relational with otlrer countries, (ireat Britain 
paj?s the Amir eighteen lakhs of rupees as [in annijal 
subsidy by \ 4 rtQc of Sir Mortimer Durand^s treaty vkhtii 
the Amn Abdur Rahman, dated 1893 and confirmed by 
Sir Dane with the Amir Habib LtUah^ 1904-1905; 

in addition to which she permits Afghanistan to import 
without restriction supplies of war mEiieriids and to 
maintain a j>olitical agent at the Court of tlie Viceroy of 
Indian 

In return for this understand Eng with the Imiieiial Govem- 
ment, tJie Amir is bound by liis word and treaties to be the 
fiiend juid ally of Great Britain ; he pledges himself not to 
communicate wfitJi any Foreign Power without consulring 
wi^ the Indian Government, and hj accept at Kabul a 
British Agent, who must always be a Mahommedan subject 
and provided solely with a native staff. 

TJie British agent at Kabul holds an absolutely thankless 
position. He is sliumied of necessity by Europeans in order 
to avoid giving rise to political susphdons, and he may see 
the Amir only in the public Durbars or by special appoint- 
mt?nt^ To all intents and purposes he is a prisoner; 
since^ although received in Durbar, he does not visit any 
one and seldom ventures into the street. If a European 
w'ere seen speaking to tlie British Agent, or to any one 
attached to bis staff, he would certainly be packed off 
at once to the frontier. No Afghan is allowed to enter 
the British Agency and nts Englistiman has \3Sited the 
British Agent, since Sir Salter Pyne left Kabul. Even to be 
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found near the buiidiiig causes suspicion, as several Afghajis 
have discovered. Moreover, since in Tnany cases punish¬ 
ment has not ended merely with imprisonment* it has 
become an unwritten law to avoid Lho British agent and 
his £tiiottrag€ at any cost. 

The British political agents at Kabul are appointed by 
the Indian Foreign Office, who forward to the Amir for 
his approval the names of a few Mahommedan officials. 
One of these candidates is selected, the term of office 
being from three to five years. Upon returning to India 
he is usually rewarded with the title of Nawab. fte Agency 
staff consists of two secretaries, one hospital assistant, and 
about two or three doren private serv^iuits and bodyguard, 
ah pf which must be natives of India- The British agent 
attends thepubhc audiences of the Amir; but, if he has any 
letters or communications from tlic British Govcmmont 
to convey to tlie Amir„ he must ask for an appomtinent to 
deliver them. 

If there are anv legal disputes or claims betw^eeu mem¬ 
bers of the staff of the Brilislj agent, both plaintiff and 
defendant are referred by him to the Courts of Justice in 
India. If the British agent or any member of his staff 
has a dispute mth the Afghan subjects of the Amir, such 
cases are usually decided in the Courts of Kabul, under the 
law of that country. Complications of a very serious poli¬ 
tical character are invariably referred to the Governments 
of India arut Afghanistan for arrangement between tJaem- 
selves^ 

The British agent puts his diary Emd also the private 
letters of the whole of his stafi into one package, which he 
hands to the Amir's Postmaster-General at Kabul, taking 
a receipt for their delivery under seal; from the Amir's 
post-office they are sent dowm to Peshaw^ar^ ’where the Amir's 
postmaster is given a discharge for theit surrender to 
the political agent at Peshawar, In the same manner 
the packages of letters* which are delivered by the British 
political agent at Peshawar to the Amiris postmaster at 
that place, are forw^arded to the British agent at Kabul by 
the Amir's Postmaster-General, w^ho also takes a voucher 
for their Sitfe and proper condition. The services and duties 
of the Amiris pohtical agent with the Viceroy of India, 
who, together wnth his staff, is a Mahommedan subject of 
the Amir, are nearly the Same as those of the British agent 
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at Kabul, except that the term aud time of hk office k not 
limited and depends entirely on the pleasure of the Amir, 
Besides tiie political agents the Amir has various commercial 
agents in India as well as in England, the most important of 
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these having been Sir Acquin MartiTi, Mr, T. B. Gutlirie 
and Mr. E, T Pack, Each of these industrious and excel¬ 
lent sen^ints of the Amir has suffered the loss of large 
of money tlirough a very pronounced defect in the Amir^ of 
Afghanistan, which causes them to foqget their obligations 
so long as there is a frontier lying betw^een the Government 
ot Kabul and those witli whi>m its debhs have been con- 
tractedn Representations retniiiii unanswered and, apija- 
rently, no authority exists wliich can, make the Amir of 
Afglianistan redeem ^his liabilities^ although an obvious 
course awaits if the Government of India would assent to 
the ^tt+tchment of the subsidy. 




CHAFFER XV 

KABUL AND ITS BAZAARS 






The bazaars of Kabul are quite 
unworthy of the capital, but radi- 
raJ improvement in their character 
C(iuld only be made by a complete 
reC(m?tructjoa of the'city. Herei 
and there new ones have been’ 
built, Habib Ullah himself having 
erected several at his own expense, 
but the principle of construction, 
adopted at the time of tJie build¬ 
ing of tlic city, is tlie great stum- 
blmg block to any extensive alter¬ 
ations, Tlie narrowness of the 
streets, many of w'liich are mere 
alle^, gives rise to perpetual con¬ 
gestion; w'liile, in consequence of 
their contracted chatacter, they 
are alwaj'B dirty and ov’crloaded 
with the refuse of the houses, 
more particularly in whiter when 
they are blocked w'ith the snow, 
which is sivept from the roofs. Of 
the several bazaars of the city,* 
the three principal, mnning irre^- 

rVifl cu™ IS *1 T- parallel to each other, are 

^eShor Bazar, the Erg Basar, and the Darwaza Lahori 

ti; - extends east and west from tlie Bala 

^hit Biiba Khudi, a distance of little more 

strctdiing from 
passes through the centre of thi wood 
R-fl. terminates at the New Bridge, The Erg 

^hnns town and communicates with the work- 

ps. The western portion of the Darwaza Lahori Bazar 
* At tic Conrt of tie Anijr.'’ Dr. A. T, Gniy. 


TTfE FAiaQITS CAT.K on TIfE 
summit or iJiE lata- 

HATOl FA^ 
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tlic site of the Ctiar Chata# at one time undoubtedly 
the most magnificent bazaar in Afghanistan. The structure, 
ciscrihed to jMi l^Iardan Kltauj whose name is immortal 
ifi these countries, was handsomely Likl out and highly 
embellished with painting. Four covered arcades, of 
equal Icngtli and dimensions, were separated from each oOier 
by open squares^ 
f>riginally pro¬ 
vided with wT'Ils 
and fountains. 

The entire fabric 
was destroyed in 
October 1842 by 
General Pollocl^, 
as retribution for 
the murder of Sir 
William ^Mac- 
naghten and the 
in dimities offered 
to his remains. 

Tlie N a k u s h 
Bazar, rir cattle 
market, is situ¬ 
ated north of the 
Kabul river and west of the Puld-Kishti in the Indambi 
q^ter. The Mandi Kuljin and the Ahtndi Shuhzada, the 
chief gnim bazaars, lie in the Tandur Sazi quarter 
ttetween the Sbor BajtEir and the Darw-aza Lahori. ITie 
Shil^un quarter, adjoining 11 lo Piil-i-KishH on the rieiit 
bank of the river, is tlie fruit market. Here are collected 
the various fruits for which the capital of Afghanistan is so 
famou^ the exhibition of grapes, apples, aprfceits aiitl pears 
becoming at once Uie glory of the bazaars. Melons are miss¬ 
ing from this bazaar, as this important branch of the fruit 
tnide of Afghanistan is condurted in the Mandi Kalan, 
Near to the fruit bazaar are the wood and charcoal markets 
^ch section of trade possessing its particular locality- and' 
Its special market-place. 

In this way there is a shoe bazaar, a meat market, a 
vegetable market, a copper bazaar, silk bazaar and certain 
central marts where arms, tobacco, fure, medidnes and cloth 
are sold. In the boot bazaar tliere are a number of .Anglo- 
Indian importations and no less aquantily from Russia. Tiie 
native shoes are made from leatlier wliieb is manuf:ictured 
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ia Kabul at the Amiris factory—articles of local niajiuiachire 
being put up as a rule upon the preniisea where they are 
sold. Tlie more important merchants possess accominCH^- 
tion beneath their sliopSp where eraftsmenT whose special 
industry is alhed with the business in the premises above 
them, lire cmiiloyed. Tliese umiergroand rooms are sn 
small that the men at work are compelled to crunch over 
their knees, while customers, who bring articles for repair, 
sit in the street, In the copper baiuaTj where domestic 
utensils jire to be founds there is thtf ceaseless tapping of 
countless hammers, as the men, assisted by l»ys who ply 
the bellows or feed the furnace with charcoal, wield their 
tools upon long-necked va.ses^ hubble-bubbles, kettle, 
cooking pots, water-l)ottles wdtJi delicate bandies and graceful 
spouii^f stoves, plates and copper boxes of all shapes and 
These workers in metals, whether they are the 
ironmonger? or silversmiths, smelters of cop^Kr or the 
moulders of brass, are worthy of their hire, arid bnng to 
tJieir labours an extraordinary patience and exacLitude+ 
Tlie silversmiths are, perhaps, the most wonderful crafts^ 
men. although the men wdio trace fant^tic designs upon 
metal vessels with blunt msLnimeuts not to be despised. 
From early morning, whthO'Ut cessation until the heat of 
the midHday liours makes work impossible, dicy bend over 
tlieir tasks, actively working their pliers, tweezers and 
hammers as they fashion ear-rings, bracelets or graven ewers* 
The business, transacted at these stalls, seem^ out of propor¬ 
tion with the labour involved, as sahs are arranged tx-tween 
the merchant and his customers only after many days ot 

protracted dealing. - i -l- + 

The method ot barter is alw^ays the same m the 
Customers sit down by the side of the merch^t, examin¬ 
ing and asking the \'idae of his goods* praising cetlam 
pieces and decrying others, until conversatitm has worked 
round to the article which it is ckisircd to buy- Ten 
times the price wall be asked at first, perhaps hailed 
Over with aU sincerity, until, as the would-be purcliaser 
rises to lea\ne* a few rupees wull be knocked off the hguto 
which the vendor has been demsmding. ^ then prudent 
to leave, returning some utjiei' day lo begin over af^ain- 
The hours spent iu an Oriental ba-s^iai are of such supreme 
interest that they are sacrificed very willingly and ate not 
easily forgoltetii. The settmg ol the scene is romantic, 
wiiile the life of the city passes in endless* kaleidoscopic 
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changes of character, of costume and of men and beiL^ts, 
It is never wise to hurry transactions conducted amid sudi 
environment. Time is of no value to the merchant, who 
regards the overtures with indifference. He may hope that 
uUimately liis customer will become liis patron^ but lie 
would never show his satisfaction nor lose an opportmiity 
to drive a haggling bargain. Aroimd Uie shops there are 
always groups of idle but profoimdly interested S|>ectatoiii. 
Some one ascertains the price the worker is paid; another 
inquires of the merdiant the amount he will receive for it ; 
and^ in the hope- of extracting a iiomEnissian from tlie pro¬ 
prietor of the shoporlmpurcli:iser, all are eager to advise the 
customer upon the merits of the article he may have chosen 
or the sum he may have offered. 

In the silk and cotton baziuir there is equidly ilie pres^v 
and bustle of an active trade, a continuous passing of 
gaily-decked customers and busy traders—^from IndLi with 
caravans of silk, from Turkestan with bales of printed 
cot tons j plain calicoes and other articles of Russian manu- 
facture^ merchants and itinerant traders from the most 
distant parts of AfghEinistaii, from Persia and horn Kashgar. 
There is, too, a wonderful blaze of colour in the silk stalls^ 
%vhile the display of goods in the cotton shops reveals a 
various assortment of Knghsh clothing’—cotton arid merino 
vests, men's shirts, drawers and socks—and a variety of 
coloured waistbands, a weird collection of ties and some 
really startling handkerchiefs from India. These stalls, 
wfiether their effects are imported from India or from Tur- 
kesbuit itio mostly in the keeping of Hindus, who transact 
a very profitable business with their Afghan masters. Never¬ 
theless, long intercourse with Afghanistan has quite crushed 
the Hindu, obhterating all trace of hb original individuality, 
and emphasising hb itibom liumility and lack of spirit. 
In Kabul the Hindus pay a poll tax and wear turbans, 
which may be only red or yellow—a similar rule pre¬ 
vailing in Kandahar. Formerly they affected the red, 
the blue lungi, which is proliibited to tliem, being favoured 
by the Afghans. Similar indications of prosperity may tie 
found in the skin bazaar, where the furriers arc engaged in 
making the fur coats for wbidi Kabul has become famous. 
Here there are several kinds of expensive furs such as marten, 
a variety ol red fox, squirrel, wild cat and astrakluvn. 
Over the latter fur the Amir exercises a monopoly. The 
cheapver kinds are put to numerous purposes, tigoring as 
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lining for cloaks, hats and high boots of the Russian and 
Turcoman pattern. Many of the fur caps are costij^ in 
prreduction and elaborate in design. Cut Irnin a piece 
of velvet, triiomed with fur and heavily embroidered with 
gold thread from Benan^p they are sold in the Kabul ba;faai^ 
only to tbe ricliest classeSj becoming, as a rule, a finishing 
touch to a costume which* on the score of colour effect, wm 
leave litik to be desired- 

The eljaracfer of the costume adopted by the average 
Afghan depends* in a certain measure, upon whether 
be is a hiUsman or one who is accustomed to Lown-life. 
If lie possess merely a casual acquauitancesliip with the 
life of the towais, coming to them from some small villiige 
or in charge of a trading caravan from the border* fiis 
costume b simple although effectProbably he is a 
fine-looking man : tall, with a long* blue-black beard ; his 
liead may be shaven, or his long hair may hang in 
ringlets over hb shoulders. He will wear a small tinem- 
iiroidered skuUn^ap and wound round it a blue, coarse, 
cotton A loose vest, caught at the waist by the 

ample folds of a cummerbund, wm reach the knees; and 
tucked within these folds there will be pistols and an array 
of fortnidable knives. His drawers of cotton and reaching 
only a little beUm^ the knees arc very baggy. Round lUs 
shoulders there will be thrown carelessly, but vrifh con- 
spicuous grace, a heavy blue cotton shawl; his feet will 
be ornamented by leather sandals with high curbing toes. 

The dress of a man of the better classes differs from that 
adopted by the hiHsman* He then wears iewt-frc^its or 
pyjamas, gathered in at the wabt and falling in tapering 
folds from the hip to the ankle^ where they fit closely* Tbe 
mitive shoes w'ill be worn without socks* tntless the W'earer 
is wealthy* An embroidered piran or chemise fulls over 
the pyjamas nearly to the knees* and a w-aistcoat, reaching 
a Lit Lie below tlie waist^ %vith long sieves and a sUt at t he 
liip, is aLsi:i affected- The costume is completed by a loose 
robci The waistcoat is of %'elvet or cloth, quilted and 
generally gold embroidered. The coat is of thin native 
cloth. The Kabul man-about-tpwn usually amplifies the 
native costume wdth European iiuiovations; as a rule the 
higher he rises in the SEicial scale the more Eurupeanised 
he becomes in costume. 

Nevertheless* the readiness to follow certain European 
fashions depends solely upon the personal biHuence of 
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the AcTilr, tUthougli the custom prev^iils more generally in 
Kabul than in many parts of India. EurapDan "^veapons 
are of course, acquirL^d by allwh«] can afford them ; but the 
earliest and tl»e most strikingchaiigeor dress is the replacement 
of the cuuumrbund by a\ 7 elt, with a bras^i or silver buckle and 
decorated with two Made in Germany'' and ‘^God 
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Eitt^ss the Happy Home.” Upon more serious grounds 
the TSTsdom of this innovation may be questioned, since 
t(ie dimatc of Afghauistan is subject to such great 
variations of tempemture that the cmutneirbKnd afiords 
excellent protection to tlie abdominal region. The purchase 
of Mcks and ” foreign style ” coat or, better still, a discarded 
Inform folioTS's, wlule jjatent leather button boots are enn- 
sidered to gi\ e a nice, dressy appearance to the bareness of 
the leg. Trousers are not general in any degree, iJthongh 
th^ are affected among the upper cIeisscs and also in Court 
and military circles, They are made quite loose tmd are 
put on over the native ps'jamas. In spite of the popularity 
which foreign dress has aclueved, it is always discarded 
in the privacy of the fixmilv. \\nijle nothing affords Habib 
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Llliah BO much pkasure as showing IimseH Lti Kuroi»an 
costumt: in public, notliing will induce him to wear Ti\es‘^rti 
clothes once the doors of his palace have closed upon him 
and he can rec:lme at his case amid well-placed cushions. 
His disapproval of ostentatious habiliment was revealed 
at the Nauroz festival in 1905, when he ordained that all 
good Mahoramedans of the upper classes should e^hew 
briiid, gold luce and embroidered shoes. He cuso enjomea 
them to wear trousers and to keep tlie feet and ankles bate* 
Hindus were ordered to wear yellow turbans and to en¬ 
circle the w'aist with a cord as a mark of distmction and 
humility. 

Tlie attire adopted for ordinary purposes dillers in a very 
considerable degree from that worn by a 
dant, Kegulation Court costume comprises a black clotli 
coat, vest and trousers, circular astrakhan hat, and white 
collar with a black necktie. Aaf one who wishes to attend 
at the pahu^ or to be present at a Durbar, must wear 
this dress, which is ent to a special pattern. Military 
ofiiters wear their uniform. On State occasions the Amir 
himself is resplendent in a. scarlet coat, richly embroide^d 
with gold iac,e, white cloth trousers and white gloves, hor 
headgear he has an astrakhan hat decorated with a large 
diamond star,- tlie costume being completed by a gold 
belt with iew*dled bm;kle, sword and gold shoulder-straps 
snnuounted by a diamond insignia. In serai-state dr^ 
Habib Ullah puts himself into a black uniform, faced with 
several revers of braid and having deep, astrakhan cuRs, 
black cloth trousers braided, iind patent leather knee- 
hixits. The sleeves, cap, sword and shoulder-straps are 
the same as in full dress. At other times the Amir 
wears tlic ordinaiy garb of an English gentleman and 
greatly dislikes any exaggerated display of jew'eUery, be¬ 
lieving tluit simplicity is not only desirable but in accord 
w'ith the tenets of the Mahonimedan religion. In further¬ 
ance of tliat view he has restricted the w'earing of 
jewellery among nicn to sigtiet rings smd proliibiteo 
altogether tlw gaudy silk Ijiuidkerchiefs, which it had been 
the fashion to display about the slioulders* It is difftcult 
for the Afghans to subdue their passion for ostentation k 
F riday, a tiiiy which rtirreaponds with otir Sunday^ is the 
great festivar of the Afghan. Tills weekly holiday com- 
nieuces with a visit to the batlis and a brief at the 
mosque, after urhich the entiro family, arrayed in its best, 
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proceeds to take the air. Tliere lire many gardtius of a sort 
in Kabul: and each is thronged bypcoplc^who sit about the 
pathways bartering for bunches of fruit and trays of ^vwceb 
meats, or loll with, rapt attention arotiiid tlie perch o£ some 
singing-bird K Eveiy^ man of consequence is attended by 
slaves bearing his the cage of his pet songsterp sweet¬ 
meats and fntiti 
the party coming 
to a halt in some 
secluded spot 
where^ lying fit 
case, receiving and 
returning the *ulu- 
tatioDS of his 
friends, he listens 
to the notes of 
his favourite bird. 

The indoor cos¬ 
tume of an Afghkin 
woman is iio Ics^ 
picturesque tJian 
that of her lord 
andmasterp Even 
to a plain and 
awkward woman 
itimpELTts some ap¬ 
pearance of grace. 

The piran extends from the throat to just above the 
ankles, with sleeves that teach to the wrist. It is ol cloth 
of gold, velvet, silk, cashmere or ctalico* and in shape 
not unlike our own Princess robe. Beneath this are the 
very similar to the garment worn by men.* These 
may be of doth of gold, silk, cashmere or calico; they 
ate finblied off at the ankles by a fringe of diamonds, gold 
or silver, A round cap, worked all over mth gold tip read, 
so that it looks like gold cloth, is fitted closely to the back 
of the head. The hair, parted in tire centre* is done up in 
tiny braiiiSj whidi are caught in a black silk embroidered 
bag, worn underneath the gold cap^ but hanging down tlie 
back to below' the waist. Married women w^ear a fringe of 
hair^ often curled, on either side of the face. Descending 
from Uie top of the head to the hem of the piraUj leaving the 
face uncovered, is the gracefully-draped cAarfar—a large 
* Eight Years aiticmg the Afghans,'' Mrs. Kate Daly. 
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wriippiiig of finest filmy gau;5e, or delicately tinted 

chiffon. Black bair is in vogue airioqg tlie bells of tlie 
harem; tf their locks reveal any shade of fairness or show 
indications of taming grey the vain creatures, adopting the 
ctistom of their Western sisters, at once dye tliem. Like aE 
their sex, too* they delight in Jewellery and oonspicuoi^ 
ornaments, and a considerable portion of their savings is 
expended upon the purclmse of necklaces^ ear-rings and 
bracelets. All wdio can afford it wear fle^wers Just abtive the 
right ear, \vliile they also indulge in tlie use of cosmetics. 
Paint and powder, rouge for the lips and the blackening 
pencil for eyebrow^^ and eyelashes are the adventitious aids 
to w'hatever natural charms they may possess. 

Prutid of their prepo^^st^ssiiig qualities, the women of Af¬ 
ghanistan have exploited their charms $o much that it was 
left to Habib LTlah to imixjse a check upon the increasing 
attractiveness of the stieet costume of the femiiune portion 
ol his subjects. One day, in the spring of 1903, to the un- 
si^eakable dismay of many prett>" women and of all young 
girls, he issued orders, rlumging tlie white bi^rkar wlucli, 
althnugh covering the head and fig^ire and leaving a latticed 
insertion before the face, w'as in a measure attracti\^e. 
Therealler these white street robes w ere to be dyed kharki 
for Maliommediiu ^voiiien, red or mustard-yellow for Hindu 
w'omen and date colour for other women. Disobedience 
of this law was threatened with a fine of fifty nipees, while 
its requirements had to be fulfilled within fourteen days. 
Unliappily, hv this change an attractive feature in the life 
of the city luis disappeared, the lamentable hues enforced 
upon the poor ladies by the Mnif’s edict emphasising the 
dirt and discomfort ol the Kabul streets. 

In Afghanistan, jts in all Mahommedan countries, the 
women leiid a very secluded life, seldi>m venturing into the 
streets. Thccondition-Sof tlieifinEirried life are unfortunate, 
since the religion of the Afglian permits Ifim to p4)S5ess four 
wives, wliile no restrictions are imposed upM^n the number 
of concubines that he may support. TEus law in regiLrd to 
wi\TS broken at %vill; and, wliile plurality of wives may 
be cernducive to the satisfaction of the husband, it is un¬ 
necessary to say that the practice is not in favour among the 
women j who, in this matter, incline their hearts after the 
customs of the West. Moreover, vvejmen sire not the sole 
compELnions of their husbands, for in Afghanistan p as in 
most Oriental countrieSt the smaU, but comely* boy is the 
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of maslers. At Court and in 

feature "1 fCharacteristic 

w= Cast may he obsert'ed, the existence ni these 

pnest;. who themselves inddgG 
m this most pecuLar vice. * 

In spite of their position, women do contrive^ to' play an 

canntry and, in a measure, 

. p to keep many of the oJd superstitions of the 
people, while their passionate credulity no doubt ejeercises 
an uiflucnce over the feelings of their husbands. Tlieir 
strongest superstition perhaps atUiches tii the potency of 
of charm. Women, especially in tlie harem 

rl iht ? i '3^ jealousy is supreme, resort constantly 
to tins enchantment to improve tiieir positions. The mode 



A saint's T-OMH 


tack'^A'‘'u,A“rt“T- to 

uo ■ j.1^ “lack heart is then painted upon the bull froe 
while tlie head of tlie cow is similarly ornamented Tt^' 
pair arc then baked alive and the remains reduced to 
powder, which, spnnkled upon some dear friend, is supposed 

T husband and Sf give 

place to tlie nval. This speil is employed so frequenriv 

that there is probably no 
household m ^dneh recourse to it is not made every'few 
days. In the harem of the palace the chief queen Veps 
a sLive boy whose sole duty it is to provide the frogs nece^ 
5^ for the preparation. It is the invariable ei^rience 
of native ladies, when calling upon the queen, to £l that 
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th&y have been surreptitiously powdered with it at the 
hands of some discreet attendant. 

Another legend, implicitly accepted by the women of 
Afghanistan, is associated mlh tlie Lata Bnnd Da van or 
Rag Bound Pass. It ordains that they wiU have healthy 
children, and gain favour in the eyes of their lords, if they 
tie a piece of doth to the bushes in the Rag Bound Pass, 
Certain prescribed prayers, of conrse. accompany the cere¬ 
mony. the summit of the pass presenting an cxtriiordinaiy' 
aspect from the fluttering rags, jmd streamers of cotton, 
calico and cloth which have been secured there. 

Among men a bullet which has been through a human 
body is valued very highly, tlie supernatural ptswcrs of such 
a charm finding immediate acceptance with the Amir. 
Whenever they are extracted froiu any patient in the 
Kabul hospitals^ Habib UUah secures possession of the 
coveted relic to the great grief of its owner who, equally 
with him^ supports the \dew that such a bullet acts as a 
presen^ative of life. Unfortunately, complaint is fruitless; 
the man who would be bold enough to seek the restoration 
of lii% property might find himself condemned to im¬ 
prisonment or execution- 

There is little doubt that the gross superstitiun prevailing 
in the countr^^ is tlie direct effect of its religious bigot^^^ 
Afghanistan, if Turkey be excepted, is the most powerful 
Nfahommedan country in the world, and rdigion exercises 
a deciding voice in its affairs* The real rulers t?f tlie 
people are the priests^ whether the wrise men who have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, or merely the wandering 
fakirs whose fanatical tendencies are so easily aroused* 
Tlie great di\'ision of the State lies between the two religious 
sects, the Sunni and the Shiah Mahommedans. In the main, 
Afghans are Sunni; wbile the Persians, the Hazarjis^ the Kiz- 
rilbashes of Kabul and the Turis of the Kurram border^ are 
Shiahs. The Kahrs of Kafiristan are pagan. Between 
these two sects there exists an envenomed leud which is 
by no meani 5 confined to Afghanistan, similar contempt, 
and oil equal undoing hatred against the other, distinguish¬ 
ing the partisans of either sect where^^er they may meet. 
In Afghanbtau Habib LTUali is the leader of the Sunnis, but 
his power is purely nominal; the real leader is Nasr 
UUah Khan. The Amir of Kalml recently requested the 
priesthood to prouounce formally upon the question iis to 
what amount of tolerance should be shown to the Shiahs 
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decision forraulatedwas that the Sunni 

nt^riT.T J’e recog¬ 

nised by his Highness ils -‘King of Islam.” Atrcordingfy 

'1 '>? the Shiahs in Kabul have K 

It ^ taken elsewhere. 

IS seen, however, that the services of tlie Hindu 

u!!LTdispensed with, as its leading members 
^ to m matters of fin ance and trade 
wIiiJc the Kizzilbtishi^ (of Persian origin) are also a thrifty 
community m Kabul It has therefore been ordered tlial 
Snnni^ woislup are to lie 5 feet lower than the 

.unni mosques and e.\istmg buildmgs are to be altered 
acco^ngly. bmee the Shiahs are not numerous euough 

they i*-ill probably confo™ 

appravS 

P'^^'od corresponding with our Lent is 
observed. It continues throughout the Moment 
world for one lunar month and in Kabul the .W his Cour" 
and his subjects deny themselves most strirtly. Guii-lire 
at davm from which tune no one is allowed to eat, to drink 
when the signal. It terminates at sunset 

th/nr^iiS- gun-fire the activity round 

the prolusion stalls is tremendous, the spectacle of a vast 

concuume simult^eously jireparing to eat anjwliere and 
■ erywhere m the palace, in f]jt maiLsions of the wealthv 

"‘^^ded street—no matter 
what any may be doing, as the signal breaks, beine very 
singular Between gun-fire at dusk and gun-fire "f dl™ 

n^iirretinvU which the wise make day into 

'.’fr. Tz^rjn 

.s^wSLte 

Idgar llosqiie, when prayers are celebrated by Nasr Uilah 
m person the sendee being followed by a pubbe Durbar 

Jjtopli? his 

anmiallyset apart for religious celebrations 
th .tdi f comprise two Id festivals, one imme- 

^^ L J n'«nths and ten 

dai^ fater; the third, the Barut festival, takes pkice forty- 
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five days before Ramasan. The fourth event is Nauroz 
or New Year which falls invaiiably upon March 2t. Abdur 
Rahman created a fiftli festival^ observed upon 28th of Asad^ 
in remembrance of the day wlien con firm alion of his title 

The Light of the Nation and Religion "was received from 
all the centres of Alghanistan. 

Priestly influence in Afghanistan is an^ihing but benefidaL 
The priests Impose upon the credulity of the people, conceal^ 
ing their actual w^ortlilessness by a continuous iissumption 
of godliness which they do not really practise. Their power 
is op|>osed to foreign development, since any raising of the 
veil about the borders of Afghanistan w<>uld deal a grievous 
blow to their position. Habib Lhlah is completely subju¬ 
gated to their svill, and his brother, Nasr UUah Khan^ 
imbibes his ^mti-foreign prejudice from their bigoted teach 
ings. At once a curse and a power in the land^ they are the 
most enduring menace to our influence which the countr}*^ 
contains. As a religion Mabommediiuism exacts constant 
adoration of the qualities of God. The word in a 

variety of intunationSt or the phrase God knows," recur 
without cessation to the lips of every devout follower of 
the Prophet. All correspondence of an official or private 
character also addresses itself in the first place to the SiiiJneme 
Dcity^—^Ictters beginning with the phrase In the name of 
God ” and dosing with the farewell salutation, ** With tlie 
will of Goth” or In the hands of God." This peculiarity'' 
quite fails to arouse sentiments of very great de[)th among 
the great mass of tlie Afghansp although the western areas 
frequently develop a spirit of ghazidom, under pressure 
o{ which feeling and excitement become intense. 

I Religion is allied with the practice of medicine and the 
pursuit of learning in Afglijinistan* although in respect nf 
education no settled procedure has been adopted. Upon 
occasion x 4 bdur Rahman gave expression to his intention 
of founding a native imi^ej^ity in Kabul, and Habib UUah 
in 1904 actuallv imported from fndia five Mahommedart 
graduates from T^ore College lor the purpose of founding a 
college for the eduentiDn of the sons of Afghan nobles. 
The plan raised the hostility of the priests and was aban¬ 
doned. At present the Amir contemplates the erection 
of a military academy. Unhappily the roads round Kabul 
iLre paved with good intenlions, and the educational system 
nf Afglionistari has made no advance upon the native prin¬ 
ciple uf ond teaching. There are no schools or colleges under 
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Ei^oi^an sai^nision smjikr to those which exist in other 

read Pet»an, to (juote extensively from the Koran, to write 

^ further is desired by the 

pnests, since it is their aim to muintam their authoritv 
unimpaired by extraneous suggestion* ^ 

The priests exert in > measure n two-fold power. In 



tile villages of the countrj'side it is the local mullah who 
dnves into the dull wits of his audience the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and religion. At the same time in 
addition to teadiing the countryside he professes to heal 
it, although attempts have been made from time to time 
to e.stablish m Kabul European control in medical matters 
But the Court is suspicious; and, whiL; Abdur Rahman' 
supported in theory the intrnducticin of improved medical 
knowledge, enlisting in Jlarch i88y Mr. J. A. Gray as his 
private surgeon, he was in practice opposed to its accept¬ 
ance, NcTCrtheless, under tiie super\ision of various dfr- 
tinguished people attempts have been made to instruct 
native doctors in the art of vaccination arid in simple dispens- 
ing I while, in iSq.^ Miss hilhits Hamilton opened an hospital 
in Kabul. At their instigation, too, military' hospitals, 
pbced m the charge of native druggists w ho were famili^sed 
with Western ideas, were started. Popular prejudices 
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prevail so sttnngly in tJie capital, that no great success has 
attended these efforts, and the medical arrangements ol 
AlghanLstan have remained under the coiitrol of tlic native 
professom of the healing art, savt? for those spasmoclic 
interrupt ions which Iiave occurred w^lien more competent 
authorities w'ere snmmoned to Kabul from India by the Amir, 
Miss Lilli as Hamiltoii spent three years at the Court of 
Abdur Rahman, the canse of her becoming medical attendant 
to the Amir being somewhat curious. Abdim Rahman, 
ohsenung the good effect Uiat association with English 
gentlemen liad on tlio men folk of hh country* con¬ 
ceived tlie brilliant idea of pro\iding an example for Afghan 
w'omen by obtaining the presence of an English lady. On 
the announcement being made that a lady was retjuired 
merely to be entertained as a visitor for sLs months at the 
Amiris Court Miss Hamilton applied for tJie post, and 
accepted^ Her appoinlmejit as phy-sician was due to the 
fact that the Amir feh iJl during her ^isit, and wisely avidled 
himself of the aid of the only qualified medieiJ practitioner 
in the country, ^hss LLllias HamiltoQ alw'ays described tlic 
late Amii as a man of simple mind, who was nevertheless 
possessed of a prtjgi'essive spirit. On being asked why he 
entertained a friendly feeling tow'ards Great Brit^dn* the 
Amir said : 

if 1 weie to tell yoa that ft is because I love the British you 
would not bclie^T Tnc, J will say Lliat it is because it suitii my 
polJC5^ Tlussia is my ^jeograpliical enemy, who would seiie my 
conntn^ if she ctmltl* because it is on her route to a sunny sca- and 
a fertile country from which she could get supplmfi,i but I have 
fiQthing to fear from Great Britain." 

This charming and well-known phj=iviciim rdbites several 
characteristic anecdotes of the late monarch, of which one 
is reproduced here. After an eclipse of the sun Abdur 
Rahman said to Miss Hamilton : 

'* You think yourself a dever woman, but yon could not 
piplaiii that phenomenon so simply that ft cldld could under¬ 
stand it.*' 

Miss Hamilton assured him that she could* and proceeded 
to do so witli flic aid of a candle and an orange. In the 
evening when, according to liis custom, Abdur Raliman 
held a reception, he told his people that they were all very 
stupid and tliat he wus sure not one of them could explain 
the eclipse* Many wild suggestions w'ere made, until the Amir 
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attempted to give the detnonstration that Miss Hamilttm 
had shown him. Since she kindly canie to his assistance 
it went off so successfiiUy that the company were deeply 
impressed with the xAmir's wisdom. 

Multitudes of ailing people flocked to Miss Hamilton for 
advicOt some of them sleeping outside her hospital all night 
in order to be attended to the first thing in the morning. 
Ttiis lady doctor was alscj the first to intRjduee the Western 
s>^lem of vaccinatioh into x^fghanistiin, where almost tlie 
greatest scourge is small-pox, and where the Ajnir does 
not allow runscientious objectors 1 

As one fort^ign ph}"sicum has left Kabul and another has 
tjikeii kis place, tlie newcomer has found that the hospital 
buildings of his predecessor have become in the interval 
the premises of a school, a. depot for militiiry stores, or have 
fallen altogether into ruin. The establishment wliidi lias 
served longest as an hospital was built for that purpose by 
Na^r Ulhdi Khan in complimeut to Mrs. Didy, w^ho was saj 
long associated with Miss Haniiltcm as medical adviser 
to the harem. It contained too beds. This building 
is now a magadne for artillery stores, w'liile a second, 
which filled a similar purpose under Dr+ Gray^ is now a 
schook During the eight years in wliicli Mrs. Daly was 
engaged in medical work in Afghanis tan she held the appoint¬ 
ment of private physician to x 4 bdur Raliman^s queen, Blbi 
Halimu, besides filling tlie post of medical adviser to the 
Kabul Government. Mre Daly has stated that between 
three hundred to five hundred patien ts daily \fisi ted her * and 
that, while very interested in lit;r work, she sorely 
harassed by the" unceasing espionage of %vhich she was the 
very conscious martini. The high opinion w'hich the Govem- 
ment of Afghanistan formed of Mrs. Daly’s s^tvices is aptly 
illustrated by a testimonial from Habib Ullah, which was 
presented to her in the autumn of T902. It ran.: 

In thF- Name of God. 

I TTi^'Scfl certify that Kate Daly ranks above all people in 

her ical for the wort and in her attendance to patients, 1 am 
pleased with her services^ and the treatment of niy two daugh¬ 
ters * of the workmen In the factories tliat were so seriously 
injured, and of my subjects in general whom she treats from day to 
day. 

MAniB Utjlah, 

jfwiiV of Afghftnistmr, 


1902. 
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111 tlie following year, 1903, the Europt;an residents 
of Kabul stibscribed through a committct! of thret: to sin 
expression of gratitude to ^1^5. Daly in the following terms : 

Kabul* NifVtmbgr 30 * 19 OJ. 

T1m> Etirfjpean residents of Kabul have much pleasure in pm- 
sejitijag this testlmoaLil to Mrs. Kalo Haly, as an expressiaa oi' 
gratitude for the medical services rendereil 13s and admiration of the 
medical and siirgica] work she has carricci out during the 
past ycarSt paTticulariy during the epidemics of cholera, 

sniall-pciXp etc. ; vshen her devotion to her work, self-denialp and 
untiring cnergj^ won her the respect of nil here. She carnes with 
her our sincere for her future welfare and success. 

Frajtk a. MahtiNj. Engirieerto the Afghan Goverament. 

Cr FLnrscHHH, Manager of Arms Department H.M. The A mir 'H 
Workshops r 

Ernest T. Thornton, Manager of Tanneries^ Kabul. 

There are several degrees of native “ practitioners/' 
Tliere is brst the cUlbs wlio professes to dress uouqtLs and 
iikcTB, to set fractures and to probe for bullets. These 
men have uo ability and little real knowledge of 

their work. They arc quite ignordnl: of anatomy. T]ie 
mischief pejqjetrated by these dressers/' as they are callcdp 
is equjilled by the dass who practisie the art of surgery and 
are described as “ barbers/" These men are speciidists 
in the extraction of teeth, and in “ bleeding^"—a cure used 
equally for liTrer complaints, fevers, indigestion, rheumatisui, 
and gout. In addition to these two there is a third expert, 
the oculist, who, like his cxjlleagues in the previous dasses, 
is entirely deficient in smy knowledp of his work. These 
tliree medical authorities are distinct from the hakims^ 
who practise as physicians simply. These latter do not nse 
the knife or even have recouirse to bleeding. Their principal 
method of treatment, which Ls without pathological relation 
to cause and effect and lacks recc^ition of the malady 
from which the sick may be snfieriDg, is by the administra¬ 
tion of purgatives, m the healing properties of which they 
place great faith. They provide for their own existence 
by preying upon the superstitions and credulity of the public* 
Those four chisses—dressers* barbers, oculists and 
are responsible for at least 70 per cent, of the annual death- 
t"<>ll^o£ the^ city. From time to time, particularly under 
ih^y^gime_pi Dr. Gray, energetic attempts were made to 
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combni these evils ; in place of Uiese so-CfJkd curative 
reracditjs, courses of elementary mstnictioQ in tlie jirt ol 
TTiedicine, in the science uf physiology and in anatomy 
were suggested. These schemes were entirely fruitless 
and aroused an actively hostile and Violent propagandat 
which: was directed agauist the foreign_^phy5icians. 



ptJTHAIHS OF THE m>tU£R-n> PA5TI0N AT SlUJc^'L'i^ 


Unfortunately^ nunii^trations of European medical officers 
in Kabul are handicapped vtjy seriously by the m]udicious 
liberty of practice which is allowed to any wandering hos¬ 
pital assistant who, after a few months’ casual acquaintance 
with some Indian hospital, sets up iu the Afghan capital. 
These men, in whom a little learning is as dangerous as 
tlje more complete ignorance of the Afghan self-appointed 
leech, use foreign medicines without distinguishing the 
properties of the several ingredients. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that the Afghan doctor fails to make capital out of 
the repeated failures of the Hindustani quack; and, as the 
hakim tinds his pEitients among the better classes of the 
residents, the prej udicc^ emanating from his unceasing 
deuundation of the methods of foreign practitioners, ^ 
stronger among the upper ranks of Kabufsociety than tunong 
the vejy poor, ft iSp indeed, among the latter that lively 
appreciation of the skill and experieJioe of the foreign 
physicians is found. The ignorant, ill-kempt Afghan, 
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tempted by the promise of free rations and treatment, hiis 
sQflicieiit raw intelligence to discard the remedies of his iiwn 
doctors and to consult the foreigner, even, upon nccsisionj 
placing such faith in him that he will swallow a week's 
m^^didne in a single draught, 

^ Tlie most recent tnedic[!j attendant to the Amir is Major 
Cleveland, €me oi the leading authorities uf his rank in India, 
and selected specially for sendee in Afghanistan by the 
Government of India at the direct invitation of flabib Ullah. 
A mom suitable candidate for the post it would be difficult 
to lind. Aside from Ids mde experience of nativt^* 
he is a distinguished linguist, speaking French, German, 
Persian, Pushtti and Hindustani with fluency. It may 
be added, too, that modesty is his most distinguishing 
characterjislic and that he kiiow ?4 nothing of this Tcference to 
liis abilities. The full list of those whose medical services have 
been retained by the Amir from time to time is siS follows: 
Mr. O Meara+ dentist, 1S87; Mr_ J. A„ Gray, surgeon, 1^%; 
Miss Lillias Hamilton, physician/rSg-t; Mrs. K. Daly, who, 
iu 1S95, accompanied Miss Hamilton as assistant when that 
lady returned to Kabul with Nasr LUJali KIieui^ after Ills visit 
to iidgliiud ; Major CkvoLind, who took up the duties of 
physician to the Amir in 1904, and the Misses Browmt who, 
in 1904, replaced Mrs, D[ily. Iii addition to these there have 
been numerous technical advbers: Sir Salter Pyne, Sir x 4 cquin 
.Martin, Monsieur Jerome, Messrs. McDerm-ot, Cameron, 
Thornton, Clements, Fleischer, Middleton, StewartT Walter, 
Grant, Donovan, Edwards, Tusker, Kiches, F. iladin, Fin- 
layson and others who, each and every one, have added to 
the dignity and prestige of the white races in Afghanistan 
by their devoted and unceasing sen-nce at the Court of 
the ^Viiiir. Their duties have not always been revrarded, 
and at certain times the iVmir has done without the 
services of any European medical adviser. In tliis direction 
Major Oevelaiid followed uixm Dr, Gray, but the interval, 
which was a wide one, ’was tilled by Miss Hamilton and, at 
a later date, by Mrs. Daly. Further gaps en^erl vvhen the 
retirement of Mrs. Daly followed the witlidrawid of Miss 
Hamilton, who now has set qp in practice in tliis country. 
In the interval . 4 bdtir Tiahman entrusted his health to the 
scanty knowledge of an Indian hospital assistant, whose 
ignorance was as profound as the superstitions of the 
x\nur and his successor w'cre unyielding. The crisis came 
with the injury to Habib Ullab^s hand i it was because 
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of tlie fipeetly relief which Major Bird, brought to the august 
sufferer tliat the Amir recf inside red liis absurd obiections 
and applied to Lord CuraoQ for tlie services of two lady 
doctors, in addition to those of a ph3?5idan. 

Tl subjei^t has alwavTs received clcise consideration at 
the hands of the Govenmient of Indian luid there should not 
be any insuperable difficulties in the way of arranging 
that an Indian medical staff should be permanently estab¬ 
lished in Kabul. A doctor is practically idways safe, even 
among the most fanEitical tribes beyond our border-line. 
A few successfijf operations, even though they are of tlie 
simplest order, make him the friend of the fjeuple. His 
fame rapidly spreads and patients come from long distances 
to visit him. No one dare interfere with lum, and not even 
the jealousy of the local hahms can render his position 
altogether precarious. In a big city like Kabul, the head¬ 
quarters of the Alglmn Court, the conditions are somewhat 
different. Admittedly Doctor Gray, who was phj^ician 
to Abdur Kahman for several yeare, had no easy task to 
discharge. His experiences show that he was often driven 
to the verge of exasperation by the intrigues of his uatiw 
rivals. But a Court physician in a senii-drtlised country 
will always lun^e his detractors and he can only confound 
tiiem by pointing to the success gained by his treatment, 
fn future if any medical mission were stationed in Kabul 
they should not be attached to the personal retinue of the 
Amir, but should have their headquarters ina publichospitaJ, 
which his Higlmess should prnidde for them and all classes 
of the penpte should be able to avail thernsedves of tiseir 
knowledge and ^ikilL Their time should not be w'asted 
hy frequent sununonses to the palace at all hours of the day 
and nighty wdth the inevitable long delays in ante-rooms; 
they should rather be busily engaged with the common run 
of patients of whom there would certainly be" no lack, 
Tliere is a very vvide held open for the skilled surgeon, ^md 
if the xAinir is in earnest in desiring the sendees of medical 
officers in his capital, they might ultimately be w^clcomcd 
by evc^ class of the iiopulation. 

The Europeans, who Iiave found employment in the sendee 
of Afghanistan, have belonged to many trades. The 
majority, in some way or another associated wilh the Ord^ 
nance Department of the Amir's Government, have super¬ 
vised the different branches of the magnificetiL arsenal 
with which the late Amir equipped his capital. Lately, 
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there have been difficulties over the iuel questian, the great 
demands for fuel made by the worhs Ijaving caused a 
fuel famine in the Kabul district. Habib L'Uah proposeis 
to surmount this problem by developing certain coal deposits 
which have been located in Afghan Turkestan^ and through 
an electric power installation for the workshops. Tentative 
attempts in this direction have been in l^and since 1903^ 
when tlie fuel bill was represented by eight laklp of Kabuli 
rupees, Snider and Martini rifles; Hotchkiss* Ga^g 
and field guns \ swordsj St^bres and knives ; ammunition ; 
trart^fjdrt carts ; bits^ bridles and saddles ^ boots and 
uniforms^ are eiII turned out from the Kabul works, twenty- 
five rifles per diem, two guns ai:d 20,000 rounds of MEirtini 
ammunition per week toeing the cstimaLed capacity of 
the factories. The w^orkshops^ the growth of the first 
fifteen y gilts of Abdur Rahman's reign, w'crc due solely to 
the initiative of the late j\ruir, assisted by Sir S;Jtcr 
This welhknow^n engineer was persoiuilly responsible for thtfir 
introduction, besides doing much to familiarise the Afghans 
with the mechjTinicid implements and improvements of the 
West. Ab the result u| these efforts the workshops now 
occupy an extensive range of buildings, situated outside the 
tuvm on the banks of the Kabul river, where 1500 natives 
under the suj^erin ten deuce of 100 Hindu jutificers, who 
have been trained in tl:te factories and workshops of India, 
are daily employed. The mint where the plant possesses 
a possible output of 20,000 coin^ per day, the tanning 
3^ajds, the candle factorj'^ wlicro 100,000 candles can be 
turned out weekly, and the soap works where ten tons 
of soap can be mgxle up in the same period, are all located 
in buildings ^^djoining the Ordnance compound. 

With the exception of the tanning yards and the leatlier 
factory, where 300,000 stamls of infantry equipment were 
put m hand during 1904-1903, no great activity has distin^ 
guished these various enterprises during the last three years, 
a general stoppage of w^ork having been caused in aU branches 
by the extreme scarcity of the wood supplies, in spile of the 
output of cunmuuition having ceased, the traffic in Kabul- 
made ainnmnition is encauraged by the authorities, praetT 
iTally nnlimited supplies for Martini and Snider rifles being 
easily purchased by the natives. The price is only four 
annas per cartridge* so that a fairly large amount cah be 
obtained at small expense. As su^ cartridges command 
a price var^rirtg from eigliL to tweRi; annas in the tribal 
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coiinlr}^ the outlay of money in Kabul is quite a profitable 
investment. The supply of Martini ammunitiou has be- 
rome most difficult to obtain since the Indhut Army was 
given the '303 rifle, and orders were issued regarding the 
return of empty cases to the Ordnance Department ; but 
ivith the vast suj^plies stored in Kabul the tribesnien can 
get almost as much ammunition as they want. The late 
Abdur Rahman punished with the greatest severity any one 
found trafl&cking in rifles and raiiridges, for lie held that 
it WEIS dangerous to kt the tribes become well armed. 
Habib UHalfs departure from the Amir Abdur Rahman's 
pf.dicy is exceedingly foolish^ although duLraetcristic of 
ILibib Ullah’s weak and undecided rule. It should be noted, 
too, since supplies of aimnunition in Kabul are so readily 
forthcoming, that there has been a revival in the profitable 
trade of rifle-sehing on the frontter. A Large number of 
Englisli Martinis, both rifles and carbines, have lately been 
imported into Afghanistan from the Persian Gulf. Ver^^ 
many of these have found their way into the tribal country 
on the North-west frontier of India, the price being only 
Rs. iSOp or less than half the sum that was usually paid by 
tribesmen for a Martini before the "303 rifle was issued to 
troops in India* The weapons are well made find all bear 
the inscription Ma-sha-IUuJi ” in Arabic. It is surmised 
that they have been sent through in some way from Turkey, 
possibly viii Baghdad^ and were originally intendt^ for ihe 
Central Asian khanates. The Govenunent of India is not 
coneemed with this phase of the affair^ but it is a somew^hat 
seriousi matter that the tribesmen m the Patlian hinterland 
beyond the Indian fremtier should be able to obtain breech¬ 
loaders so chenpl3\ The Martini bad fallen into disrepute 
□wing to the difficulty of obtaining ammunition, but now' 
that it is possible to draw so readily ujjon the Amiris reserves 
the situation aliotild be watched, since tribesmen, wlm pay 
Ks. 600 or Rs. 700 for '303 rifles Emd celq get Martmjs 
at Rs. 180 each, will have plenty of money to spare for 
cartrii^es. 

M^:iik mention has been already made □£ those Europeans 
who have passed through Kabul m the service of the Court, 
there are two others who* by the folly of their conduct, have 
trailed the reputation of the white rsices through the filth 
of the Kabul bazaars. These two, the one, Frau Lioliertziet, a 
German woman with a family in Gem:iany, and for some time 
maid to Mrs* Fkischifr, the other an English w'omanp have 
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permitted their pas&ions ta thnist them beyond the limits 
of j decency. Frau LfSbertjsiet left behhid in Kabul to 
attend to Mr. Fleischer’s wants when Mrs. Fleisclier went on 
leave to Europe, tufticd native, adopted the MaJionimedan 
faith and petitioned the Amir to be given a husband. The 
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Afghans themselves refused the lady and Habib Ullah would 
not ^low any Hindustani to marry her. In the end he 
provided her with a Kalhr boy who had been converted to 
Islam ism. The English woman, Jutving contracted an 
alliance in India with an Afghan camel-man, disguisetl 
herself as a native woman and crowed the frontier riding 
her husband's camel. Her arrival in Kabul quickened the 
curiosity of every native in the bazaar, raising a sensation 
which brought the story very speedily to the ears of Habib 
Dllali. UiifcirtunateivT fo ^ igoorance of ah EuRipean 
languages saving her'ovvu, she added but a meagre ac- 
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qnaintance^hip with the tongues ol Asia; as a CDnsequence, 
when stimmojped to the prescnc^j of tlie Amir she was 
literally speechless. Habib Uliah sent for the German 
woman to speak with the English wom&i from India, hut 
communion was impossible as each was ignorant of the other's 
tongue. Indeed, it was nat until Mrs. Ckvdand, the wife of 
Major Cleveland, arrived in Kabul with her husband, coming 
at the same time as the Misses Brown ^ that any explanation 
was lorthcoming- It may be said here that, in both eases* the 
Amir endeavoured to induce the v,x>meil to return to India ; 
unluckily^ each was obdurate^ and the pair have been con¬ 
verted to Islamism taking up their residence in the lioveb 
of the Kabul bazaar, where, enclosed from the world, thev 
endure an existence the sordid tragedy of which forbids 
more detailed description. For the-benefit of tho^ women 
in this country whose delight it is to associate with coloured 
hlood—w^hethcr it flows in the veins of negroes from Africa^ 
of natives from Egypt, or of princes and students from 
India—one is coristramed to remark that their lives are 
a degradation and their conduct an infiimy. So long as 
they transgress racial limitations they should be properly 
regarded as beyond the pale^ 
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CHAPTER XVT 

ANGLO-AFGHAN RELATIONS 

Under matmcti^jnE ^ddreas^d to Lieutenant-General Sir 
Donald Stewart, commanding tiic forces in Northern find 
Ea-stem Afghanistan, by the Marquess of Ripon as Viceroy 
of India, Sir I^epel Griflin on July 20, i&SOj communicated 
the following promise in the course of a letter to Abdiir 
Rahman on his recognition as Amir of Afghanistan by the 
Afghan Sirdars at Kabul in 1880- 

.... If any Power shauld attempt to intcrlcjrt In Afphaiiisiaii+ 
and if such bitezierence should l^ad to tiaprm'oked aggression on the 
dominLouE ol your Highness^ in that event the British Goveriament 
would be prepared to aid yon to such extent and in euch manner 
as may ap|)cftr to the British GovE^mment necesfisary in reiielliog it, 
provided that your Highness; follows tmreservedly Die aiiviee of 
the British Go^’ernniE^nt in regard to your exteraal relations, . » - 

In the finit years of his reign Abdur Rahman certainly 
complied with the conditions stipidated by Sir Lepel Griflm, 
the correctness of his general conduct prompting Lord Riport 
nearly three years lateri June 16^ 1883, in the course of a 
letter to write: 

, * , Impressed ^by Uiese coasideratjons, T liavu determined to 
offer to youT Highness personally , , , a subsidy ol 12 Lahks of 
rupees a. ycaTn payable monthly, to bo devoted to the payment of 
your troops and to the other measurea required for thn defence of 
your o&rih-western frontier, ^ , * 
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la tbe follo\%TDg 1884, the gruduo] advance of Russia 
across CentnJ Asia gave rise to apprcheusions about Die 
prj^iilion of Mghaaistan- Merv had bcea annexed in Feb¬ 
ruary of this year, when, after repeated inE|uiries on the part 
of Great Britain, it was arranged that an Anglo-Russian 
Boundary Commission should meet in October at SarakhSp 
which had just been occupied* Tlie coiirsu of events did 
not improve witii this decision since, although Sir Peter 
Lmnsdeu was despatched to the readersvous, the R\i^ian 
commissioner evaded n roeeting. Fears for the situation of 
Afghanistan were not set aside by the seizure of Pul-i-Khatun 
ill the very month—^October 1884—for wliich tlie Siiraklis. 
meeting had been originally convened * and the existence 
of very e\“ident preparations for a further forward move' 
meat. The legitimacy of these proceediags was debated 
between St, Petersburg and London, Kabul and Calcutta^ 
but, in spite of all pledges, the Russians in February of 
1SS5 took possession of Zulfikar and Akrobat, Mean¬ 
while in India plans for a full state Dnrbar at Rawal 
Pindi on n^prU 8, in honour of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, were in hand. The ]>re>ience of the Amir of 
Afghanistan had been in^^ted by the Viceroy, between whom 
and Abdur Rahman a conference upon the defence and 
demai’cation of the north-western frontier, tlie strengthen- 
ing of Heratj and the extexision of the Sakkur-Sibi Railw^ay 
to Quetta had been settled. While Anglo-Ru$sian friction 
on the Afghan border did not prevent Abdnr Ralnnim 
from paying homa^ to the august pair, the occasion was 
seized upon by the Russians to engage the Afghans at Tasli 
Kepri on March 30^ 1885, when more than xzoo of the 
Amiris soldiers were ruthlessly butchered. The next day 
Abdur Rahman arrived in India, meeting with a magnificent 
reception. At an interview with Lord Dnfferiu tlie Amir, 
instancing the seizure of Pendjeh, complained that his pre¬ 
dictions about the intentionJi of the Ritssians had been 
ignored. The V'icetoy, in re ply ^ informed him that any 
further aggression by Russia against Afghanistan would be 
considered by England as a declared that pre¬ 

parations for war had been bogmi—orders for the mobilisa¬ 
tion of two army corps had indeed been issued—and 
offered the services of engineer officers* At a subsequent 
audience on April 5, 1885^ these fidr words were confiimed 
by a gift of fen lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech-lDading 
rifles, a heavy battery of four grins, a mountain battery 
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of six gwtis and two liowitiers, besides very liberal rifle 
and artillery supi^lies. These presents si-ere guarantees of 
the benevolence, sincerity, and goodwill of the (loveminent 
of India; and three days later Abdur RaJmian, expre^uig 
bis appreciation, said, in his speech before the Viceroy : 

, , , In retnm for this kindness and fav'our, T am ready with my 
arms and people to render any Bervicea that may Im reqnired of me or 
of the Afghan natiem. As the British Govenunent has declared 
tliat it will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is righl 
and pro|JOr that Afghanistan should unite in the himoat manner 
and stand side by side with the British Government. . . . 

No doubt so keen a. hmnonrist as Abdur Rahman proved 
hiuiself realised the grim }est which the action of the Russians 
at Pend]eh had instilled into the Viceroy’s formtd confir¬ 
mation of the pledges existing betw'ccn India and Afghanistan. 
Snell things an;, however, iimong the unrecorded facts of 
bfe. Perhaps, too, it is to be deplored that, in later yeans, 
relations between Russia and Great Britain in respect of 
Afghanistan have been curiously productive of these little 
ironies. 

Proceedings in connection with the RiiSSO-Afgh:ui Boun¬ 
dary question dragged on through t886 until, after being 
transferred to St. Petersburg and London, and again re¬ 
turning to the scene itself, tliey were concluded in Uie winter 
of 1887. Difficulties between Rressia and India, on behalf 
of Afghanistan, were for the moment at an end, when, in 
18S8, the Marquess of Dufferin gave place to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne as Viceroy of India. With the newcomer 
an active frontier policy was inauguriited. In quiet further¬ 
ance oi this the Quetta railway, which in January 1888 had 
been carried to Kila *AbduUa, w’as continued through the 
Khwaja Amran beyond Old Chaman to New Chaman. The 
Amir of Mghanistan professed^ to regard this extension as a 
violation of the Treaty of Gandamak w'hlch placed tlie 
Afghan-Baluch boimdary at the foot of the Khwaja Amran 
—an undesirable site for a railway terminus. This under¬ 
taking was the forerunner of much militarv activity, and 
twice in this year expeditions took the fidd against the 
Ifazaras of the'Black Mountain. These ventures introduced 
a disturbmg element into conditions prevailing upon the 
frontier and had an inflammatoTy effect npon Afgh^ 
opinion. At the moment, 18S9, the Amir was on service in 
Afghan-Turkestan superintending certain defensive measures 
along the. northern and north-western frontier, but by the 
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siimni^r of 1890 he liiid returned to Kabul. Tn the spring 
of this year the turbulence of the Kliidarzais in the ^ob 
valley had been suppressed, the increasing energy of the 
Government of India bringing the danger of a rupture of 
rehitious betiAi-een India and Afghanistan appreciably closer. 
In view of the position of affairs, the Government of India 
refn-sed tn permit the passage of tvar mateiiyls into Afghan^ 
istan, stopping not only tlu? rifles, artiDery and ammunition, 
hut also ^ imports of iron, steel and copper. To tliis action 
the Amir replied by repudiating the subsidy of twelve 
lakhs which had been granted by Lord Ripon. At the Same 
time he wrote a letter to Lord Salisbury, who was then 
Prime Minister, and, sis a more practical measure and a 
protest against our occupation of New* Chaman, he pro¬ 
hibited his people from using tlie railway from the terminus 
at the northern foot-hilLs of the Khwaja Amran to the first 
station on the south side of the tunuel tlirough the mountains. 

Tn the following year, 1891, ctilumiis twice moved against 
the Orakzai clans in tlie Miranzai valley, the operations 
against tlie flawaras were repeated for the second time, and 
hostilities, resulting in tlie subiugation of Hnu-za and Nagar 
and the occupation of Chitral, broke out. Tlie troops of 
the Amir were also on active service in iSgr, occupying the 
.Asmar valley in December under tlie Sipali Salar Ghiilam 
ILaidar Khan, a proceeding aimed in a measure at the 
Government of India, who w'ore crontemplating similar 
at’tion. In 1892 troops again were sent across the frontier, 
moving against the Isajtai clan in the Trans-Indus Isarai 
territory. TJie entire frontier was now in a restless state; 
and. as the tension between Kabul and Calcutta had in- 
crea^d steadily, it seemed desirable that the Amir should 
be given an opportunity to deL-lare his intentions. Lord 
Lajisdowno thereupon invited AbdurRahman to visit India; 
and, when the Amir refused on the j>lea of the disturbed 
condition of his country', the Viceroy suggested that a meeting 
should take place on the Indo-Afghah frontier. Again the 
.Amir of Afghanistan demurred; when, since hostilities 
appeared inevnlable and prcpanitionsfor war were in progress, 
the proposal that a British mission should visit Kabul, 
which Abdur Rahman had first addressed to Lord Kipon 
and repeated to Lord Dufferin in 1887, was taken up. Abdur 
Rahman was informed that a military' mission under the 
personal direction of Lord Rolwrts. the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, and escorted by a brigade of British troops, would 
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visit Jdylab^id* Lurd Roberts had been the active exponent 
of the fomard policy since Lord Lansdowne had assumed 
vice-regal office. The long series of military operations in 



the Iron tier region, which had resulted from his energetic 
direction of affairs, made his selection for a peacefiil minion 
obnoxious to the Amir, who naturally also appreciated the 
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objections of the people of Afghanistan to receive jl visit 
from the hero of the 1S7S—So war. Moreover, the situLition 
in Afglianistan itself, at the time when ilih ultimatmn was 
despatched to Kabul, wa.s menaced with the danger of 
widespread rebellion. The Hazaras had led tlia revolt 
against the Amir and disaffection wejjs manifested even in 
the capital. Abdur Rahmun's natural adioitness never stood 
him in better stead tlian at this j>eriod. Retuniiog a polile 
and verj' diplomatic reply to tlie notification to the Govern¬ 
ment of India^ he stated that he was striding to the Viceroy 
his own personal representative. After a httla interval, Mr. 
[now Sir Salter) Pyne was eiilrEiSted with letters for the 
Viceroy and ttie Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India, Mr. (now Sir Mortimer) Durand. By travelling 
slowly and acting with studied deliberation ilr. Pyoc 
achieved his employer's object, which was to procrastinate 
mitd Lord Roberts, then on the eve of liis return to Engl and 1 
had left India. By these means war was uiidoubtedlv 
averted, misunderstandings abridged, and the way paved by 
Mr. Pyne for the vi'^it of the Dtirand Mission, the Aniir'^s 
cn\^oy stipuiiitiug for an unescorted ci’iil mission* 

At this time questions in dispute with Afghanistun were 
nut alone occupied with the vexed aieas in occupatioii by 
the indepcindetit tribes along the north-western huntier iA 
India. The Russians hud raised again the Agreement of 
1873* by w'hieli the northern bouad^uy of Afghanistan was 
dciined by the coume of the OxuSi and w^'ere pressing for its 
hteral fulfthtient. Since the couftict at Pendjeh and the 
Boundary Coniniission ol 1884-87, Rusbiu had turned her 
attention Us the Pamirs where, iiiLherto, China and Afghun- 
istan hjid been solely concerned. Fort Pamir, a frontier 
post, had been erected by Captain Vonofi on Uie Sarez Pamir 
in 1S91 [ the brutal massacre of sixteen Afghan, suldiers 
under SIxains-ud-Din Khan by the sajxie ufficer had occurred 
at Somatash on the x'\licliar Pamir, Jiuie 23, 1S92; and in 
the month before the arrival of the Durand Mission there 
hud l^en a further Russo-Afghan encounter on the Budak* 
shall border. These disorden> were, perhaps, inseparable 
from a situation in which tlie rights of the case were so 
\ioleritly opposed tu the policy^ interests and intentions of 
Riis 3 .ia~ Insistence upon the justice of the Afghan claim 
without supporting force would have been fntik. The 
Amir's in^dtation therefore offered opportunity for settling 
not only the veiy serious prableniof the tribes on the north' 
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western frontier of tndid, but, equally, the question of 
jurisdiction on the Pamirs. 

The Durand Mission kft Peshawar on September 19, 1^93^ 
accompanied by 

Efft'oy. PoiakfU Asshiants, Mfdicai. MiHiary^ 
Mr. Mortimpr Captain M^Mahcn. Major Fcnil, Ojland 
Du rand. Captain Manners Sifi i tb, 

Mr, Clarice. 

Mr. Donald. 

The usual honours were paid upon unival in Kabul. The 
Mission wjls met by General Ghulam Haidar Khan^ lodged 
in the Lndikki PiJace, the residence of Habib Ulkli KliaHi 
and pressented with a ziafat of 331895 Kabuli rupees. j\ftcr 
preliminary conferences, in pursuance of instructions from 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Mortimer Durand on November Tit 
1893^ addressed to Abdnr Rahman the folio wing letter : 

\Vlicn ™ir Mlghntss came in the throne ol Afghanistan. Str 
Lepel GrlfEn. instructed to give vdu the assurimce that LT any 
iniTei^ Power ^houbS attempt to interfere in Afghanistan and if 
sucli interference should lead to unprovoked aggressmri on the 
dominiona of yipur Highness, in that event the British Government 
would lx: prepared to aid yon to such c^ent and in nuch reanner 
^ might £Lp|XftT to the BriLbh Government necessaiTi' in repelling 
it, provided thal your Highness folilowed unrescrfc'edly the advice 
of the British Govemtnent in regarel to your external relations, 
r have the honour to itiform your Highness that th.a assuraneu 
remiiins in force^, and that it is applicable with regard to any tertitor\’ 
which may come into your possession in conseqnenE^c of the Agree¬ 
ment which you have made with me to-day In the matter pf tlie 
Oxns Ifontier. rt is the desire of the British Governmenl that such 
portion ol tlic Northern frontier of AfghanisLan iis has not yet been 
marked out slitmid now be clearly defined. When this has been 
done, the whole of your HtghncHg'g frontier towards the side of 
Russia will be ctjualty free from do obi and equally secure ^ 

Aud upon November 1893^ Abdur Rahman^s acceptance 
of the Anglo-Rossi an Agreement of 1873 was confirm^^d 
by a note signed by himself and the British envovv 

^^Tiereas the Hritlsh Government have represented to his Highness 
the Amir that the Russian Government pms^ for the literal fnl&J- 
ment of the .Agreement of 1873 betTi-ccn Ruisakt and England, by 
which It was decided that the River Oxtas -ihould form the Northern 
toundar\' p£ Afghanistan from l^kc Victoria (Wood's Lake} or 
Sankul on the East to the junction of the Kokclm with the Oxus, 
and whereas the British Gov^emmeut considejs bound to abide 
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by the terma of this if the Kussign Government cqnelly 

lihidts by them, his Highees Amir Abdnr Rahman Khan^ G C.S 
Amir ot Aighimistaii and its Dependencies, wdJing to show his friend- 
5hip to the Rritish GovcmnicaL and hia readiness to accept tlieir 
advice in matters aHecting his relations with foictpn Powers, hereby 
agrees that he nill evacnato aU the Districts held hy him to tho 
nortli of this |K>rtiqTi of tht 0?iua on the clear understaTidinE Omt all 
the Districts lying to the South of this portion of the Oxus^and not 
now m his possession, tc handed over to him in exchange. And Sir 
Henry Morbiner Daraad, K.C.LE.p C.S.L, Foreign Secretary to the 
Govenmieiit of Indiap heteby desdarcs on the part of the British 
OoverDment that the transfer to his Highness the Amir of tlio said 
Districts lying to the South of the Oxus being an essential part 
of this transaction, he undcrtalrefi tlifit arrangemcDts will be made 
with tiin Russian Gavemmeat to carry out the transfer of tlic said 
lands to the North and South oi the Oxus, 

By this Note the matter af the Afghini position on the Pamii^ 
wai5 referred tq the Anglq-RusstLiin l^amirs CDmmission of 
1895-96, That tribunal settled the question by clispassessing 
the Amir in favour of the Tsar. In the interval winch 
elapi^d betw^een Novemlier 1S915 and the assembly of the 
Coiiimissiurij a fresh skirmish took place at Vaims in 1894* 
when an Afghan post was wiped out by Cossacks, 

The disposal of the diffirulLies between Russia and Afghan¬ 
istan WHS preliminary to the real work of the Durand Mission, 
This task j the adjustment of the many grievances set in train 
by the forward movement was based upon many import:int 
and substantial concessions^ the existence of wluch caused 
Isigh hopes of tJje ultimate success of the Mission to be enter¬ 
tained. The assurance of assbtanc't^ in case of unprovoked 
aggressinn given in tSSo, and repeated in 1885^ was con- 
fumed» the subsidy of twelve lakhs increased to eightetm 
lakhs j and llie right to impc:irt m unit Ions of w'ar admitted. 
Furtlier, tliis additional engagement^ entered as Clause 11 + 
of the Durand Agreement, November 12 ^ 1S93, was con¬ 
tracted : 

The Govemraent ot India will at no time exercist^ liiteHcreuce 
in tbe territories lyi^E? ■ ^ - on tho fciide of AfghanisLan, nnd His 
Highness the .Amir win at no time exercise interlerence in the terrt- 
toric^ lying ... on the side of India. 

Two days after the conclusion of its labout^r November 
14, the Mission left Kaliuk sharing upon its arrival iu India 
in that prcjdigal distribution of honours w^hicb occsisionLilly 
reveals but a faint relation between cause and cffifct. 
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Liduded in tliese favours was Mr, PvnCj ivhc>se scr^'ices iin- 
doubtedJy had constituted limi a benchceni. factor in tho 
course of the negotiations. This gi^ntleman weis knightedp 
a. simiJar distinction falling to the chief of the Mission. Time, 
howevt?rj has disclosed the Durand Agreement to be 
merely pretentioiis and possessed of very indifferent qualities. 

Apart from the developments of the frontier policy under 
Lord Roberts p the evacuation of the Ningrahar valley after 
the Afghan War of 1878—80 contributed very largely to the 
Unsatisfaxtojy!' situation in which we at this time were placed. 
Had this petition, togetlier with Jelalabad, been retained^ 
wc should have ojt off the retreat of the Afridis. Orakzais, 
MobmafiflSj Swatis and others into Afghan territory. Under 
existing circumstances these tribes can make good their 
escape into Afghanistan, even receiving assistance from that 
ccjuntiy' when hard ]ire5sed. At the period of the Durand 
thu Ctjvemment of India laid claim to the entire 
region Duliind Ivhelj Molmiandstartp Asmar and Yaghistanj 
the latter embracing Chitral, Bajaur, Swat, Eimer, Dir, 
Cbilas and WacKiristan. Tlie Amir put forward a demand 
for Lhageh* the jVsmar vallev, which he previously had 
oceupiedp and objected to the orilis]:! pretensiun^. In point 
nf fact* tlie rights of the Govenimcnt of India had been 
i-dteady established by conquest jtud by moral superiority, 
since this zone* the home of border mffimrs, had alwa^'s 
required the watchful initiiitive of ei strong Government. 
The British position was* therefore, incontestable. More¬ 
over* since we were prepared to increase the subsidy of the 
Amir as a salve for t]ie extinction of his interest in 
the Chitral region, there wsls no need to recede from any 
point. In regard to matters diplomatic* occasion should 
have been taben Uy provide, bv a special dause in the trcaW 
h^r some proportion oi these additional lakhs being devoted 
by their recipient to the task of assisting our oum inilitaty^ 
authorities to draw the f^gg of die more turbulent frontier 
elements. This precaution ignored nor w as it <leemed 
n^:essar%^ to allot to the Mission the services of a survey 
officer Ultimately* after long discussion, the negotiations 
conclnded, wlkm it wris reveEded that at needless sacrifice 
the Asmar valicy, cummariding the approach to the Pamir- 
Ltntrm region Eind south-eastern AfgbanistHn and of great 
imj^rtance to strategic cunsidcrutions on the Indian frontier 
had bc^nsurrenderLd to the Amir* theBirmal tract, separated 
irom \\ azimtan, and an ethnic absurdity perpetrated where 
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the Mohnmndjs country had been di\^ded by the watershed 
of the Kuiiar and Panj-Kora rivers. Such a process of 
vixi^ection^ intolerable to a tribe who, although involved in 
constant dissension among themselves, were a united 
people, wiis at once resented. 

In a letter, addressed to the Viceroy of India before the 
Durand Mission had set out for Kabul, Abdiir Kahman 
had warned the Government of the consequence of interfering 
with tlie border tribes. He wrote: 

A 3 to froTitier tribes known by tiie numc of Yagbistaji, if 

they were includccL in my dEHninioTisi T should be able ta make them 
fight any enemy of iLngland and ni^.'Sdt, by the narne of a 

religious wiir^ uiitkr the flag of their co-ieligioias Muslim ruler (my¬ 
self), And these people being brave wsTriors and staunch Mahom- 
medans would make a very strong force to fight apainsrt any power 
which might iavado India or Afghanistan 1 will gradtiaby make 
ibem peaceful subjects iind good friends of Great Britain. But if 
you slid old cut them out of my dominjuins they w'lH neitber be 
of any use to yon not to me ; yon w^LU always be engaged in figlitinE 
or olber trouble with tlirm, and theyiviU always go on plundering. 
As long as your CovemmenL is sttKing and in peace, yon will be 
able to keep them quiet by a strong hand, but if at any time a foreign 
enemy appear on the Ix^rdcna. of India, these frontier tribes will be 
your worst enemies. You aiUEit remember that they are like a 
weak enemy wli<3 can bo held under the feet of a strong cncniy, as 
long as he is strong ; and the moment he Ceases to be strong enough 
to hold biru the weak one gets out of his bold anti attacl^ him in 
retnrn- In ynour cutting away friim me these frontier tribes who are 
people of Illy nationality and my religion, you will injure my prestige 
in the ejnes of my subjects, and will make me weak, and my v^cak- 
ncss is injuriDus for your Govermuejit. 

Early in 1S94 the Marquess of Lansdovvne had been 
succeeded by the Earl of Elgin, Lord Rosebciy' hud bet:ome 
Prime Minister^ and Abdur Ralutuin hud been in’irited to 
England, the invilutinn being cDdorsed by Sir Henry 
Fowler. Regarding the Durand legacy as a bequest to be 
ftdfilled and undeterred by the fact that frontier feehng 
w^as stiU liighly excited over the Mission to Kabul, the 
Government of India proceeded to appoint vaiiotis boundaty 
eninmissions. One, destined for the Afghaii-WazLrist:m 
border with orders to assemble on October at Dera Ismail 
Khan, included Messrs. King, Anderson, Grant and Bruce 
wilh an escort of 3000 soldiets. and irix guns. iVnotlier^ 
nieeting on December 3, at Linidi Khan a and intended 
for the Mohmond^Bajaur-Asmar boundary * comprised 
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Pulilical Csmrnissicnfts. Atfdtcal^ Swpiyr 

Mr. R. Udny. SurgeGn-Captaiji Colcmel Roldich* R.E. 

Mt. C. Has tings. Mt^Tabb. licut. ColdsInDeain, R.E, 

This action on the part of the Government of India 
nttrueted the attention of the Amir who summoned tlie 
Sipah Salai to Kabul from Jebdabad for a ctinference upon 
the subject. Rumours had already indicated Abdiir Rah¬ 
man’s oppfjsition to the Mohmand demarcation and storm 
clouds were gathering over the Knnar VEilley when, on June 
12 , the Commissioner of Peshawar, Mt- Ridiard lldny, 
cliief of the future boundary commission, issued the follow¬ 
ing indiscreet ijrodamatiou : 

PROCLAMATION. 

Mr, R, Commissioner and PesMai^^ar 

Divincn 

To all Bajanii. Mobmand, and otber tribes iahn-ibitin^ Hir country 
towards the liidiati Einpirct froin the Kabul river to the southem 
limit oi Chitral. from the boundary line now agreed upon between 
the British GoveratncTit and the Amir of AiuluiniiSt^in. 

(I) Whrrca;^ certaiD questions w'em caised regarding Ihe boundary 
between .Afghanistan and India, and as H.H. the Amir, as well bs 
the Indian Go^^erimietil, desired to hav'e thiit?e rpn^stinns clisposed 
of in an amicable and friendly manner, so that for the tuLure there 
may not be a difftrene^j of opinioii. and thought regarding the above 
matter between these tw't? kingdoms, who hvivc. treaties and engage¬ 
ments betw’ccn themselves. Tho Governmeiit of Great Britainp 
with the ennseat of H.H. the Amir of Afghajiistan+ during the month 
of Si’ptcmber iBpj—Rabbi-al-awral 13 ii H., sent a MCn-sirn? con¬ 
sisting of a few officers niider tlic leadership of Sir Mortimer l>nrand 
to Kabul. And by the Mercy of G<m 1 Almighty the tw'o Govern- 
cnents in a friendly ma n ner concluded an agreement, on November 
Up xSr>j — ? Jimi,^i-cibawaJ 1311 If,^ regarding the limits of thy 
counliy,' of H.H. the AniLr towards India, for hundreds of ^krohs} 
miles from Wakhnn on the nortli to Persia on the south, 

(5!) Tn this agreement it was decided between the two Governments, 
a^ady bound by agreements and etigagemcn1s+ that the Indian 
CjOvcmment will never interfere aL any time in the countries Iving cm 
that side of the line in the direction of Afghanistan, and that his 
HighncKs also will cau^ no interference at any Lime in tlm countries 
that may lie lying outside tfie boujidaA' line in the direction of India- 

{3) the object of demarcating this lf>ng boundary with 

facility and celcritv'', it was agreed upon by Uie t^ro kingdoms, already 
bound by treaties and engagementa, to divide ttUH boundary line iulo 
Lertain parts, and each part of this hne should be marketi where it is 
found necessary by the British and Afghan CommissioDeisi. 
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( 4 ) Tlifiirclore I stud thia ptoclaiii^iLon to yoUp that I have betn 
appointed Commiswoner hy the Government of Indlji to doioarcate 
th^t portion ot lilt J-jonndbLfv wMdi pert^inFi to the tribes iiotcd at 
the beginning of this proclamatiam In thk tondition of atfaiis 1 
fihall probably Eftart fcihortly towarcifi Afghan Mndts for Asmar^ and 
being joLni.'il at this place by a Comitiiti^iinncr appointed by H.H. 
the AmiTp demarcate the boiindiiies of Afgh anis tan froni Chanak 
towards the Kabul nvcr, I silialL thcn.T I hopcp be able to |}oint out 
the boundary^ on the spot. Until this is tlooc it hi not an easy 
matter for me to explain the exairt features of the boundary. Uot 
at prcsicot a briil akctdi of the boundun-wiU be understood by you 
Iroin the following details: 

tS) Whereas the kingdom nf Great Britain has agreed that H.II. 
the Amir should retain in. his ptissession tin? ton ntry^ o f Asmar on the 
north to Chanak situated on the Kunar river, or the river of Kash- 
l£,ar^ the bwjuitdary demarcration will commence from Chanak in a 
south-westerly direction up to Ksmar, and at a distance of a few 
English miles from the bank of the Kunar rlwr towards Bajanr. 
Fresm Kunar the bt^undary line goes southwards* and, taking a 
bend, ascends the hills close to Satala Sar., which hills divide the 
watershed between the Kunar and Pauj-kora rivers. From Sataia 
Sat the boundary Hue pa^sses over the crest of the bill+ on one side 
of which the waters friimi the Dag IIlSIh fall into the Panj- 

kora river* whilst the waters on the other side passing through the 
Satala valley, fall into the Kabul river. And in the centre of this 
hill htis tlic Kotal of Satala. The extreme end of the boundary 
tonches the Kabul river In the vicinity^ of Polos!. 

(b) From a review of the abov-c details yon will understand that 
in addition to the coLintries watered by the Kunar river w^hlch lie 
towards the limits of the Indian domiriions, H.H. the Amir has 
agreed not to interfere in all that country' the eastern waters of 
which fall into the P.ruj-kora ri^ur;, nor to interfere or stretch his 
hand in that quarter of the Mohmaud country the waters of which 
iah into the Kabul river below Pblosi. 

On tills account your futmre concenas and tclatiDnsbip will lie 
solely with the British Covenunent and no one else, and I have a 
hope that by degrees there will Im> the same bonds oi friendship 
bctwxcn you on the one part, and m>'3eF and the frontier oflicejs 
of the British GqvcniTiiciit on the other part+ which has cidsted 
between the said officers and other tribefj who reside outside the 
limits of the boundaries of the Besha\%‘aj District, 

18 J The last request Is that you should firmly believe, and ou this 
point I will give you every assurance and satisfaction, that the 
Covemmcrtt of India has no Intention of going beyond thcM! limits. 
wliJch form the p^eiieni boundaries of the Indian Empire, and that it 
has no desire to misi: ilicll in any way with the affairs of your cokintry. 
Written on the ytb ol Zu'l-hijjah ijn H.— June JS94. 
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Since nothing whatever had been decided about the 
Mohnipiiid line* the publication of stich a rescript weis a 
most Improper and provoca-tive proceeding. The Aniir was 
offended, while the Sipali Salar retaliated by destroying 



all copies of the proclamation tiijil found their way across 
the border. No doabi, too, it was a &ense of lingering 
irritation iwhich a little later caused Abdur Rahman to 
repudiate the Durand Agreement, wliexe H concemed the 
Mohmand'Bajaur region, Ghuhim Haidar made tiic views 
of the Amir quite dear at a meeting with Mr. K. Udny 
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and Surgeon-Cajitain McNa.bb on August 12, in Jelalabad. 
T be Si pah Saliir there rejected entirely the proposed 
di\T3ion of the Mohmand^, claiming^ in place of the Panj- 
kora-Kunar line, to exercise jurisdiction over them do^m 
to the Peshawar valley. Similarly^ the Alghan Comniaiider- 
in-Cbief refused to secede an inch of KafiristciJi. Troubles 
also followed in the “wake of the Bruce mission. Breaking 
camp t>n October r, and marching vui the Gomul valley 
into Southern Wajiristpin, the laager at Want) was attacked 
by the Wasirls on November 3, with such success that an 
expLidition under Sir William Lockhart was inunediately 
sent against them. In the end the boundar^'^ from the 
Gomul in the south to the Tochi and the Kurram in the 
nofth^ was settled, the solution of the Mohmand impasse 
on April 9, 1895, being due sukly to the fact that detailed 
for duty on the Mohmand-Bajaur section was the most dis¬ 
tinguished suTwey officer of his day—Colonel (now Sir Thomas) 
Holdirh- Tn no wise rebuded by the remarkable deficien¬ 
cies of tbe Durand Agreement nor the discrepuncies of the 
LIdny manifesto, this officer contrived through clever adapta¬ 
tion of aVEUlabk geographical data to evolve something of 
a border line, alLliougli no part ol the bDimdary defined 
south of the Hindu Kush bore any relation to the frontier 
laid down by Durand or Udny. 

Events in the Mohmand country w^ere not confined to the 
excitement emanating from the proposed dehmitation of 
the hinterland. During the last fi^^e years an Afgliaii 
freebooter from Jandol, IJiura Klian^ had made hold bids 
for supremacy alternately against the Khan of Jandol and 
the Mir of Dir, uniting with the one against the other as 
lus interests clictated and opportunity scr\'ed. Success 
attended him when, in an attempt to occupy part of the 
Kunar valley, upon w hich xAbdur Kaliman had already cast 
eyes, he w as badly defeated by Ghulam Haidar. Tn due 
course he recovered and re-establishing his rule over Dir 
iuiil Naw^agai, he contracted an alliii.mce with Shir Afzal, 
lately Mt^htar of Chitral. At the moment this man was a 
fugitive; and, as sucli^ a cat's-paw^ of the Amir of Afghanistan 
fi'om whose aistody he had been peitnilted to escaj>e, since 
Abdur Rahman w^as proposiug to step into his shoes if any 
conspicuous rcsiiU attended Umra Khan’s operations in 
Chitral. Ghulam Haidar and Umia Khan had 

come to terms upon a basis which furnished the Afghan 
king-maker with supplies, volunteers and ammunition. 
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If nature of the agreement between Abdur Rahman and 
Shir Afjsal were never entirely disdtj&ed, the character of the 
underaljiuding between the Si pah Saliir of the Amir of 
Afghanistan imd the progressive niflian from Jandol was 
sfmn cnntimied. iSs Glinbim Haidar w^atched over the 
welfare of the Udny party in the Lower Kiinar valley, the 
situation shifted early in the New Year lA 1895 from the 
Mohrujuid country to Cliitral. Here the sudden appearance 
of Uinra Khan at the head of a motley force on behalf of 
Shir Afzal had precipitated a dynastic war*. While Umra 
Klian Seized Kala Drosh in Lower Chitral proclaiming Shir 
Afzal, the Hritish agent in Gilgit, Dt« (now' Sir George) 
Robertson, advancing from that station threw himself 
into Cliitral and set up a «raclet of the reigning family as 
the rightful mier, Umra Khan, supported by large numbers 
of w ell-armed Afghan infantry from the Sijjah Sahir's c:;mip 
at Asniar and plentifully siippUed with Kabul breech¬ 
loaders and ammunition, advanced against Dr. Hobertson, 
iiiflleLidg upon liim a caeshing defeat. The effect of this 
disaster on British prestige was in a measure effaced by the 
plurk and detemiliiation of the Chitral garrison, tiefone 
whom, on March 3, 1^95^ Umra Khan seltJed himself for 
a siege. Hia triumph w'as short lived, since on April iS, 
the investment W£kS rudely disturbed by the arrival t>f 
Colonel Kelly with 650 men from Gilgit. By then, tfjo, a 
larger force had taken the field^ lor General Sir Robert Low, 
at the liead of 15 jOO 0 soldiers with 30,000 traiisi>ort animals 
and 10,000 follow'^ers, had embarked upon a campaign in 
the Swat-Baiaur-Chitral conntiy'n 
Through the accidence of those events matters had come 
to an absolute dead-lock in the Mohmnnd-Bajaur-.Asmar 
region. The Udny commission had been withdrawn with 
r^nly a part of its work accomplished, the chief receiving the 
honour of knighthood fcjr his services. Ekeivhere, too, 
the situation was imsatisfactory. The border IribcE^ 
a]aimed at the prospect of enforced demarcation, their 
fears accentuated by the estabHslTment oi military posts at 
Wano, in the Tochi and Kunam valleys, on the Malakand— 
the key to Sw at—at Chakdara w here the Panj-kora had been 
bridged, and nn the Samana ridgej, trembled for their in- 
deptmdence. Moreover the presence of these sur^^ey purties 
w’as constantly used for the purpose of exploiting trib;d 
sentiineiit by Ghidam Haidar^ who w^oukl not ha^y acted as 
he did williQut very definite instructions and very acute 
knowledge of the Amir's s^unpatlues* Abdur Rabmsm 
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wiiS Lhus engaging in a double game. Exercising a potent 
inimical authority over events in the Chitral crisis, os that 
affair waned he was at pains to shovv his amiability towards 
Great Britain. In April 1895+ almost stmnltaneously with 
the raising of the Chitral siege. Nasr UUah left Kabul on liis 
visit to England. He arrived in London in May^ lea\iiig for 
Kabul in the following August, the rectpiei^t of a G.CALG* 
and the bearer of a similar honour to his brother Habib 
LTiah, The real purport of the Mission^ to secure authority 
to open direct relations between Kabul and Hie India Office 
as well as ^rith the Viceroy and to establish official repre¬ 
sentation in London^ failed. The Amir of Afghanistan 
professed to find a slight in the curt refusal of the Tm- 
jserisd Govemnieiit to accede to liia requests,, and was in high 
dudgeon. NcverthclosSj there was nothing remarkable in 
this rejection of the Amiris petition. Sir Henrj^ Fowler, 
however, committed a blunder in sanctinnmg an in^^tati(m 
which led merely to tlie ventilation of grievances and paved 
the way for those preposterous claims to mdejx^ndent sove¬ 
reignty whicli di?i tin fibbed the later yeans of Al>dnr 
Rahman’'5 rule, and+ since his demise^ Iiave ranked among 
the m^iny pretensions of Habib Ullah. 

By the autumn of 1S95 the Chitral imbroglio had been 
straightened, and tlie remaining months of the year were 
occupied with the prCMCeedings of the Pamir Boundary Com¬ 
mission and the doings of the Afghan army in Karris tan. 
Here Abdur Rahman had embarked upcjn a brief campaign, 
which, after forty of actual w^arfarc, terminated In 

the spring of r8g6. Aside from these operations^ interest 
in the frontier situation was riveted upon the cnrioiLS 
theological studies which Abdnt Rahman had been pur^ 
suin^ in Kabul. Expectations were also raised by com- 
mumcations eridently passing between Ghulam Haidar 
and the principal border fanatics Said Akbar of the Aka 
Khels, the Sarlor Fakir—the Mad MuUali of the Swat—and 
the Hadda MuUah. After much labour and while the letters 
were in exchange, Abdur Rahman had composed a treatise, 
the Twakim-ud-din, expounding the merits of the jehad 
or holy war, and the rirtnes of the ghtui. Satisfied with this 
work, at the close of 1895^ he r<mvened for the Nauroz 
Jestival, March 21, iSg6, a great convocation of mullahs 
diawm from all parts of his dominions and the Indo-Afghan 
borderland as well^ at w hich he dilated upon the essential 
principles of that doctrine which specially enjoins the 
extinction of the infidel. It was a dangerous' w^ay to secure 
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his recognition as one of tlie supreme heads of Islam, and 
(ihviously antagtmisfir tn the preservation o£ liarmonioiis 
rtlations between tlie tribe^en and the Government of 
India. After much eaniest exhortation the holy men were 
dismissed, cumlorted by many gilts and grarious words. 
Concerned at the action of the Amir and compelled to notice 
the conduct of Ghulam Haidar, the Viceroy of India (Earl of 
ElgkiJ on May 2^ iSgGt addressed to Abdur Rahonma remon- 
strance upon the unfriendly attitude of bis frontier oflicials. 
TIae reply from Kabul is best illustrated by tbe acGon of 
some mullahs who liad been sumnioned to the Naurox fes¬ 
tival. At the Id of Pilgrim age p May 2"^, the title Zia-ul-Millat 
wa ud-DiUpthe Light of the Nation and Religion^ was offered 
to Abdur Rahman, When confirmation of tliis tribute had 
been received from the whcAe of Afghanistan tlin Amir adopted 
it at a spetdal Ihirbar on August 24, at the same time appro^ 
priatmg to himself the further dignity [if King of Islam. 

Save for these occurrences in Kabul, a few riuLs in the 
Toclii vaUey in Februaryj and the conclusion of the work 
of the Pamir Boundary^ Commission ttie year i8(j6 was 
undisturhed. Intrigues were afoot^ however, and emissiLries 
of the Maliommednn religion^ in the shape of bigoted tra¬ 
velling fakirs, were out as the perfenhd exponents of a 
Moslem crusade. Early in May i897p Abdiir Ralimart recei ved 
at Kabul with great state a Turkish visitor from Constanti¬ 
nople. A few hours later on the sfune day the Amir sum¬ 
moned all the mullahs ol the cit5’^ to a private audience. 
Meauw'hile correspondence p;issed betw’ccn tJie leading 
lights of the Moslem world on both sides of the frontier, 
and evidences of unrest mid disaffection were increasing. 
With suspicions lulled bv eighteen months' comparati\ie 
calm, or set at rest by the fact that the Chitral reliefs 
had been unmol^ted, the frontier poUtical officers ui the 
Tnchi explored routes^ made suo^eys and constructed roads 
in continuation of the proteoLi\"e works wdiicli w^re begun in 
the Toclii valley so soon as that nrea was occupied. The 
fuclii lies only a little north of Waziiistan and so close to 
W'ano that the \\ aziris were readily roused to aveTiige them¬ 
selves by the mullahs when opportunity offered. It came 
- with th^:; \isit of Mr. Gee, the politicsd officer in Tochi, 
to Maizar, June to, x&g", wffien a treacherous attack was 
made upon the party and 72 casualties inllicted. In spite 
ot the extreme heat of tills month retaliatory measures were 
at once put into exec u Lion, General Corrie Bird taking the 
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field \iith 700D soldiers, 10,000 transport ammals and -^doo 
followers. 

The mullahs were now actively extolling the cau.se of 
the jahad to tlieir disciples when^ tlie persistent efforts of 
the Hadda Elullah to excite Mahonmiedan famiticism in 
Swat, Bajanr and Dir unexpectedly furthered bv 

the appeaiancc in Swat of flie Mad Mullah. The companion 
of the Iladda Mallah in his recent stay in Kabul, he had 
come direct from the Afghan capital, declaring everywhere 
that a holy war had been proclidmcd. Under the enthusiasm 
inspired by the eloquence of this restless spirit, the Mad 
t akir’s progress through Swa t was in the nature of a triumph. 
Thana had declared itself for him, w-hen on July 25 , the 
f^ of tlie storm broke over Malakand and Chnkdara. 
By Augvist 15 a. faeld forc^ of two brigades under Mnjor- 
tknerEd Sir Bindon Blood arrived at Malakand, where the 
opposing tribesmen numbered 20,000 men. Meanwhile 
thfi apostles of the movement lofjked to Kabul for their 
orders. Letters and prodarnatioirs, purporting to describe 
the jUnir’s interest in it, were issued; and, as the tribes rallied 
to his call Haddu Mullal], rel^^ing upon the kindly offices of 
Uiulam H.-iidar and emulating the example of the Mad 
bakir, kd on August 7, an attack against the British frontier 
post at ShabkLiddiirx ITufnrtuiiiitt^ly for Indo-Alghaii rc- 
lations the muster fur this affair contained, besides several 
thoi^and Molunands, a large propoiiioii nf Afghans from 
the Ivunar vidley, the Khugiani countr>% the Lauglmiiin imd 
Jelalabad distiict.s, the Basawal and Ilazamao \Tllages 
and soldiers m plain clothes from tlie Kabul garrison It 
was no longer poa.sible for the Govemnient of India tn ignore 
the complicity of t]ie Mghan frontier officials. So pro¬ 
nounced was tlieir sympathy with the rising that Abdur 
Raliman addressed a Jiramn to tlie Sipah SaJar, containing 
an expression of liis gruTC displeasure at their raiscondiict 
Matters had gone too far to be adjusted by such 
means and on August 13, 1897, Sir ffichard Udny.'instru¬ 
mental with Bngiidier-General (nmv Major-General Sir 
Edmond) Elies, who was commanding at Peshawar, in aban- 
donmg the Khyber Pass to the misiipported custodv of 
Afndi mihtia, directed an emphatic remonstrance to" the 
Amir of Afghanistan. His Highness vras ifjfonned of the 
nature of the reports which had reached the Government of 
India, and ivas required to take immediate steps to recall lii.s 
subjects and to prevent the rt^jetitiun of so exceedingly grave 
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an offence. After reminding the Amir that liic Vio^y, m 
Mav liEid called his Higlmess's attention to the untaetidly 

conduct of the Sipah Sahu, the letter concluded as follows : 

It is impossible that Alghan Mpoys can have joinisd in this attack 
witliiOiit the knowledge of the Sipab Salar, and the Yltoroy ^ 
strained to warn your Highness tlmt, if you do not control the 
Sipah Salar. or withdraw him ftom hi."* command on th« frontier, 
yout Higbness must be held t'Cspoasibif^ for his attiona^ 

Abdur Rahman replied at once to the charges of the 
riovemment of India, returning it denial and reading the 
concspondcnce at a Kabul Durbar held on August iB, m 
commemoratioti of his assumption of the title Zia-nl-Jlihat 
Wit ud-Dln. Facts were a little too strong for much 
iinportaTice to be a-ttachtd to this rtjfLitati<Jrt , but reoukCp 
which had now been administered, WJtrncd him, doubt^ss, 
that the limits of Government patience in his dkection ha<l 
been reached. Correspoudence on the question became 
protracted, and the initial response from Kabul liad barely 
been received when a further bllip was given to the fightiiig 
on the frontier. For sever id days, as early as August lb, 
warnings had been received that the Afndis were preparing 
to descend upon the Khyber. It was further stated that 
this area of operations would be increased by a simultaneous 
attack flora tiic Orakaais against the Sarnana ridge in 
‘support of Llie Afridi movement. To its substajuent con* 
fusion the Indian Government at the time w;is relying upon 
reports from Sir Richard Udny, Commissioner of Peshawar, 
and Brigadier-General RUcs, w'hose conception of the scrious- 
Tiess of the situation did not prompt him to employ m 
support of the p(BtS2in the Khyber any portion of the 
r 0,000 men lying idle under his command. Equally svith 
those of Sir Richard Udny, the exertions of General KUfiS upon 
this occasion were very 'disappointing. 

On August 17, when no less a frontier personage than 
llalik Aiuin Khan reported that an Afridi lanakar of 10,000 
men accompanied by 1500 mullahs was preparing to descend 
upon tlie Khyber, Sir Richard Udny tedegraphed to 
Simla: 

I am watcblng eveats in Qrakiai lUid Alridi coimtiy very Care¬ 
fully from ^ii'w aide, and all «iy reports fram reliable savroes say ttat 
up to date them is no serious or {;eneral niovvment, either aniory 
Orakiais ot Atridis. . . . 

Two days later, August 19, Brigadier-General Riles, tele- 
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graphing to Simla, statea that Sir Eiclmrd Udny had in- 
loniied him that MaJik Amin Khan’s infomiaiion was much 
adding that Captain Barton, Commamlaiit 
of the kliyber rifles, had reported the Afridi gathering to be 
smaller than onginjilly imagined. On the next day, Ang^t 
30, alarmed at the grotty of his portion and advised bv 
,/j the Peshawar forces. Sir Richard 

Ldny witlidrew Captain Barton from his post at Liindi 
Kotal After considtation with Colonel Asiam Klian and 
Bngadier-G^eral Elies, on the same day in a tcleerfim to 
the 1 unjab Government, he advocated, in spite of the ohiec- 
lo^ of Colonel AsLim Khun to snch a ixilicy, the leaving 
of the defence of the Khyber positions to the unsupported 

levnes. in accordance with the terms 
of the Khyber Agreement of i88i by which the Airidis were 
made rfspvmsible for the safety of the pass. In this singular 
pom of v’jew Bngadier-Gcneral EUes concurred, con ten t- 

condition of affairs with a 
laint-heartcd and useless promenade in the direction of 
Jamrad Meanwhile, witli assistance withheld, disaster 
w^ dehberatety invited. So it happened that, on August 
mHtit Richard Udny, in a telegram to the Govem- 

i?w ^ Iniha, again referring to the terms of the 
^Srecinent, the advancmg wave of the Afridi tide 
of Aii. Masjid, From early morning ' 

tL^Tk*?' Afndi m a brief, bloody struggle 

to thirstronghold, f™e 

1 eJd out agumst their cwm tribesmen unfU unsupported n- 

possible. Fort Maude and .\li 

capitulating almost at the moment wheX 
the Orak 2 ais were advuncmg to the attack against tlie 
There the position was cleared by General 

o-,tt!nL reinforced tlie garrisoiLS, dissi- 

pated his victory in an ignominious withdrawal harried bv 

!l? blundering thus accomplislied at this 

flS^Kbyter.^ iiresoiution had effected in respect of 

In whatever degree the Amir of Afghanistan by his letter 

?reltS^’?n himself from ev^ts 

S^ITfrtS Af^b^!; the exodus of armed 

irom Afghan territory contimied to meet with nniir 

passiv^e resistance from the frontier officials. Under pressure 
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of accimiulatiiig'l;evideTice, forwarded direct from Kabul 
by the British agent, the Viceroy of India on August 30. 
1897, addressed a furtlicr communication to Abdur Rahman, 
ill the course of which, he wrote " 



+ + , ]t bi ri^ht that I tpU ycjxaf fliylmess that the 

infGnDatioD Tvhjcb ] have received mdteates that tTihrtmeii frttm 
yoar ^li^hne^'s ttrritcjric:s have jninBd the iMnliali of Hadda, and 
liijvc in other respects comnutted aggresion against tlie Briiiih 
Govennnent, Budies oJ mtti Ucm JclaUibad db&tnct crossed ttw 
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Kabul rtvcT opealy wltli flags flying nnd drums bcEtting, After the 
light at Sfiabkaddar they returned in the iBtm; manner, carrvinp their 
dead and helping their wounded, On the side of Khost numbers of 
camels stolen from my troopg in Diwar have been tahen across the 
liordcr. and it is even reported that these camels have been ordered 
to be collected by Sirdar Sherindll Khan. Yoor Highness will 
no doubt Tocognise the propriety of directing the restoration of 
camels belonging to the Government of India, which have been 
stolen and curried into Afghan territory'. 

Your MiglmesH has said that " tribesmen can never join such 
a movement openly for fejir of me. If any one has come he must 
liave gone secretlyithat I now a_sk vmir Highness, in. accordance 
with those assurances of friendship wliicli you have so readily made, 
is that yon will publicly announce to the tribesmen llirongh your 
loc.d ofiicers that, if they cros.s the border and join in disturbances 
against the British Government, they will incur yonr displeasure. 
The belief is cntcrtaiiiiid by many misguiderJ persons that they wdl 
not incur your Highness’s dLspleasurc by acting in a hostile maimer 
l^ainst llm British Government, and this belief can be dispelled 
11 your Hughiicsa'a locid officers will keep watch along the Kabul 
nver anrl at other places in order to prc^-ient vour Hightiess’g subjects 
from crossing the frontier with fiostile intentiems, whether secretly 
or openly. 1 ask yotir Highness, therefore, to issue orders to this 
cifect. ^ + , 


Before the Amir could reply to tlie letter of August lo 
from the ’Viceroy, a deputation of Afridi elilet^, wbow 
intentions ^rtamly lent colour to the Vicerov^s plaint 
amved at Jelalabad at ro^^te to Kabul for the porpcj^e oi 
pr^ubng a ptitioti to Abdur Rahmaji. This doc^unt. 
dated September 5, 1897, was ns follows : 

The British Gcft'crninetit haa been from olden times cradunllv 
cri^aching upon our country, and e%'ert upon Afghan toTritorv 
and has erected forts at varions pflint.^ vrithin our borders We 
have complamed of this to the Afglian Govcrninent on nuw 
occasions, but your Highness hus paid no attention to om- com- 
pl^ta. T^efore, bei^ helpless and having regard to Islam 
and our coiKt^cy m rchgion. we have itow. under the guidance of 
God, opened the door of jehad in the face of the said Government 
Md we have severed our connection with them in every way We 
have plundered and destroyed five forts on the Samana above 
Hanp, one fort at Slunauri. at the foot of the Eiamana, in British 
temtory. one fort at the Ubian Pass, near Kohat, etc,, etc. 'rbere 
are, however, ^ec big forts on the top of the said mountain fthe 
SamanaJ winch have not been taken yet. By the jjmee of God 

tLkTn?th"^ and hum these also. All the people Stirah ha^ 
taken np their poaibon on the top of the mountain tSamaaaj; and 
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flt its base, from Kqbat to the Rud-i-Kurman in the district of 
Kunram the frontier oI the Ornkiai miis, and the tribesmen have been 
m nkin g jVAad Irom time to timo within their respetlivc iimits. 
Wo will never consent to tender otir gdlcgiance to the Britisli Govern- 
men! and become their aabjects. We will never give np the reins of 
authority of onr country to the hands of the Goverumcot. On the 
Contrary we ate willing to tender ont ahegiance to the Ixing of IshLin. 
It Lj incumbent on the Government of Islam not only to look after 
onr ifltcrvsts, and consider our position, but that of the whole of 
Afghanistan^ "We therefons send these eighteen ]JCr?Kjns Irom 
among our Maliks^ MullahSn and Eldere, with our petitigns to your 
Highnesses presencor We are at present engaged in a feAtid on the 
Samana range^ and we request that your Highness will be pleased 
to do what is Igr otir good and benefit ; aiidj. by the grace of Gf^d, we 
will act up to your Highn-ess'p in^-tructions, because we leave tlie 
cond uc L an I management of our aitairs in the hands of your Highness 
in cvEiy' respect. We have naed our en deavunm with our tribcsmrn to 
do service to your Highness. is the time to gain the object of 

vour Highness. All the Moslems ate now at the disposal of your 
Highness in Lhc sha^ of regular troops, artmefy and money. II the 
British prove victurious, they will ruin the Moslems. Hm services 
to be done on this side may bo left to us by your Mighntss. We hope 
that after the iTcrusal of our petition your Highness will favour 
us with a reply. 7 Jiaftticj-Safli,, 1^15 { September 7, 1^97)' 

This prayer of the Afridis had not reached Kabul, when 
a further Icttefi September 6j was 5vent to the Amir frcuu 
the Gawmment of India, anticipating Afghan assistance 
in catclung the Hadda Mullah should lie escape into the 
lyunar valley. Meanwhile, the aspect of the precise rela¬ 
tions existing tietween Kabul and the revolting tribesmen, 
and disduiied by this deputation from the Afridi jirga 
was not very much improved when, on September lO^ Abdur 
Kahman^ in acknowledging the letter of August 30, wrote: 

. . , 1 hstve ordered the local officers to keep watch on jVfghan 
subjects to Uiu best of their ability, and prevent them from joining 
ainllah Hadda. . + , Ko tribesmon from my territciriffl can do such 
an act in an open miinner. Souie of them, however, bavt: great 
faith in^ Mullah Hadda, and irt is p^jtseible that thev may have 
joined him during the night, truv^iUiiig Hkg thieves by unfrequeuted 
reads. Haw is it possible to keep \*'ateh on thieves duriag oights 
along Such an c^ensivo frontUir ?. - Ify land friend, snch an 
arrajigcmeut could Only be ^KK^ible by poatiiig about iD,Doa soldiers 
on all the mountain tops and at all tlie fords Lu that district. 
Then they will be able to execute properly such an aTranccment, 
o rvnse how would it bc"^possible to stop tltt people who arc 
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famiJiar with the C43LJiiUf>' ? If the wcU-known roads be guarded 
them, they can owing to ihetr knowledfiC o£ the country 
find paths over moimt^nss and through desert tracts to cross tiit 
frontier. As iar as possible^ however, tho local o&cials have t>eea 
watching and will watch any open movements of tho tribes¬ 
men. 

An regards the dead and the wounded whom yonx Excellency 
writes tliat the tribesmen carried away with them after the fight at 
Shabkaddar* 1 beg to stato that, if they have brought back their 
dead Secretly^ they have already. fiocarJing to their custom^ buried 
them, and now no trace can be obtamed of them. As to the 
wounded^ if questions be asked tlicy explain that they are always 
eiigaiged in tribal fends, with one another^ and tlicy often kill and 
w^ound one anotlicr, and that the wounded men have received 
their wounds in such tribal feuds j and, a$ the witnesses belong to 
the peophf concerned, it is difficult to prove anything contraiy 
to what they allege, ^ . 

As regards the camels which the Waziri thieves stole from tlic 
troops LQ Dawar. and brought to Khost w-hctc they sold them to the 
inhabitants^ 1 have to .-itatc that Sirdar Sheri ndd Klian has ordered 
the Owners of the camels to keep them safe. If your Eicclkney 
considers it necessary that ihc camels should bo taken back Ironi 
them, theOj as tlic inhabitants of Khost hav'C bought the camels 
Irom the Waziri thieves, the price currant in the tiontitry should be 
given to them and the camels taken back, so that the people of 
Khost may not sn€er loss . . , I 

The air of truculent triumpli wliicli pervaded tliis com- 
nutiication elicited no rebuke. Naturally enough a govEiti- 
merit, which made no effective preparation to protect the 
native guards of British posts in their hour of need^ w^ould 
hesitate to take exception at the tw'ist of a Persian pItraseK 
fwo^days later^ September I2, the same strain of insolence, 
coupled with many amiable sentiments, could be detected 
in the reply to the Viceroy's letter of September 6. With 
remarkable effrontery^ Abdur Rahman expressed the fear 
that collisions might occur in the Kunar valley between the 
Afghan" and British force^^ if the pursuit^of Hadda Mullah 
were pushed too far in that direction. 

Events, culminating with the fall of Baraghari fort on 
September 12, w'ere making it incumbent to administer 
sharp punishment to the Afridis \ and the Tirah held force, 
60pOOQ strong, was concentrated at Kohat under Lieutenant- 
General Sir WiMam Lockhart for this purpose. Concerned 
at the dislocation of border affaits, at the loss of revenue 
attendant upon the dosing of the Khyber, and deriving 
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ail mspiriiLjcm from tli6 rnagni tilde of Llie force vriiicli waa 
collectinf^ for service with (jeneral Lockhart^, the Atnir him- 
self from this time became less obstructive, withdrawing 
his owTi troops from ontlying posts, refusing to harbour 
armed lugitives and itiming a very cold ahoufder to those 
who invoked his aid. In conscouence of tliis change of 
front he reiused to permit the Afridi elders to come to Kabul, 
detaining them in Jelulab^d while he posted in public 
ill tlie capital on Scptcmher 23, the following reply i 

I have perused ytmt petitions, all of which were with one objcLt, 
1 now vixite to you in reply tiutt it is eighteen years f^ince T came to 
KabuJ^ Hnd yon know yourselv^e^ that I weut to Kiiw-dl Piudi (in 
April 18S5J by the TOiybnr route. In coosidcration of my friend¬ 
ship with the British Government I had gone to their country us 
their guest, and on my way I lound many of your tribe^iTiien on both 
sides of the pass^ wlif j made salaams to me. If wh^t you state now 
true, Wfliy did you not tell me at that time about the matter^ so that I 
might have cmdecTcd with H.E. Lfae Viceroy about it ? Some 
years nfter this when the boundarr was being IniJ down. Sir XTnr- 
tlrner I) uranci passed thro ugh the Kh vber and oame to Kabul. Ad tlie 
irontier tribesmen knew of this, and saW' Bie Mission with thtiir own 
eyes, did not tlien your Multahs^ and Lind Eldcirs 

izciru^ to mp When Sir ^lortimer Durand came vAth. authority to 
settle tlie bonndary* so that T could have dhsciiiscd the matter with 
him P At that time you all remained silent, and silence indicates 
CQiistntr I do not Irnow on what account now a breach has taken 
place between ji'ou and tho English. BnL after v^on ha\^ fought 
wHth them, and displeased, liicm, ^t>u inform me. 

1 haw entered into an alliance \rith the British Covernment 
in regard to matters oE State^ and np to tlio prts^rnt time no breach 
uf the agreement has occurred from the side of the British^ not¬ 
withstanding that they are Chrisliurus, Wc are Moslems and 
lollovreTS of the religion ol the Prophet, and also of the four Kahrfs 
of the Prophet, How can we then commit a breach ot an agreement ? 
Whnt do ynn say ab^iut the verse in tSte Koran—FulfU your 
promise ; to fulfil your promise La the first dutj' nf a Mobs™, Cod, 
Cm the day wh^n the first promise ivas takeix, asked aU Lhe creatnres 
whether he was thnir God or not. They said, Yes, you are our 
Gcci and our Creator,'^ Therefore, on the day ol the resurrection 
the fiESt qnestion will be ahant the obstr^mnee of agreements. 
Infidels and Mcwlems will thus be distinguished by this test. Yon 
W’ill thus 3ce that the matter uf the agreement is of great importance, 
Iwill nevpT^ Without cause or occasion, swerve Irom an agreement, 
because the English, up to the present time, have in no w'ay de¬ 
parted fron? the line of boundary' luid down in the map they have 
agrved upon with me. Then why should I do so ? To do so will 
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be from justice. I cazmot, at tbe instance of a few tntcrestecJ 
people, brinfs isnoininjr on and iny people. 

Wliat you have done wiLb your ov^-ti liancls vou mnst now carry 
on your ot*ti back^. I have no thin g to do witli you. You ate 
the befit judge d youi affairs* Now that yon have got into trouble 
(literallyI spoiled the nia.tter) yon want me to help yoiir You have 
allowed the time when matters might have been ameliorated to 
filip by. Now I cannot say or do anything, I have sent back from 
Jeiaiabad the Malik? you had deputed to me* I them each a 
/ur7£i and ten rupees lor their riKad expenses, and I did not trouble 
them to come to Kabul. 

In spite of the Amir’s attitude towards the Afridi deputa- 
titm on September 23^ and his emphatic deniiil of the com- 
plicity of Ghulam flaidar in his letter to the Viceroy on 
August 18* evidence of Afglian participation was again 
impleusaiitly prominent, negotiations tor peace with c^rtuin 
of the tribd factions being complicated by the acts of the 
Afghan commander-ui-chief. On one occasion, September 
when the Hadda Mullah had been compelled to disperse 
an Afghan laskkar by s|>ecihc orders from the Amir, Ghulam 
Haidar had sent the fakir mcouruging messages, a pre¬ 
sent of five British rifles, cartridges and a horse. Five 
weeks later Major Deanes political agent in the-Dsr-Stvat- 
CJiitral country', complained on October S that Iw-o mulc^ 
loads of ammunition sent by Umra Khan from Kabul 
had pjisseil through Ghnlam Haidar’s camp at *\s!iiar; 
while a few days pre\inusly Sir Bindon Blood had reported 
from Pjuij-kora, ^ptember 28: 

The firga told the native political assistant that the Sipab Saligr 
had encouraged them to attack the troopSn promL^ing ummunitiDn 
as well as compensation in kiud for any hi?? of graiu. . . . 

Again, when the Mahmimds finally submitted, dreading 
Kabul reprisals for their ^rrender they begged to be pro¬ 
tected from Abdur Rahman and Ghulam Haidar. Although 
these were merely the under-cmrents of the situation as it 
apiseared at the outset of the Tirah campaign in 1897, by 
the close of those operations in i8gS tribesmen of all de¬ 
nominations of fanatical obstinacy were alluding to the 
encouragement which they bad recei\ned from the Sipuh 
Salar and Abdur Rahman. Over the singular propensity 
for blundering w^hich distinguished the elect in these two 
yeans ^md the protracted misfortunes attending Anglo- 
Indian arms during the long series of minor waxs which 
concluded with the Tirah, it h pemussible at length to draw 
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the veil. In any case, the Tirab^ no less a stage in the course 
of Anglo-Afghan history than wete the earlier occurrenceSj 
is of fading interest in this little survey j the trend of 
affairs passes, almost with rehcf^ to cunsideration of the 
happier prospect which the advent oi a new Viceroy, Lord 
Cnizon of Kedleston, January 1899, inaugurated for India 
itself and of the more encouniging note introduced into 
Imperial relations with the spheres beyond its borders* 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ANGLO-AFGHAN R£LATIONS^pi(/iw««;rf 

Upon the conclusion of the Tir^li campaign the forward 
policy ceased to be measured by the i-imlencc of Anglo- 
Afghan amenities. Relations between Kabul and Cal¬ 
cutta were dominated by the pleasiint unpressions of liis 
guest which Abdur Ralunan had gatltered when, as the 
Honourable George Nathaniel Curaon, M.P., the incoitiing 
Vici^oy had \Tsitcd Kabul in 1894. With much care this 
distinguished student had made an elaborate examination of 
border politics, presenting the results cf his diligence in a 
series of scholarly and exhaustive studies of Russia in Ccatr^ 
Persia an^ ihe Persian Question, The Pamirs and ike 
Source of Ihe Oxus. and A Recent in Afghamstan, 

By mason of these journeys across Asiatic Russia, the 
Pamirs, Afgbanistiin and Persia, :md through his remarkable 
opportunities for observation, unrivalled powers of assimila¬ 
tion, grasp of subject, luminosity of judgment and lucidity 
of expression, Mr, George Curxon was without a peer as an 
authority on frontier problems. W'hen this brilliant ^md 
indefatigable mind was called to India as Lord Curaon of 
Kedlcston, the me i hods by which the forward policy Irad 
been regulated in the dosing decade of the ninetecntli 
centmy had broken down, the labour of reconstruction 
reverting to a man who at least was the foremost expert of 
his time. Modifications were now essential; and Lord 
Gurzon at once put into execution a number of important 
ref onus in the economic and military control of the north¬ 
west frontier. The regular garrison in Chitral was lessened 
by one tliird. The soldiers in Lower Swat and the Malakand 
were reduced from 3550 men to one battalion and a hsJf of 
native infantry and a small detachment of cavalry, wlnle 
regular troops were withdrawn from the Gilgit Agency. 
Similarly, communication with Malakand was stienghetled 
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by ftonstnicting ft railway, 2 feet 6 inches tn breadth 
Irom Nowsheni to Dargai, to which four companies were 
posted, while a very liirge cantonment W'as created at 


N owshcra. In the Kliyber the regular cstahlishn’''"*' 
strong, was replaced by two battalions (1250 in 
reorganised and enlarged Khyher Rides, with 
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number of British ofltceirs~and an mipro%'ed scale of pay. 
The costly and extcnsive“fortificatinns which at one time 
it was proposed to build in the pass, and at its further ex- 
tremity, were abandoned in favour of a cheaper and 
improved scheme “Jof defences, coiistmcted to meet the 
requirements of the Afridi garrison. The plan of laying 
either the bed of a railway or a railway itself up the 
Kliyber pass was displaced by the extension of the existing 
north-west railway from I'nishawar to Jamnid, a distance 
of 10 miles. 1 ' 

Between I’cshawar and Kohat, tlie amiable co-operation 
uf the pass tribes was secured in the peaceable construction 
of the long desired cart-road tlirough the Kohat pass, and a 
military' road through the ftluUagori country in the Khyber 
region ."serving as a safe alternative road to that by way of 
All Miisjid, was uuderlakon. At the same time a narrow 
gauge line, linking Thall via, Kohat ndLli Ivushalgarh ujmn 
the Indus and now converted tci broad gauge, was projected; 
while, at a later date Nushlii was joined up with Quetta. 
The finishing toucti to an almost perfect system of fron¬ 
tier communications may be found in the preparations 
recently mnde for carrying Uie line along the left bauh of 
the Kabul riwr to Dakka, 

South of Kohat the Samana Rifles, a force of tribid 
militia 450 strong vinder British officers and recruited 
from the Orakjfai tribesmen, was fiomished as an extra 
battalion to the hnirder military police, and tlie strength 
of the regular garrisons, mainiallied on the Samana 
range, reduced from 1700 to 600 men. In tire Kurram 
Vidley, the Kurram militia were reorganised in two 
battalions (1250 strong) under British officeui. In WiuL- 
ristan, two battalions of Wa^iristan militia, Soo strong, 
were raised, the one for the Tochi valley nr Northern 
Waziristan, the other for the fiomul valley or Southern 
Wariristau, thus releasing the services of 4000 regulrirs. 
These changes w'ere rendened possible by tlie organisation 
iind training of border police, militia and lerics, the total 
strength of which is 10,000 men. The risk uf entrusting to 
these im^guLiTs the garrisoning of advimced posts was 
provided against by maintainitig flying columns at Peshavi'ar, 
Kohat, Bannii and Deni Ismail Khan, and minimised by 
the marked improvement of ruad and railway communtca- 
tion with all strategic centres in the North-West Province. 
While the financial saving was great, efficiency w'as increased 
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because regiments were no longer split up into detachments. 
The number of rcgulais serving l^eytmd the admiais- 
trative frontier was reduced from 10^200 In 1899 to 5000^ 


while supporting gjinisons were increased from 22^000 in 
1899 to 24^000. 

\\ hen the \ iceroy of India was satisfied that these measures 
Were destined to reap their complement of success he supple^ 
raented his experiments in frontier management by their 
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conrhidinf^ phiise. On August 27, 1900, after eighteen 
months’ patient inquiry and constuiitobser^^ation, he drew up 
a Minute advocating the ^paration of the adminis-tration 
of the north-west ircjiitier from the control of the Punjab 
Government, These proposals were supported by the sig¬ 
natures of liis colleagues in a covering desjiatdi on ^ptember 
13^ Fol lolling the hues of Lord Lytton^s celebrated Minute 
upon the rreation of a distinct Trans-fudma District, April 
22, 1877, Lord Curzon embodied in one of the most brilliant 
pieces of analysis ever placed before the Imperial Govem- 
ment a teni|]erate and lucid exposition of the existing order 
of frontier adjnkustratitnu The acceptance of the views 
enunciated in this Mhiute w;i3 notified by the Secretary of 
State for India, Lord George Hamilton, on Det:ember 20^ 
iqoo* hut it was not until November 9, iqol, that the estab¬ 
lishment of the new territoy^ under t!ic name of the North- 
West Frontier Province was proclaimed. 

Wliile T.nrd Curzon during the first three years of his 
—Januay' 1899 to Noveinber 1901—was occupied 
witli repairing the labric bf ludian frontier administration, 
AfghaiiistaUj m the early spring of 1900^ became the cause of 
an exchange of diplomatic notes Ijetw^cen the late Lord Sali5“ 
bury 3^ Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs :md the hite 
Russian Ambassador to Great Britmn, M. de Staai, acting 
tmder the ordeis of the Russian Minister for Foreign Aff+uni, 
Count Moura\heff. In a commuTiicaLion dated February 6j 
1900^ M, de Staal informed the Foreign Office tltuL the 
Russian Government were proposing that direct relations 
should be established between Russia and Afghanistan witli 
regard to frojitier matters ’ but that such relations should 
have no political character as the Russian Government 
intended to maintain their fornier engagements and ivonld 
continue to consider Afghanistan outside the sphere of 
Russhm hifiuenee. An iinniGdiate reply to this request was 
vouchsafed in which it was stated that, having regard to 
the understanding by which Afghanistan is outside the 
sphere of Russian influence, 

*. - it would be impw^-^^sble for tlie British Guvtmnicrit to take into con- 
sidijration any in existing iurajigenieQ'Ls or to frame proposals 

to be broiigliL before the iVmir wiiliout more precise expLmatiDU 
in regard to the method which the Russian f^ivemmont woxild 
desire to see adnpied for the excha-tige of such cotiiuuuiicatians 
between the frcmLier the limitaticns to be placed on them 

and the means d1 ensuring thdit those limitation*^ would be observed. 
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To tills intimation tio reply at the moment wai? preiemed 
by the Russian authorities, and the study of Anglo-Afgh^i 
relations shifts once more to the dotninions of the Amir. 
Throughout the period in which Lord CuriJon was so en¬ 
grossed with the machinery of frontier and admintstrative 
reforms Abdnr Rahman had not been m any way an idle 
nilen Tn spite of his failing powers, with great energy and 
determination, he had concentrated his efforts upon the com¬ 
pletion of his life's work. With that accomplished, assured 
of the go<jd-wiIl of the (ioveminent of India shortly after 
Lord Cur^oti’^ arrival in i&jg by the release of the munitions 
of war which had been detriineU tlnrough the outbreak of 
the Tirah troubles, he turned his hand to matters [>f more 
domestic concern. Satisfied with the improvements in his 
military estahlislimeut, content with the reforms which he 
had introduced in the administrative economy of his state, 
and ha%dng est[iblish£:d its independence by elaborate arti¬ 
fices, be again sought the pre'servation of Ins line. In an 
effort tn prepare lii> |>eople for the acceptance and accession 
of ILibib LTlah Khan at his demise he had, in 139I3 delegated 
to this son authority to hold the public Durbars in Kabul. 
At the same time he had reserved to liimsclf the control of 
fortdgn affair s, manifesting in tliis direction a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the value to the position of India which underlay the 
siluution ol Afghani Lm, Meuacjed by growing physi^ 
infkrmity and witli sLraiige premonition of his approaching 
end, at a special Durbar in the autunm of 1900 he in formed 
tlie a 5 .^mbled nobles and high officials of his inability tn 
cope with tlie increasing volume of affairs. Thereupon, 
amid a scene of singular pathos, the old Amir indicated that 
his sou, Hiibib Ullah, w^mld be given a stiff Larger measure 
of authority. 

A few' months later, in May of 1901, a more emphatic 
^warning of the grave State nf the Amir’s health w'as n^ceived, 
lutdligence came tlirough from Kabul to l^cshawar that 
Abdur Rahman was no longer able to w^alk, and that He was 
not expected to live through the approaching whiter. In¬ 
capacitated by a combination of Bright’s disease and gout 
os he was, the mental faculties of the ruler of Afghanistan 
were nt\^ertheles^» unimpaired^ aud throughout the closing 
year ul his life he applied them constantly to the improve- 
menL of his countTy^ Interested in the South Mrican War 
and grasping the salient lessons of our unreadincsSj the Amir 
laid out much money in 1900-190T upon a scheme of niobili- 
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sation; while in May igoi be ^secured permission to import 
from Germany some ttdrty howitzers and held guns. At 
the'^sajtHf tiriie^ and without informing the Government of 
India, be ordered a large number of castings for big 
an order which w^as subsequently repudiated t>y Habib 
UUali. In August rgoi he personalty directed the pre¬ 
parations for the suppression of the tturcatened disaffection 
in Khost, besitks attending to the rising of the Tagis of 
Hariob on tlio Peiw'ar in September, These events iivere the 
last aftaiis of a prominent description to w'hich Abdur 
Kalimun %vas able to apply himself. Even wlule engaged 
in the business attending the Tagis operations his Highness 
began to show signs or decline and^ on September 20, he 
was seized witli a stroke of paralj'sis vvhicli disabled his 
right side. 

His native physicians had prepared a compound of mre 
medicines costing several thousand rufjees ■ but, as the 
paralytic Seizure was kept strictly secret in the palace, this 
concoction was not in readiness and, when oSered to the 
Amir, he could not bike it. On September 28 liis Highness^ 
feeling his end approaching^ Summoned his sons, the nobSes, 
the prindpal ri\il and railitaiy' officers and the chief raises 
nf Kabul, Hindu and Mahormnedau. One son only* Ma- 
hommed Afzul Khan, a boy of thirteen, was absent. He 
was with his ]nether at Balkh, that lady belonging to tJie 
Saids of Balkh. When all Lad assembled the Amir by^ look 
acknowledged their homage and then addressed them in a 
fceblc^ buL distiiict voice, saying: 

Y<ih Tmnw when ^ kijie bfcnmes old aad infijm nnd near liis end 
he always desires to nomitiate a I wish ta have my 

successor settled CoiiSsdcr among yourselves whom you 

believe Et to fiecrecd me. 

The listeners were afie^|fed to tears by tins speech. They 
declared that the ShabzafLi Ilabib Ullah, who had managed 
the state affairs so^wcU for eight years, the ruler whom 
they desired. On this the dying Amir indicated that a 
sword with a belt set with precious stones should be handed 
to Habib IHlah, together with a big volume containing his 
will and instractions for the future management of the state. 
He then ordered Nosr LHlah Khan to gird his brother w'itli 
the sword, sind dismissed the audience. Abdur Rahman 
bad sdways the presentiment tisat he would die in the same 
year as our laTnented sovereign Queen A^ictoria: and, after 
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t\us ass<;mblage. his condition becamfr rapidly worse and lie 
died on October i. The news was kept secret until the 
morning of the 3rdi w^hen, his precautions against disttirb- 
ance having been completedp Habib UHah himself made it 
pubiic. Later in the day, on October 3, at a sj^ecial Durbar 
Habib Ullah was formally accepted as Amir, svhereupon he 
issued the following proclamation to the high officers of 
state : 

Kia Excellency is iDformcd of the demise; of my august father, 
the light of religion and the kfngdom [may hia abode be in Paradise) 
who (as Upc verse runs "'Death is the end of ail and not a rnoraent^s 
delay is possible when it dra^vs nigh "') welcomed the invitalioo of 
God. and took his way to Paradise. 

His Exceliejity w now given r detailed account of what liappcned. 
His late Highness had becTi frequently uirwell ; but notwithstanding 
his chequered health he was not for a niament found lacking in the 
coitd.uct oi his kingly dutiE^^ip until the li^ht of bis life wiis put dewn. 
He breathed his last on Thursday night dated I9±h Jamadi-ul-Sajii 
at Kaia Uagb, his sutnincr residence. He gave his sou! to the 
Creator of the Universe (truly all things tend towards God). On 
Friday 19th rumours got abroad and the new.s was comtnunicatetl 
to the capital for the information of officials. The ph?opte o( the 
country, aubjects as well as inihtary, came together to convey con- 
dDlcTice, one and all. Beyond the iiosiiib!lit>- of doubt they con¬ 
sidered the monarch was their kind father and their gmciious ruler. 
The people of the territories of Hetut, Kandahar and Tiirkestan, etc,^ 
who iveiq present la the rmriTopobs, attended the exalted CqqiH: a.nd 
My Presence (who am the slaw of God) and praised the Almightv. 
Great was the concourse and so large the Tiumber of those who 
witnessed the “ that it is knowm to God and to God alone. 

All of theni followed the service with sincerity of heart and purity 
of nund. Then they took the oath of allegiance with praises to 
Omnipotent God. They !5a3d as follows- ** \Vc desune to make 
your Highne^ nnr king so iliat we may not live in fm uncivilised 
state. We wash yon in acknowledge our oath of allegiance ; and w e 
beg your Highness to take the management of all the affairs of 
state and that of out nation.; and we ask you to discharge vonr 
diitit^ night and day like his Highness the deceased ruler of oura 
iind to i^jive US rest and repose." 

Ailcr the clfKie of the speech and prayer 1 too with the Throne's 
usual kindness and munificence accepted tlu:ir oath of allegiance 
and request ; and 1 have given them such entire satisfaction aid 
hes m my power. On that day ah of nnr brother^ took their 
oath of allegiance and after iJicm all the members of the Honse 
Royal and |>oTsonfi of the noble famihes of Mahommed 7ai and other 

* Fnncral scr^dee. 
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..«.rfi, prkst5 gentry and =dJ officials oi ,tate, eml iiitd 

i ’">■ aeknow- 

nidfwh I ^ h- ^ offered up Lheir prayers for tJitr late 

miinardi (may hia abode be m Paradise) and gave thanks to God Inr 
ray reign. After Uic dismissal and breaking up of aJI the aJoresaid 

th<^ who could afford and spare timj; from matters tem™ral took 
their road J^aJa :^gh and. together with those who were alreadv 
preset. joinM the funeral procession of the late mler (Liirht of the 
Religion). The blessed corpse of that august and 
potent king, according to life wilt, was carried to the royal cemetery 
M'lth i»inp and honour j and he was interred in the graimd 

the place which fe the real and ulUmate abide for 
man. That august and potent mnimreh, that king of pleasing and 

ir&ffTf’m Cicpirad and sank in the depth of the kindness 

01 SjocI [mH-y hiB abode be m Heav-en}. 

His Hiccelkncy is now informed of all that has happened He 
IS pven an account fur his full information; and a Semite re^rt 
^ d„j»,ched ,0 re, Excd,„,,. tt, 

the Hlbance thjtt exists faetw'iceii us, 

A second p^bar was held on the 6th. when the com- 
numder-m-cliief the principal military' officers, the tribal 

mid/^^ nobles and the chief 

m^ahs renewed publicly their agiectnent. made with the 

lShib"r’nhh regarding the succession of 

Ilabib Ullah. Witli the Koran before them they affixed 
tliL'ir seals to an oath winch ran as follows : ^ 

triS'ir'vT the uxmy, all .Ughnn 

chiefs Sirdars, mullah.^ and other followers of Islai^ in 

oal 5 c“gonsw""" to accept .^r Habib L^ll^h as 

Habib UUali replied : 

^ the office 

God I will be always a foUower of the religion of Mahomet 
peace be on him) and T will be guardian of 
the MussaWnsof Afghanistan who will obey me sfe Kiugtf Islam. 

The tho^ands of people a^mbfed on the occasion of this 

H^h^b^Tu^^i-^b”’ acclaiming 

Habib 1 llah ^ tticir new mler. The leading Hindus of 

Kabul, headed by Dewan llarmjan, aftenvarAs presented 
hetra^ment to he.W, who graciously accepted it tvith 
the Insurance that they should continue to live m peace and 
quietude, ™d promising a reduction of the taxes hitherto 
leticd on their community. In Kabul on October 8, yet 
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iinotber Durbar wa^ held, whereat Sirdar Nasr UUah Khan 
brought the Koran, the sword and the flag helon^ng to the 
late Amir. Habib Ullah rose on the approach of his brother. 
Placing the Koran upon his head and fastening the sword 
round his waists lie raised the flag :md took the oath to rule 
Afgh^LnislEin as a true Mahommedan. He said ins brothers, 
the whole army and tJie people had appointed h i m king. 
He accepted the office and publicly asked God to pardon 
ah his sins. The Amir then decided that he confirmed 
his brother, Nasr UUah Klian^ in the offices which he had htld 
under the late Amtr, at the same time appointing Omar 
Khan to take charge of the Tie venue Department and Amin 
Ullah Khan to prefside over the Judicial Department. 

Simultaneously with these announcements several acts of 
clemency and generosity were proclaimed- In each of the 
important centres prisoners, confined for minor offences, 
were released; w^hilc various sums of money for charitable 
distributtoQ, in all aggregating one lakli of rupees^ were 
remitted to the local authorities. Kabid natnrally came in 
fur especial marks of grace. The trading community was 
ad\'i5ed of the remission of the more oppressive ta.\es, and 
certain guilds were notitied that Treasury grants would 
be made to them. Five hundred prisoners in the capital 
province were also set at liberty. In a general way, since 
Abdur Rahman^s sc: heme of takmg one able-bodied man in 
eight for militarj^ service had givt:n rise to discontent^ Habib 
Ullah advanced the pay of sdl ranks m the Eegular and 
Trregnlar establishments* The pay of tlie cavalry w'as in¬ 
creased from twenty rupees to tw^enty-ilve rupees per month, 
the infantrv from eight rupees to ten rupees per month, and 
the le\de5 &om six rupees to eight rupees }>er month. The 
officers enjoyed a proportionate increment. These evidences 
of consideration secured the trunc|uiliity of the people at a 
change of ruler, although the perspicacity of the late Amir, 
in arranging rnatrimom^ alliances for Habib LTlah with the 
leading families in the army and priesthood, had already 
secured the alkgiance to his successor of these two important 
factors in the state. The accession, therefore* was undisr 
turbed : and, while couriers bore the news far and wide to 
ortidals, the issue of a fresh coinage, bearing the impression 
in Turkish characters “Amir Habib UDah Khan, Amir of 
Kabul, the Seeker of God^s Help,” carried conviction in 
the market-place. At the same lime in India, October 14, 
was observed as an official Day of Mounung, and Habib 
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L'Uah .was informed thiit a Mahommedan deputatioQp 
charged vsith the condolcDces oi the Gijveniment of India 
and the personal greetings of Uie Viceroy, would immediately 
set out for Kabul. A few days later Habib UlUdfs pre- 
occupati<m with the affairs of ^tate paiJ-Sed fiom the ci\dl 
t^s the spiritual side, when tlie new ruler oE Afghanistan gave 
an ominous sign of that bigotry which has since distin¬ 
guished him. For the hrst time in the coimtry^s history the 
head of the state publidy }ierf[jniied the priestly fnnL thins 
in celebrating Llie Id at the Idgah Mosciue. The chief 
priest of Kabul immediately proclaimed Habib CUah to be 
the successor of Mahommed, wiiereupoii the Amir of Afghan¬ 
istan delivered ;m address inspired throughout by a spirit 
of intolerant ecdesiasticism. Among other things, he laid 
dtjwn that a tine not exceeding tun Kabuli rupees would lie 
inflicted on all who did not offer prayers night and morning 
in the mosques. A register of the daily attendance of all 
indjvidnatsin the various quarters was to be kept; and a 

box of justice " set up in each into which secret reports, 
upon any who neglected their religious duties* could be 
dropped. 

Tlie visitation of ProT^idence upon Abdur Rahman couhl 
hardly have come at a more inopportune moment. Al¬ 
though the f^eace of the Indian frontier in 1901 was disturbed 
only by the Malisud-Waziri operations* resultiiig from the 
legacy of hate which our activities on the Wariristan border 
during l^ord Elgin^s adirdnistTation had bequeathed to Lord 
Cur^on* the action of Russia in the previous year in respt'Ct 
of Russo-Afghan relations had made it quite clear that 
the harmony of Mid-Asia was invoived in the disastrous 
failure of British arms in the Transvaal. Nothing had ever 
been more probable than that im irruption of disordef 
throughout Afghanistan vimuld attend the death of the late 
Amir. It wa 5 upon this contingency that, in the past* 
much thought and no little Si>eculation. had turned. Even 
if historical parallels were ignored, there were so many 
dalmajits to the accession in the field that the wiseacres of 
the chancelleries throughout the w orld had freely prophesied 
ilie decease of Abdur Rahman to be the signal for a general 
in Asia, in which Russia and Great Britain ^vould 
support the rival factions. The RiUvrians, no less than 
ourselves, shared these premonitions; and. w’hen the pre- 
csirious condition of .Abdur Rahinan's health berume ac¬ 
tually alarming in the spring of 1901, there w^as a wealth oi 
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sijggestioa in the sili^nt preparation vihieh took place along 
the Riissfi-Afghan and Indo-Aighan borders. Under the 
watchful agis thf Lord Curaon no i^iign of the apprehensions 
to which the death of Abdur Ralnnan gave rise in the mind 
of the Govemment of India was permitted In become public. 
While the first indication of a recmdescence of Tinjishm 
activity along the Afghan border had been given nearly two 
years before, a fresh fillip to the situation w'as imparted by 
the sudden dejiarture lor the Afghan frontier of tlie Russian 
Minister of War^ General KtLrt>]iatfcin, who quitted St. 
Petersburg immediately after the recei[jt of the tidings of 
the Amir's dcTTiise. Almost the earliest act of the former 
Governor-General eif Asiatic Russia upon his airiva] hi 
Trans-Caspia was to release from imprisonment at Mer%% on 
October 19, 1901^ six xAfghans >vho had been clucrged witii 
espionage. Summoning them to Ms pte^ucej he gave them 
the foUowing message of good-will to the new Amir : 

A miJifoTtime has bci'^hen x\/gtLELtiisUni, The Amir Abdwr Rah- 
man is dea4 and Habib UUali, dec of his sons^ has ascended the 
throne. We Russians have always considered ourselves friends of 
Aighiiiiistan and we wish tq rqmatn so in the present change of 
Government. Tberefare, in selQng yqn at liberty, I command 
you to TC'iKsrt yourselves to your nearest cliieftain and to repeat 
to him the worsts you have he^d itom the Russian Miniatur of W'ar. 

While General Kxiropatkin movtd from Merv to Tishkent^ 
where he w'as engaged in an inspection of tlie garrisoUj besides 
taking part in the ceremonies atteiidLini upon the turning 
of the first sod of the Taslikent division of the Orenborg- 
Tashkent Railway^ the Goveinment of India replied to his 
act ot overt lUEOkncc by entrusting to Ihe ctiief of tiic 
Maliommedan Mission, wliich left Peshawar for Kabul on 
November 20, igor, an invitaticju for his Highness the 
Amir of Afghanistan to visit India. In spile ot certaJn 
lye-occupation. General Kiiropatkin^ during bis visit to 
Central Asia, found time to devote consideralde attention 
to Abdur Rahman’s successor. Before December ir> 
deputation of Indian Mahommedans quitted 
Kabul for their own honies. Habib DUah received from the 
Governor of ilazar-i-Sharif an mtimation that the Governor 
of Tashkent wcmld setid towards the close of the w^intor 
igoi-02 a deputation cjf Malsnmmedan officials from Russian 

nrkestan to participate in the Nauro/ festival on March 
at Kabul. Aceompanying the escort were to be several 
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batteries of held guns with supplies of anuminitioniiutenikd 
as a gift to tus Highness in commemoration of bis ticcession. 

The signiftciince of these drcomstances was not lost upon 
ILibib whose perception would indeed have been dim 

if the antagonism of Anglo-Russiaji interests at the Court of 
Kabul had esca^^ed his notice. An inkling of his attitude 
towards foreign affairs liad been given when, in the very 
early daA-s of his reign, he had ordered his peopit^ to observe 
Abdur Rahman’s prohibition against any use of the Qnetta- 
Ciumiati extension betwetm the tirst station on the southern 
side of the Khw^aja j^mran tunnel and the terminus at its 
northern extremity. In \ie.\v of this, more than ordinary 
interest aitacl^ed to the pronouncement ’whichg it was anti¬ 
cipated, Habib Ullali would make to the niembers of the 
Indian Mission of Condolence. 

At tlieir first reception Habib L^llah^s attitude hardly 
commended itself to the pleasure of his guests. Inquiring 
what w^cre the intentions of the Govennnent of India in 
respect of his fatheris subsidy^ the invitation from the 
\lcetoy w'EikS Inmded to him. xAfter expressing satisfaction 
at the conipliiiient wluch had been paid to him and alluding 
to the difficulty of accepting the invitation for some timep 
he hinted that the obligations contracted by Abdur Ealnnati 
were not binding upon himself. Finally, he threw the 
delegates a crumb of comfort in tlie Eissur:ince that he would 
follow^ in the footsteps of his lamented father. At a later 
date, in fuU Durbar and attended by the Mb^ioiip he ex¬ 
pounded his policy, reiterating his intention 10 respect 
Abdur Rahman's prejudices in regard to the introduction of 
telegraphs, the coDstmetion of rmlways, the reorganisation 
of the annyp the appointTnent of a European British agent 
to KEibul ajid the adoption of Western ^:ust<^ms — even the use 
of foreign medicines was banned. Schools for insiruction 
in the Persian and Ambic languages, and the Mahonunedan 
faith, would be opened, but the country^ w’ould be jealously 
guarded against e\iery form of external aggression* 

For reasons w'bicli did not transpire, but w^bich would 
not be difficult to determine, the ’^i?it nl a Maliommcdan 
deputation bom Russian Turkestan did not take place. 
Mei^iriw'lule, astouishment at the promulgation of the recent 
ordinances had barely subsided w^hen Habib UUah began 
to press uttentions upon his former tutor and pestilential 
frontier fanatic, ^'ajibnud-Din, the MuUab of Hadda, this 
action at once introducing into the aieoa of Anglo-Afghan 
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nJations a disTiuieting figure. Ostensibly with a view 
to hoiioiuring Ids lormer teacher, Habib Lfllah detached 
certain disciples from the miiUali's entourage lor a Mahom- 
medan cmsade in Kafiristan, increased his sacerdot^ll poweis 
by placing a large section of the frontier mthin liis religious 
jurisdiction, ordered a new niostine to be built for him and 
invited him tu participate in the Installation ceremonies at 
the Nauroz* presenting him with the gift of an elephant 
and howdah for the journey, ln^^titt^oas to tlie Nantoz 
celebrations were issued to other leading spirits in tlie fron¬ 
tier disturbances of i^7t including the notorious Mullah 
Powindah from Waz iris tan, the troublesome fire-eater 
Mullah Said Akbarfrom Tirah and the Sail Mullah. Follow¬ 
ing so closely upon the semiKiontemptuous rejection of the 
repre^entatiems which the Government o£ India had made 
through the depulation dI Indian Mahommedans^ Habib 
Ullah'^ predilection for the society of men who had already 
incurred the displeasure of the Government of India made 
manifest the iact that the impulse of bigotrv' was stronger 
in him than the dictates of policy. The late Amir was 
accustomed to use the mullahs to cons oUd ate Ms ov^m 
authority and to interpose a fretful hedge of fanaticism 
between Iws kingdom and the outside world, But he knew 
also how to curb their insulenoe when occasion requin^d. 
and he made them all— kazis, imams and muftis —servants 
of the state. Tbb adroitness in professing a militant 
orthodoxy and in securing at the t^ame time the supremacy 
of the state over the church in Afghnnistuti^ has been 
described as one of the most remarkable prooJfe of Abdur 
Ralimsm's peditical genius. 

Habib UUalds action in immersing himself in religious 
aCaIrs so soon as he had ascended the throne* belcmged to a 
different catego^y^ It gave ri&e to misgivings with regard 
to Ills capacity to hold the helm of state with the same 
Arm ness and dearness of vision as had enabled hh father 
to descry the various shoals ahead. In any case since it 
boded no good to the peace of the frontier, it drew down 
upon the Amir a polite but unmistakable remonstrance. 
Tlie effect of this was not lost upon the throne; and 
when the aged mullah pleaded^ in excuse of his inability 
to attend the Nauroz, the dithculties of a journey across the 
hills in March, the point was conceded by liis late pupih 
Moreover^the Amir's attitude at the Nauroz was circumspect 
and Temnrkablc only for a very colourless exposition of the 
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di\inc cftiinK'ti^r oi the shanai, the strict fuJlilment of which 
he enjoined Qpon idl good Mahommedans. Five ihiy^ after 
the Celebration of th& Nauroz^ howeverT the sunnnons to 
the Had da MnJlah was repeatedp but the AmiFs reception of 
this distiQguished prelate was sufficiently cool to disarm 
critidsm. 

Administrative and domestic difficulties beset Habib Ullah 
at an early date in fiis career as Ami r of Afghanistan. Before 
the summer of igo2 Imd waned the discovery of a palace 
intrigue with extensive ramifications induted him, at a 
Durbar on June 8, to order the re-estabiislinicnt of the Secret 
Intelligence Branch in Kabul, the reports from wluch 
were t(3 be presented to liim each morning. At the same 
time, ill an interesting attempt to temper despotism with 
justice, he ordahied that an influential rms from oach tribe 
should he associated with euch local governor to assist in 
the disposal of tribal cases. More important matters w^re 
to come before a Council of State in Tribal j\ffairS| which 
he now' proceeded to create. It w'as composed of leading 
fiiembea-s of various tribes; and weekly meetings were to 
take phice in Kabul under his own presidency. Almost the 
first matter to engage the consideration of this body was, 
in August 1903 p a joint protest from the GhlkaiSj Duranis 
and Sulim an Khels against the application of Abdur 
Rahman's scheme of calling up one man in eight for military 
Service. In preference to this measure the objectors pro¬ 
pounded the suggestion that musketry instructors should 
be appointed to all large callages. Acceptance of any 
mudiliciition of Abdur Rahman's plan w'as deferred until 
the return of Kasr Ullah Khan from a tour of inspection of 
tlie military conditions of tlie state, which the Amir had 
projected. 

As these events were occurring at Kabul, it became 
evident in Europe, that although Russia had not retunred 
to the charge in respect of her commuTiica.tion to the Foreign 
Office on February 6, igoo, she had not abandoned the pm:- 
pose which she had in Tn the middle of August 1903 

the Russian authoritiGs, in defiance of their treaty limita¬ 
tions, twice secretly addressed the Afghan Government, 
concealing this grave breach of their obligations tow^irds 
us by an impudent agitaticm in the press for liberty of 
direct communication with Afghamstan. On August 31, 
the mouthpiece of the Russian Foreign Office, the Novoe 
Vremyar contained the following startling observation ; 
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, ^ ^ Hie necessity for Cla*cf iiilarcoarse has so inCTe^c^i that it i$ 
impossible longer to obfierve the eonditions of the t fiy 5 x\greBiTient, 
The Rusaiajl Government have noti&Erd Enyland that the efftirt ot 
two veais ago to enter into direct relatloas with Afghanistan con¬ 
tinues. Wc cannot, therefore^ consider ouiricUxs bound by 
obligatimi.4 whaisdtver on tbe question of Iiaving dir^t relations 
with Alghanistan on any frnbjcct that might interesL tis. By 
virtue of the prowmity of tlie two countries, the development ol 
intercourse between the local popuJatioTis which goes on every year 
will undDabtediy call forthe udoptiotiof measures for the establish- 
mesiit of nonnal rrlatkiTis w Ah Alghanlvtan as being the only oni^s pos¬ 
sible with a ncighhonrmg state. Upon the progress of eventii generally 
and the civilising effects over the hical popuiations of ItussiaTi inhuence 
will depend alone the time when such mca^iores will be adopted. . * , 

FEJur dtrys later^ oq September 4 , the Si. PcicTshirg B^tirse 
Gazette t a paper iii close relation with the FinEince Ministry, 
said : 

. , , The qunstioii which is ripe for ^cttJcnicnt arid will not 
briKik delay is the ^jucstiou of Russian diplomatic representation a.! 
KabuL New that the Russian oirtiiosts have been pushed to the 
jMgbari frontier, it is unmasouable that Kabul should rrmidn inac¬ 
cessible. . , . 

A message from tbe governor of Knssiaa Turkestan to 
the governor of Afghan Turkestan, requesting that direct 
commercial intercoiu^e might be established across the 
Oxns, hud already been delivered when the initiatory efforts 
of the Novo^ Frwflyfl and the St. Pdsrshurg Bourse Gasdie 
w'ere seconded by tlie Viedomosti and the Moscow Bourse 
Gazette. \\' 1 iile the Russian press debated the character 
of their obligations to us in respect of Afghanistan, the 
emissary of tbe Russicui Government, Sikandur Kharis a 
Turcoman from x 41 i Yurt, proceeded to Kubul. Nearly 
two months elapsed before tidings of tlie arrival of Sikandur 
Khan at Kabul on September 4, reached India, Proof of 
Russia’s proceedings was then incontestable sinccp ou Sept¬ 
ember 5, at a State Durbar which had been spccia^ sum¬ 
moned, Habib UUah read a letter from the Russian Govern- 
ment to the following eftect: 

. . _ In the opiniDQ of the Russian Govemmunt the time has 
now come fcit closer cormnercial relationship betfi'een AJghani^t&n 
aad Riiiisia, The AlglULtaa \ia.vc aptliiug to tear from Russian 
aggression+aiucc the Ri^ndliness existing between Hngland and Russia 
would be endangered il lurLbcr anncxstioiis wxire mode by the 
Government of thuTfiar in the direction of Gailaksilmn and Wakltan. 
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This fact in becomes a jiennaiifiiit guarantee of peace. In 

dri!\3mstaiiMs it is an act of folly to contiTme the ailitmlc of 
suspicLou ajitl concealed bo^itiUty tlmt now exists between the 
Afghan and Rusauin conmianders of frontier posts. The Rnssiati 
GovcminoTit, therefore, invites the Amir to throw oi^n to RussEan 
Caravans tlie trade routed between KliusTik and Herat and Khuslik 
and KabuL The KuHShui Government in return will allow Afghan 
tradcTTi to enter freely and travcrac without restrictifitis Russian 
territory. The matter ha'i already been laid before the British 
Government, but this letter is addressed pcr^nally to the Amir nf 
AfghanL^n because a favonrable ausjw'cr from tim AJgliaa Govern¬ 
ment wotUd greatly strengthen the Russian case. , , * 

WTien the reading of this docurnGnt was finished tlie Amir 
asked for the opiition of tbc Durbar, the temper of its 
members being illustrated by All Yar Khan, who said : 

“ Let this Turld dog who carries messages for infidels be 
beaten on. the head with shoes till bis hair fulls off. That 
ought to be our answer to the Russians.” 

The Amir, greatly displeased ut this remark, observ^ed 
thatp if there were any shoelieu ting, it would be for him who 
suggested the maltreutinefit of the messenger. Subsequently 
fifty rupees were given to the Russian cornier, .After some 
public discussion the Durbar c!isper:;edp the iAmir ordering 
the State Secretary to acknowledge receipt of the Russian 
communicatioii. and to say that, while he was w^illLng to 
discuss the matter, the interchange of views must in future 
be made through the Government of India in accordance 
with the precedent established by his father, the .Amir 
Abdor Rahman. The Russian proceedings not unnaturally 
attracted the attention of Parliament; and on October 21, 
Lord (ieorge Hamilton acquainted the British public for the 
first time with thi! receipt of the prop^jflal whicli had Ix^en 
transmitted by the Russian Embassy to the Foreign Office 
nearly tliree years before. The correctness of the Amir's 
reply tvas in striking contrast mth the impropriety of the 
Russian commmiication, the despalcli of which had trans¬ 
gressed the limits of diplomatic etiquette. As far back as 
iS68-^p, Prince rrortchakoff had assured Lord CLLrendon 
that the Russian Government regarded Afghanistan as 
completely outside her ^^pliete of influence. That engage¬ 
ment had been re affirmed in 1S75 ; extended, according to 
the statement made by M. dc Gieis to Mr, Kennedy on 
October 2, 1883^ to include abstention from tlie transmission 
of le ters of ceremony, and constantly renewed in personal 
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conversation upon a variety of occasions sincti tlie nrigiiia] 
was enacted. 

This action of Russia on the waters of the Oxus had 
draivn attentioa to the vague, uncertain state of Ihe rda- 
tions subsisting between Kabul and Calcutta. As matters 
stood all former agreemeuts betw^een India and Afghanistan 
had automaticaRy terminated with the death of Abdur 
Raiiman ; and it remained lor the succeeding Amir to ad¬ 
just the situation by calling upon the Go^^emment of India 
to renew the arrangements by which Afghanistan had 
become a subsidised and protected state of fn^a. Although 
twelve tdonijis had passed since the decease t}f the late 
Amir and m:my opportunitiej^ had been accorded turn, Habib 
UHah had given no indication of any derire to enter into 
any undertaking with the Government of India. Never- 
tiidess he credited himself quite wrongfully each month 
with the accretions of liis subsidy and the ^balimce of liLs 
father's monies whirh were lying, by the particular arrange¬ 
ment of the late Amir, at the TreasiiryMn India. There is, to 
the onlooker^ the greater piquancy in this regular remi ttance 
to India of debit cheques against the Treasury, since Habib 
iTlah, from the outset of his reign, had exhibited a most 
im perfect hsyaUy. The patronage which he extended to 
the Hadda Mullah had already brought one rebuke iiptm 
him; its continuation, m tlie face of such remortstranee, 
disclosed no sense of responsibUity to the Govemment of 
India. Again liis procra-stination in dealing with the Viceroy's 
in Station to a conference ob\ious1y qiialitied thosi^ amiable 
expresaton^ of regard for Lord Curjson which Habib LTllah 
was at such pains to profess. 

Since his accessicin, in marked contrast with the policy 
of his fattier, he had received numerous deputations 
from the Afridi if one, including one from the most pre¬ 
datory of all the clans south of the Kh3"ber, the Zakka 
KhelSjVrhose hostility to the British Government has always 
been a prominent feature of the frontier. The good im¬ 
pression, created in September, when he had invited the 
Hadda Mullah to rebim finally to his own country^ placing 
a iiililU-i-rawiin at his dispt^sal for the journey, was mined 
by tins IfH^Iish dalliance with Afridi tribes from within the 
Durand border. At the moment, taking time by the fore¬ 
lock, Habib UUa^ii anxious to raise an Afridi bodyguard, 
Composed of men upon whose personal loyalabsolute 
reliance could be placed in case of an emeute in the pdace. 
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Knowledge of this fact acted as a spur to the more disorderly 
border-elements, who ^^'is|led to separate the Afiidis, as a. 
tribe, from the control of the Indian Govemnient, Embodying 
their several schemes in one, theylput forwajd a plan which 
was presented to Habib Ullah by Kliawas Khan, an Airidi 
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fust k, who,^ in 1^97! had lied Iseforc the avenging arm of 
the Indian (jovcrriment to Kabul. This worthy, now entirely 
dependent iijmn the benevolence of the Amir’s Government 
urged his protector to raise an Afridi contingent, to 
wliicli project Habib LTUaii was foolisii enough to assent. 
Robes of honour were issued to the tribal chiefs and a rate 
of pay, double the amount allowed to the Afgiuin soldiery, 
with a month’s advance, vras promised to iill recruits. Two 
thousand Airidis ernne forward in the first week, 500 of 
wham after receiving their rewards at once deserted. The 
success of tliis new departure appeared to be assured, when 
the corps was disbanded on account of the hostility which 
was displayed by the Afghans themselves to the sdiume, 
the men being permitted to retain tiie clothing, modern 
breech-Ioadiug rifles and ammunition with which they had 
been supplied, Tlie moving influence in this salutary 
change of mind on the nart of Habib UUah had hevji that of 
Nasr Ifllah Khan ; and it was with the greater regret that, 
in a little time, the Amir of Afghanistan was found to have 
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broken away from the more masterful will of his brother 
to toy once aeain with the questionable ministratitiOsXof 
tlie Hndda Mimah. Early tti November this holy, but tire- 
soine, prelate wrote and persuaded Habib 1111 ah to hold a 
spedal Durbar in order to actsept from the hands of the 
mullahs the title of Siraj-ul-Millrit wa ud-Din—“ Tlie Lmnp 
of The Congregation and The Faith In view of this it 
was generally felt that the happiest augury for the peace of 
th^f liido-Afghan border, at the end of rqo2, was the death 
of the Hadda Mullah on December 23, when the Afghan 
Government devoted a sum of 30,000 rupees towards the 
funeral obseqmes of their sainted prott'^^. 

The removal of the obstacles in the way of any cordial 
understanding between Russia and Great Britain in respect 
of Afglumistan was not assisted when, on January 14, igodi 
the Foreign Office m St. Petersburg issued, in reference to 
the ikdaration made by Lord George Hamilton, the follow¬ 
ing communiquE : 

Aa Riissia^a rclatioafi with Afgltanisrtaji, it is necessary 

tfi declare that Knsssi addressed no leE^ueHt oi nny sort to the 
British Cabinet, but dimply mstiitNl it of her desire and purp-ose 
to cuter into dhcct relations with Afgh^nist^ in the fnlurc. 

No further declarations were m-ide on this subject. 

If language is to have any meaning at aU in diplomacy, as 
in ordinaiy' life^ tliis utterance can only be characterised as 
one of the most flagrant ]>er^'e^3ions of truth that have ever 
disgraced the histuiy^ of even Enssian politics. Quite 
rightly the request of FebmaTy 6, 1900, liad been inter¬ 
preted as a veiled demand for the right to establish a Russian 
representative at Kabuh Tlie proposal admits of being * 
supported by the plausible contention that such an agency 
w'Quld be a convenient means of seltliug disputes and 
avoidmg collisions on the Russo Afghan border. It must 
not be forgotten tluit it was over almost an identic;!! 
question—the reception of the Stolietoff Mbston by Shir 
Ali—that Great Britain fought the Second Afghan War^ 
and it can hardly be denied that^ if the concession demanded 
by the Note of 1900 wrere granted, the result would be to 
set up an miluence in Kabul hostile in spirit to our own and 
from the first day of its existence there devoted to the sapping 
of our prisition. 

Great incouvenience of course attaches to a system by 
wliicii the smallest detail in the adjustment of any difficulty 
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Eilnng the Russo-AfgJum frontief must be referred for settle¬ 
ment the Oxu3 to Tashkent, from Tashkent to St. Peters- 
urg^ from St. I^ete^burg to London^ from London to tlie 
jDvenirnent of India, and from the Viceroy’s Council to 
Kabul where, after much daby. the same process is repeated 
oym the rct^ joumey. Unfortunately, the mainten^ce of 
such a cumb^some procedip is essential to the harmony 
of Anglo-Afgh^ relations since, although Russia professes 
to require facilities for frouUar intercourse in commercial 
matters alone, ^tuil^ protestations reduced Manchuria to 
the level uf a Russian protected State unli! Japan inter¬ 
vened. Great Bntain does not wbh to embark upon a 
campai^ m Central Asia and there need be no war so long 
as Russia, observing the pledges which she has given, tempers 
lier desire with discrcUon. But continuation of the ^ 
duevous mteitereiice in Persia and Afghanistan, which has 
distinguished her actions liithcrto.is a menace to the world's 
^acc, as the mdulgent nature of the Britisli Govemment 
has now i»en pushed to the limit of its endurance. 

bo far as .Anglo-Afghan relations were concerned the New 
Year of 1903 held out httle prospect of improvement. 
Possibly the mass of bu^eas, iissodated with Habib 
LUahs imtaJlatiori as Siraj-ul-MiUat wa ud-Din, early in 
A pm, did prevent the Amir of Afghanistan from visitinij 
In^a in the sprmg of tliis year. But, aside from the ine- 
guLuity of the Armrs behaWour, the incident of April 6 
when Lieu ten juit-Colonel A. C. Yate, commanding the gath 
Baluchistiin Infirntry Regiment and stationed at Cliaman 
w.. official for an innocent trespass 

i ^^^fio-Afghan border and removed to the fort 

at Baidak bpm, may be regarded as throwing light upon 
the pecise quality of the bonib of amity whidi were uniting 
the countnes. Again, serious exception could be taken 
at the manner in which the Amire of Afglianistan were 
employing the pennisaion to import munitions of war which 
had ^ granted by the Govemment of India. The arrival 
of the thirty K^pp guiis, acquired by Abdur Rahman 
on the eve of ins death, had revealed the presence of a laree 
numter of eptmgs for hea^y ordnance wliich had be™ 
secretly obtained from Essen by the late .Amir. A small 
army and camels, lent by the Government of India, 

earned the th^ from Peshawar to Jalalabad, whence 
forty elephants, sent by Habib Ullab for the purpose, bore 
them to Kabul. Very properly transport was denied to tiiat 
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part of tb& purchiis^s which disclosed Abdur Kahniim s 
straTige derelict ion of his treaty rights. Mureoycr, it vyas 
tiot difficult for Habib UUah to recognise the iiregulaxity 
of his fathers p^xiedure, the immediate consequence of 
which was the repudiation of the order by the son, Un- 
happilvj before this particular incident could be considered 
to have closed an iiiimense consignmeiit tif rifle cartridges, 
numbering severiil miUi nns of rounds^ many of which w^ere 
found to be of the explosive character condemned by the 
Hague Coiifcrence, arrived from the Amiris agents in Eng¬ 
land. Since it never had been intended that the right to 
import niiimtions of war accorded to tlie late Amir of 
Afghnnistan implied the power to amass an unimiited 
[imount id war materiel in Kabul, no other course was opeu 
to the Viceroy of India than Lo see that these (jther stores 
w^crc likewise detained by the frontier authorities. 

Some riling more important than considerations of prestige, 
therefore, was embrtjiled in the indifference which the jVmir 
of Afghanistan displayed tow^ards India as the paramount 
state, making it incumbent upon the Government to repeat 
their earlier representations. There was no need, indeed 
the occasion had hardly arisen, for Liny violent coercion. 
The situation required merely Such tightening of the reins 
as would bring to the ruler of Kabul a proper compre- 
lieosion ol the actual lies between his countrj' and India. 
In the correspondence which ensued, the Amir claimed the 
right to import Tnunitions of w^ar under the treaty which 
had given similar powders to Abdur Ruhoian. Unfortunately 
Habib Ullah had no such right; nor was any moral obliga¬ 
tion to honour the debit notes which Habib UUah had drawn 
every' month jigainst the Indian Treasury attaching to the 
Government of India. These points were made clear to the 
j\mir who had neither the funds to pay for nor the autliority 
to order tliu aimanients w'hich w^ere then waiting at^ the 
frontier. The lesson had been driven home, and ihc loftinessi 
of ttine* which the Amir of Afghanisfp had adopted in the 
initiatorv letter, was hardly disternihlc in his concluding 
statement. Since there was no malice in the attitude of 
the Government of Iiidia^ the Amir of Afghanistan was 
again invited to visit India for pvp-poses of a conference with 
the Viceroy. A \isitatiun of choleraj which swept ilirough 
Kabul imd North-eastern Afghanistiui lu w^orst 

suice the epidemic of 1875, permitted an excuse to he 
offered at which no exception could be taken. Before the 
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scourge aubaided Russia had repeated her desiens 

the explicit denotm^S 
W of f requirements, implied hy the tommuH^ 

of January 1903. net perhaps surprising. Thdr 
r^ewal was demed by Lord Cranhoume in the House of 

Huturan sessions of 1903. 
Nevorthele^, m the middle of Fehruar^*, Sirdar Ah Kl^n 

RuaJ?n^™ Turkestan, had sent to Kabul four 

Russian spies whom he had arrested near -Mazar-i-Sharif ■ 

udL rBribS, iuiiidious encroachment 

upon a Bnhsh preserve occurred m the following AuEust 
when the governor of Russian Turkestan sent hick snmc 

nK®^^"i escaped into 

rn™=^ r? tlie note of defiance in the 

message \\hich accomisanied them was addressed to the 
snzemm power. 

I t ran : 

^ the Ainir arc amicably diaposed the one to the 
thcr, Jiis ImjJcnaJ Majesty has given orders that every effort shail 

JuiTSU: ^ 

As representative of the T^r I nm directed to send back aU 
Sis^^^hr'^ e^Tl-dflcrs who come to my territory from AteLaiiistan, 
^ ^ ^ SDldie« Tilth 

Please be kind enough to communicate UUa to the Amir. 

endeavours to establish friendly 

n^ih'^I-lbh*’ ^ believe that 

encourageinent to the Russian 
frontier officers. Inveterate suspicion of foreign influence 

and Lreat Bntam ^ made to feel impartially the effect 

of Rahman accepted the good faith 

of the Indian Government unquestioningly and imrlerstood 
W n^ighl^ur sufficiently to mdise that it iSs 

‘ 1 ^friendship of Afghanistan than a desira 
prompted her overtures. Habib 

‘rf '1^* ^ c^i^ where his father strode 

. conhdence, a foolish mistrust sapping the 

strength of the son. Under aless skilful statesman fSu^Lord 

the patience of the flovom- 
meut of India w'ould long since ha-ve been eichausted. That 
exceptional fan^ianty with the affairs of .'Vsia, which iire- 
cramently distinguishes the late Viceroy, enahllng him 
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to tread Oriental labyrinths \ritli wise tUserimination. per¬ 
mitted hiin upon this occasion to bridge once more a crisis 
beh^^een Afghanistan and India. Almost in deniinoe ol 
Kabul obstnu^iioUj he proceeded to the soliition of diln- 
oilties which did not rt^quire any persomd disi^xission with 
a refractorj^ potentate. Early in the winter of T 9 <^ 3 ""^' 
the Government of India took up for con^idcraUou those 
sections of tiie Afghan boundarv; which, ever since the with¬ 
drawal of the Udny Mission eight years preMon^yi baa 
required demarcation. Surprised into niffltid acquiescenceH 
the Amir in January' 1^904 began to malse extensive 
patatious for a meeting lietw’een Jlajor Rocis-Keppel, the 
ciiief oi the British Commission^ and his own representative- 
Through the brief absence of Lord Curzon from the hdm 
of state, the vadllation of the Amir precipitated a ooUapse 
of these plans at the last moment. Wilfully stupid, too, 
only a little later—in July 1904—was Habib Ullalra order 
to Kasr Lillah Khan to seket twenty-four officers who were 
to he detailed as envoys to EngUvrrd, Erance, (lemiany, 
Russia^ Persia, China, Japan, Turkey and Egypt in the Old 
World, and America in the New World. 

If the break-dovTO in the negotiatioiis anent the Molimand 
boundary' had increased the tension between Kabul and 
Calcutta, it was certainly impossible to tolerate thi^ more 
direct per^’ersion of the principles out of which the l^nc 
of our relations with Afghanistan had been woven- Con¬ 
cerned at the rupture wffiicli was thteatening between India 
and Afghanistsm at a moment wlien Lord Curzon was iil>sent 
from India and too timid to insist upon the Amir's acceptance 
of the Viceroy'^ invitation to a conference, the Imperial 
Government, as tlie only means of renew'Lng the Agreements 
upon which they ivere set which remained to them, decided 
to despatch a Mission to Kabul. At the instance of the 
Secretary of State for India^ Mr. St- John Brodrick, the 
acting Viceroy of India, Lord AmptliiH, acquainted Habib 
Ullah with the wblies of His Majesty's Government- In 
reply His Highness, with the hope of improving his position 
when the time came for diplomatic discussion and as ^ act 
of condhation towards the Viceroy, intimated his willing¬ 
ness to send his son Inayat Ullah Khan—a chamung* in- 
teJligeul boy of sbeteen and a rematkable instance of that 
youthful precocity which attains so abnonnsd a develop¬ 
ment in ilie Orieutol—^to meet Lord Curzon upon his return 
to India- How^ever pressing may have been the questions 
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outstanding between the Govemmerit of India and the Amir 
of Afghanistan, the visit of a British Mission to Kabul — 
no doubt desirable and in that sense opportune — ^was 
derogatory in a Govcmment whose invitations to the head 
of the cniintrj^j which it was projMised to honour in such an 
emphatic fashion, 




had been treated 
with contumacy. 

Lord Cur^on^s op¬ 
position to the pro¬ 
ject is well-known ; 
but with the excep¬ 
tion of this distin- 
gvibhed statesman 
few were prepared 
for the unfortunate 
set hack which the 
mission received. 

A grievous miscal¬ 
culation undoubt¬ 
edly wsis made. 

But the blunder, 
which determined 
its existence and 
brought about a 
complete miscar¬ 
riage of Angh»- FESTIVAL In HaNoet ttv the daK£ 

InSan policy^ lay 
not so much in sending the mission as in HJs Majesty^s 
Government not having decided, if the Amir proved 
recalcitrantp how far and upon what ground the Cabinet 
sliouLd stand tirm. 


As constituted, the Mission comprised ^fr-p now Sir^ 
Lesuis Dane^ Foreign Secretary at Simla, ilr. H. K. Dobbs— 
who^ together with Major Wanliss, had recently rehimed 
from replacing the boimdaTY pillars on the PersenAfghan 
border- Major W. Msdieson. R.A., Captain Victor Brooke, 
Oth Lancers, and a British doctor. Lea’iing Pe'^hawar on 
November 27, the mission readied Dakka on November 
2g, and was met at Luudi Khaua by 200 Afghan cavalry 
under the Si pah Salar Ghulam Hussein, the Sarhang of 
Dakka, and Mahommed Hasan Khan. Major Roos-Keppeh 
politick agent for the Khyb^r, accompanied the party for 
a few miles beyond Lundi Khana to Torkhana, where a 
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guard of iitmmir of tht^ Khyber Rifles was drawn up, the 
niis.sinn nitiniately aniiTiig at Kabul on Derembiaif lo. 
Elaborate gifts were cotn'es^ed by Mr. Dane for presentation 
to the Amk, among many others a £700 aiotor-ear and several 
cast?* of sporting equipment. As a rompliment to the Lidies 
of the harem the Government of India thonglitfully in¬ 
cluded a cinematograpli, providing at the same time the 
necessary operator. Among the presents to the Mission 
from his Highness \vere a gold watch and>^ set of gold cidf 
links which Habib I'llah had offered to Mr^Ditrie* The 
note struck by tlie negotiations wels scafcelv in the same 
pitch as the festivities by which the withdra^nl of the Mission 
was celebrated^ when seven gramophones simnitiLnetmsly 
discharged bursts of discordant ^e%'elI3^ Nevertheless^ 
the din of these iitsirumcnts fell on the cars of tlmse wlio 
had every' cause to be relieved at the ffeaceful termination 
of their labours, since the clouds had hung low over Kabul 
throughout the AnglesAfglian conferences of 1904-03. 

Many things in our buffer state of course r^iaired to 
improved tts miirh for the enhancement of its own in¬ 
terests as for the advantage of India. There w'as tlie 
Amir’s perpctnatLoii of Abdur Rail man's objection to Afghan 
subjects using the northern extremity of the Quetta-Ciiaman 
railway to be discussed, as well as the projection of railways 
from Cliaman to Kandjihar and from Peshaw^ar to Kabul, 
Besides these important subjects there w ere the prolongation 
of the Indian sy^tifm of tclegrEiphs to Kabul and Kanda¬ 
har ; the provision of telegrapldc communicatioii between 
Kabul, Msuar-i-Sharif ^md Herat ; Kabul and Kan¬ 
dahar ; Kandahar and Herat. The re-organisation of the 
Afghan army had also to be considered, wliile tite demarca¬ 
tion of the l^Iohmand ItHJundarj^ and the Seistan border, 
the definition of the Amir’s control ov'er border tribes, 
the question of tlie subsidy and Habib Ullah's powders in 
respect of the importation of muni tit sns of w^ar u^re topics* 
the exEimination of w'hich would be, it was expected^ to 
the mutual benefit of the contracting parties io an Anglo- 
Afghan allianc^. In India it was understood that there 
migiit be a difficulty in the Eiirangcmcnt of the terms which 
were to be secured from the Amk; but that ultimately* 
and after protracted negotiations, our demands w'ould be 
conceded. To this end the chief of tl^e Mission was pro¬ 
vided with a treaty, drawn up under the personal super- 
visicm of Lord Ciir^on during liis brief residence in l.ondon 
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in 1904, which wa^ designed to bring about a discussion ol 
every aspect ol the old agreements with a to remoring 
prerioiis difficulties and arriving at a dear understanding 
for the future. 

This treaty comprised throe dartsesp but Habib Ullah, 
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simulating annoyance at the terms of tlic clause which 
attempted to re^ct the importation of arms, w^ould not 
enter into any discussion over it- Alt^r the Mission had 
passed four months in the Afghan capital, the limit, to 
which the Amir of Afghanistan would pennit himself to 
go, reproduced simply the formal renewal on both sides 
of the engagements entered into betw'een Abdur Rahman, 
the late Amir of Afghanistan^ and the Govenunent of India* 

The Dane Treaty therefore was as follows: 

He God, ExLoUed be Hia pcrfetlioa* 

His Majesty Sira]-T3i-iiiillat-wa-iid-din, Amir Habib UUali KhaDp 
rndependent King of the State of Afghanistan and its De^ndendea, 
CD the one part, and the Honourabk; Mr. Louis WiUiaiu Hanep 
C.S-l., Footign Spcretary of the ^hghty Govermnent of India 
5ind the Representative of the Esaltcd British Govenunent on the 
other part. 

His said Majest>^ doth hereby agree to this^ tliat m the principles 
and in the matters of siibsidiary importaiice of the Treaty Tegarding 
internal and external adaiiSp snd of the engagements vriiicb his 
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Hig^huess my late father, that is, Zia-iil-JiiilUitwsiiL[-Dii:i. who hn,q 
loiLiid uicTxy^ may G^zid enlighten his tomb I Conduced and aided 
npon with the Kxalled British Gov"eriimcnt+ I also have acted, am 
actingp and will act upon tJie same agreemcTit and compact^ aori 
I will not contraveriQ them in anv dealings or La any promise. 

The said Hononrabie Mr_ I^uis William Hane tioes hereby a(;fee 
to this, that as to the very agreement and cnEa^cment which 
the Exalted British Gov^emmeiil conctuded and acted upon with 
the noble father of his Majesty Siraj-ui-irniinatw'aiid-Din, that is, 
his Highness Zia-nhmillatwaiad-Dmt who h?iR found mercyp re¬ 
garding internal and external affairs of principle or subsidiary' 
importance, I coniirm them and nxite that they (the British Govern¬ 
ment) will not act contrary to those agreements and engagements 
in any way or at any time, 

Made grn Tuesday, the 14th day of MuharTam-Til-liar.im ol the 
year 1323 Hijrit corresponding to the aist day of March of the year 
1905 A.D, (Peniian Seal of Amir Habib I htah Klimt,) 
is correct. 1 hav'C scaled and signed. 

Amjh Habid Ullah, 

Loms W. I>AtrE# Foreign Secretary^ 

Representing the Government of India. 

Thus the situation npOD the arrival Mr. Dane frcuu 
Kabul differed in no way from that which had preceded his 
departirre for the Afgh:^Ti capital + save that substantial 
concc^ions Iiad been awarded to the Amir of Afghanistan 
who, in return, had etmeeded nothing. In addition to an 
astonishing and entirely unnecessary elevation in the si^le 
and title of the riiler of Afghanistan—conYeved in the charge 
“ Independent King cjf the State of Afghanistan and its 
DependendeSt” and the reference to “ His Majesty,” which 
the precious instmmeiit reveals—inevitable corollaries of 
the transaction were the continuation of the Lmnuai sub¬ 
sidy of eighteen Likks to Abdur Rahman^s successor, the 
release of the arrears—approsimately amounting to ^400,000 

which had heen accumulating since a little previous to the 
demise of the late Amiri, and the right to an unrestricted 
importation of anns. 

It must not be supposed that the mere ratification of 
the engagements sufficient for the purp<>ses of British 
policy in Central Asia, Much more was needed j and since 
facilities were deliberately withheld and the .\mir rejected 
eonsiderxition of our pledged responsibility^ it is evident 
that the subjugation of Afghanistan to the interests of India 
IS incomplete. It is of value perhaps to have ascertained 
that the Anur is disaffected and untrustworthy. Tliere 
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was always a doubt but it was hoped that the affront^ which 
he offered so sedtdously to the Britisli Govemmeut, was due 
to hk own conspicuous vanity rather than the manifesta¬ 
tion of actual ill-will* The Kabul conference made that 
point dear; but^ as the Tmporial Govemment have 
elected to observe on impressive reticence upon the circum- 
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stances of this unfortunate episode, it is no less incumbent 
up<m others to do likewdEe* Nothing can be gained by 
revealing to the world the details of a rebuff without 
parallel in the history of Indian politics, unless such acknow¬ 
ledgment w'ere made to assist public opinion in appreciating 
the issues inYolved in tlie absence of any satisfactory under¬ 
standing lietween Kabul and Calcutta. That fbi^ course 
formed no part of the late Government's policy was disclosed 
on June 21, 1905, by the debate in Parliament upon the 
Indian budget sindj at a later date, upon ^Ir. Balfour’s 
speech on Imperial Defence. The Blinisters^ who spoke 
on tliese occ^ons, concealed the truth rather than stated 
it, and their utterances cannot be accepted as either 
correct or adequate ^ Mr* Ealfour^s statement that the con¬ 
struction of strategic ralhvaj^ by Russia in Afghaubtan " 
Tivould provoke Great Britain to war does not render the 
character of Anglo-Afghan policy more intelligible, nor 
remove the disadvantages from our position* On the 
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contiaryj the uttef^uce was most misleaditig since no sticli 
contingency^ as the construction oi Russian railways in 
Afghanistan itself> is likely to occur until Russia is 
pared to strike with idl her strength in Persia and Afghanist^- 
The question of AnglcHAfghan relations, therefore, remedns 
for solution, ha\dQg given rise to a sitnation which was 
regarded bv the late Viceroy and every mcitiber of his 
Council with the gravest appreliension. 



thk v^xlls of bokara 
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APPENDIX 1 


NAMHS OF stations ON THE OSENBURG. 
TASHKENT RAILWAY 


Niuufi cf StaLkai and dbUJOH 

frofn Qt^obuxg. 

{1} OnznbuTg 

(2) Myenovoi dvor 

(3) Do[i§;iiz5kiiya 
{4} M^yatcIiTvaya 

(5) llet^k (7^ versts) 

(6) GrigorvevakavaL 
(/JAkBniak 

(S) Taksha 
{9} Yaisau 
(id) Aksd 
(11) Kara Tugai 
(laj KnraiU 

(13) AkUtibLoak (255 versts) 

(14) Bisb Mamak 

(15) Tajndi 

(16) Akkemir 

(17) Kandiigatch 

(18) Temii'skaya 

(19) Kcx 
{ZQ} Kiidtik 

(21) Emba 

(22) Kirghiisk;H.ya 

{23) Mngodjar^l^ya I4JOD versts) 
{ 24 ) Rodiiiki 
{25) Kamganda 
( 215 ) Kauidjir 

(27) Solenaya 

(28) Ulpan 

( 29 ) Tr he tka r 

( 30 ) Bkiuk 

(31) Djikin 
(32} Tugui 


Nzi^ ol SljLtiaQ and. distant: 
fnmji dPtatniT. 

(33) Kara-Tcbokat 

tj4) Altia 

(3^) Saksaoulskaya 

(36) Kontd 

(37) Arabsko^-eMDrye (790 v^sts) 
{5S) Sappak 

(39) Andreevskaya 
{40) Kaidy’sbii Hakb 

(41) Blk Bauli 

(42) Kazalinak [942 versts) 

(43) Bashkara 

(44) Miai Ubasli {gjS versts) 

(43) Ak Snat 

(46) TuJatan 

(47) Dunnen Tubeh 

(48) Klior Kbut 

(49) Karmakcbi (iiofi versts) 
(30) KLzyl Tam 

(51} Kara Ketkeu 

(52) Ak-Su 

(5 J) Tenea Usyak 

(54) Kara I 73 yak 

(35) {124C versts) 

(56) Ber Kazan 

(57) Sola Tubeh 

(58) Tar Tugai 

(59) Djnlek (1343 versts) 

{^) Skobeievo [1367 versts) 

(61) Tnmen Arik (1394 vcttibl) 
{62) Yam Kiirgau 

(63) Ak Kum 
(64} SaiiraD 
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(65) Tchomajc 

(66) Turkestan (1514 vtrets) 

(67) Ikan (1543 vEJists) 

(6fi) Otrar (1558 verste) 

(69J Kara Kungur 
f7o) Ajm (1570 wratB) 

{/I) Kabul ^ 


W jiBitW 42 = 1 ! J^ ijI fat w af^l 

from Oraalnii. 

(73) UzuD Sai 

(73) Tchanak 

(74) Sail Agatcb 

( 75 ) 

(76) Barbara 

(77) Kelesa (174^3 versts) 

(73J Tashkent (1761 veists) 


'VPPENDIX II—(A) 

list of stations from TASHKENT TO .MERV, WITH 
DISTANCES FROM KRASNOVODSK AND TASHKENT 



N-UllJi fsi StAtiUK, 

Tashkent . 


i>l 9 LiEiiQP' from 
in^iiCKlHT^'OdllL 
VEdCe^ 

^ 1747 


Di£itJiDC 4 IfOiiL 

TiJilhltflDt. 

VflUti, 

( 3 ) 

Kaufim&iiSLkaya 


. 1/21 


26 

:j) 



, 1698 


51 

t 4 ) 

Syr-DaiiiKvka 5 "a 


» 167:1 

X 

7 S 

Is) 

Golodimva Steppe 

, 1637 


t ID 

{< 5 ) 

Chernaitvo 


. 1605 

.« 

142 

( 7 ) 

Obnutchfivo 


< 1557 

- p 

igd 

(S) 

T^maJdno . 


. 1348 

-. 

199 

t 9 i 

Jizak 


l £31 


225 

(io> 

ifiilyiitiiiHkaya. 


. 149* 

,.. 

249 

{iij 

KuTopatkino 


. 1473 


374 

( 13 ) 

Rostavtsevo 


^ 1445 


302 

(i 3 > 

Sfunarkaod 


p 1415 

.« 

332 

tl 4 ) 

DjumPL 


■ 


3 S 3 

(IS) 

NagTonuaj'^ 


- 3365 


385 

(16) 

Katta-Kiirgan 


- 134J 


404 

( 17 ) 

yiVahiiLik . 


* 1316 


+31 

(tS) 

^iadin 


. 1291 


44^ 

(Ip) 

Kgmine * 


1269 


478 

(20) 

^HaJik * 


■ 1243 

- + 

5 <M 

(i!) 

Kisnl-T^ppe 


■ ijii 


5 ^ 

(22) 

Kmyii-Mazar 


1206 

^ - 

^41 

( 33 ) 

Kagan 


1182 


5^5 

( 24 ) 

Murgak ^ 


, 1160 

*X 

537 

( 35 ) 

Yakatut . 


+ 1142 


60s 

(26) 

Kaia-Kul + 


[117 

+ + 

630 

( 27 ) 

1 

I 


. L09S 


649 

(sS) 



* T078 


66g 

( 3 P) 

Chaijut 


* lO/O 


^77 

(30) 

Barkha ni , 


* 103a 


7 Qg 

(31) 

KaJanl-Kuyn 


, ID20 

■* 

727 
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DlStimfi! {fOm 
Kn«vm'DdAl£, 

t]^iuic« lintii 
TaStlffoir 


VoiHk 

Vonti. 

(52) Sepettfe ^ 

, 1003 -- 

744 

(33) Pcbski 

, 970 

777 

(54J Utch-Adja. 

OH 

793 . 

(jS) Kavnina ^ 

T 9^4 

m 

(36) AnneokovD 

. 904 

H 3 

(37) Kiirtssm-Kala . 

S85 

S62 

{^S} Bairam-Ali « 

869 

878 

(35) Merv 

* 542 

90 $ 


APPENDIX II—CB) 

ML'RGHAB VALLEY RAILWAY 

LIST OF STATIONS FROM 4IERV TO KUSHKTNSKI POST 
WITH DISTANCES FROM KILVSNOVODSK AND MERV 


. 

Molglit abiiYE 

DixtancE from 

llxnn 

SUlkir. 

“* Be#, 

Men.'. 

XiaflitmTidsk, 

Merv 

^ 1E8.0I 

*, - 

842; 

T^Ucbatan Baba 

^ 127*06 

37 - 

879 

Yulatan 

134.16 

.. S6 

89s 

Saltan-i-Band 

* 139 S 5 

76 .. 

918 

trnam Baba 

, I4Sh6q 

130 

962 

Sari Yaii ^ 

, 155.57 

157 - 

999 

Taish Kepri 

164.00 

197 

1039 

Kala-i-Mor 

. 202.07 

244 

id86 

Kiislrkinaki Post 

■ 303 CI4 

.. 293 

1135 
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Kishlak^ a village of sedentary Tnrconmjis, as opposed to A ait/, thr- 
nnnna^ VillagiC, 

tlifl iQwei-clas Mussuljinan elementajy school, 
iiniveraity g£ a theological order* 

Ari/t^ canal or chaDnel diverted from river for irrigation purposes. 


TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS 

= f ft. 


I s a^m£ 


1 di^&siaiiru ( ■* ^400 s^. = 4^2 sq* roods (2,70 acres) 


= 49 sq. ft. 

« .77 yard (5,^3 ft.) 
D 1,75 in. 


I square sagme 
I ofshine 
t Vershok 


A dessiaiins (land mcai 9 »nre) is a parallelogram Imviog a length of 
Bo sageues and a breadth of jo sageaes^ or it may be 40 by 60 
aagenes. ttiOTlore the desriatine k 3400 square sagenes^ or 31,600 
square arshines. 


r t/eT$£ = I of an English mite. 


APPENDIX IV 

THE THE AT Y OF GAJ^DAMAK 

Th£ATY between tlie Britisli Government and hii Highnesa 
Mahommed Y'aknb Kban, Amir of jVfghanistan and its 
dependencieSj toncluded at Gandamak on the 361 h May^ 
lEjq, by hia Highness the Amir Mahomnied Yaknb Khan 
On his own part imd on' the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment bv Major {after\vards Sit Louis) Pr Lr Cavagnarip 
CSd. 

(1) From the day oI the ejcchHUge ot the rntihtiiitiDfls of the present 
Tffcaty thm shad be pt:rpetuEU perac* and friendship between the 
Elritisii Government on the one prirt and his Highness the Amir q£ 
Afghamstan and its dependencies^ and his ancccssors, on the 
othrir. 

(3) Hls Highness the Amhr of Afghanlsttm and its dependencies 
engages, on the exchange of the ratificatiotis o£ this Treaty, to publish 
a fnJl and campkU: amnesty, absobing all his subjects Irom any 
Fcfiponsibitity for mteroour^c with the British forces during the war, 
and to guarantee and protect all personii whatever degree from 
any punishment or molestation on that account. 

(3) His Highness the Amir ol Afghanistan and its dependendes 
agrees to conduct his relations with Foreign Stales Ln accordance 
with the advice ana wishes of the DritL^h Government, IFia High¬ 
ness the Amir will enter into no engagements with Foreign States^ 
and not take up erms against any Foreign State, except vdth the 
concmrejice of the British Covemment, Chi these ccmtlltions the 
British Government will support the Amir against any ioiuign 
aggression with money^ arms, or troops, to he employed in wliat- 
soever manner the British Government may judge best for this 
purpose. Should Britisli troops at any time enter Alghamstan for 
the puTpcfte ol repelling foreign aggreasion^ they will return to their 
stations in BritLah terxitKJiry as soon as the object for which they 
entered has been accomplisbed. 

t4j With a view to the maintenance of the direct and intfmate 
relations now established betTS-ecn the British Go^nemment and bis 
Highnefis the j\mir of Afghanistan, and for the better protection ol 
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tin^ Irofltiersof hislli^hness's doitiinioiip it iis agrettl tJiat a BntLsh 
Representative shall reside at Kabul, with a suitable i^cort, in a 
place of residence appropriate to his rank and dignity. It is also 
agreed tdiat the Hritlsh Govemnicnt stiall Iiave the right to deputs 
British Agents with suitable escorts to the Afghan frontiers^ when¬ 
soever this may be eonsidered necessary by the British Govern ment 
in the inlcrCHts of boLh States, on the occurrenee of any jrnportant 
extemat fact. His HighnEifis the Amir of Afghanistan may on his 
part depute an Agent to reside at the Court of his ExecUfincy tJin 
Vicer^ and Governor-Genera] of India, and at $uch other places 
in British India as may be similarly agreed upon. 

(Ej) His Highness iho Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencits 
gnaiTintcK t^ i^rsonal safety and hnnounible treatment of Brituih 
Agenbi within his jimEidiction ; and the Hritlsh Government on its 
part undertaken that it^ Agents sliall never in any way inti-rfcn: 
■with the internal admiiiistxatiori of his Highnc-ss''!b domirtions. 

(•b) HL'd Highness the Amir o-l Afghnnlstan and its dcpendenciea 
iindertakea, on behalf o£ himself and Jiis successors, to offer no im- 
jiediment to Bri-LLsh subjecis peacefully Lradiug witliiu bis dominions 
so long as they do so with the penuia^ion of the British Government, 
Hind in actOTihince with such arrangeincnts as may be mutually 
agreed upon from time to time between tJip two Governments. 

) In order that the passage of ■trade bei^wcen the territories of 
the BritEsh GoveramenL and of his Higlinces the Amir of AfghanHtan 
may be open and uninterrupted. Ins Highness the Aimr of Afghanis tan 
agrees tn nsp his best endeavours to ensure the protection of traders 
and to faeditate the transit o-f goods along the ■well-known customary 
roads of Afghanis tan. ^’hese roads shall be improved and main¬ 
tained in such manner as the t^vo Governments mav decide to be 
most expedient for the gcneml coavenJqnce of traffic, and under such 
hnancial arrangensentH as may be m u tually dclermLned upon between 
them. The arrangements made for the inainteiiancB and security 
of the aforesaid roads, for the settlement of tlie duties to be levietl 
upon merchandise carried over these ruads^ and for the generjil pro¬ 
tection and development of trade with and through Lhc dominion^ 
of hiH Highness^ will be stated in a separate Commercial Treaty^ to be 
concluded within one year, due regard being given to the state of 
the countTi^ 

(ii) ’With a \icw to facilitate conimutiications between the allied 
Governments and lo aid and develop intercourse and commercial 
relatians between the two countries* it is hereby agreed that a line 
ol tide-graph from Kurram to Kabul shall be constrncted by and at 
the cost of the British Go^^emment, and the Amir of Afghanistan 
hereby undertakes to provide for the protection of this telegraph 
line. 

fp) In consideration of the renewal of a friendly aO^T.ncc bctA\'een 
the two States which has been attested and secured b^^- ■the foregoing 
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Articles, the British Guvenunent rcatores to his Hifilmess the Amir 
of Afghani^itan ami its depeadencics the towiis of Kandahar sad 
lelalabad with all the terrktor)- now in poaacssioQ of the Britob 
armies, excepting the district of Kuiram, Plahin. and Sibi. His 
Highness the Amir of Afghaftistan and its dependencies agrees on 
liis part that the districts t>l Kuruam and Pishin and Sfbi. acconling 
to the limits defined in the schedule annexed, shaU remain under the 
protection and administrative control of the Brit’Sh Gor'cttiment i 
that is to sav, the aforesaid districts shall be treated as assigned 
districts, and' not be considered as permanently severrf Irom 
the limits of the Afghan kingdom. The revennes o( these districts, 
after deducting the charges of civU administralion, shall be paid to 
his Highness the Amir, 

The BriLish Covemment ■will retain in its own hands the control 
of the Khybcr and Michni Passes, which lie between the Peshawar 
and JeblHliad districts, and ol all relations with tlie independfrnt 
tribes of the territory directly cr/iinected with these pa-SBCs. 

(lol For ihe further supiiort of his Highness the Amir m the 
recovery and maintenatice of his legitimate authority, and in coa- 
sideration of the cflicient fuimmcnt in their entirety of the engage- 
mcnls stipulabMi by tlie foregoing Articles, the British Government 
agrees to pay to his Highness the Amir arjd to his suecefisors an 
annnai snhsidy of sii lakhs of Kupccs, 

Done at Gsndamak. this a6th day of May 1S79, corresponding 
with the 4tli day of the montli of Jamodi-us-sani, tape A.H, 

AMIR MAHO^IMED YAKUB KHAN. 
N. CAVAGNAKI, Majo,. 


Letter, dated June 14, iBSo, from Mr. {afterji-vriis Sir LepELI 
CHiirFis ffl Abdur Bs.iiMArf Khan. 

(jViter compliTnents.) 

** 1 fun coiDiii[]iiidcd to coiiiVcy to you tlie replies of tlie Govern-^ 
mciit oi Indw. to ttie questions yoLi havu asked. 

" First, witli regard to tTie position of the mkr of ICabuI in r^btion 
to Ftifeign Po wct^i^ ^mce the IBritish, Government admit no right oi 
inlerferente b-v Poneign Pcrwicfs in Aighani^tHHj, and. 5inc<& tioth. P.a^iA 
and Ftrsb aie pledged to abstain troiii all political interference vdth 
Afgttan aHaiis, it is plain that tiie Kabul ruler can no political re¬ 

lations witii any Foreign Power except the English: and if any anch 
Foreign Power should attempt to interfere in Aigbanistan, and ii 
such intcrCercnce should lead to unprovoked aggnssion on the Kabid 
ruler^ then the British Government will be prepared to aid liimT if 
nccessaryp to repel iti provided that he follows the advico of the 
Britisli Govemment in legaid to his external rslation^r 
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'' with i^Kard to limits of tejrritoif>'j I Am clJrected Lo say 

that the wbfJe provimct of Kandfihiir hna been placed ueder a 
separate rulers except Pishin and Sibi, wbith arc retained in British 
piwsesidon. Consuliicntly, the Governnicat k not able to eater into 
xUiy acgutiations wiLb you on theisie points* nor in respect to arrange¬ 
ments with regard to the north-west frcjntier, which were concluded 
with the Rx-Amir Mahom med Yaku b Khan. Wi Qi these rcservatioaSp 
the British trovemmciit are willing that yon should establish over 
Afghanistan (mdnding Herat, the possejssion of w"hieh CEumot he 
guaranteed td j’ou, though the Government are not disposed to hinder 
measures wliicli you may titke to tshtain. possession of it} as complete 
and extenavE authority as has Ihtherto becti exercked by any ^Vmir 

yoiTT family^ The British Government desires to exercise no inter- 
feroEice in the internal afTairs of these territoTieSp nor will you be 
required to admit nn English Resident anywhErc ^ atthongli^ for 
convcnirnire of ordinary and friendly intercourse between tw^o 
adjoming States, it may be nd’^dsable to station by agreement a 
Mahommedan agent of the British Go%'cmmunt at Kabul." 


From Aiiin Abdcu Rahman Kuan ia Mr. GEirriN^ dut^d 
Jutif 22, jSEo. 

(After complimenk.) 

'* Rcgarduig the boundaries of Afghsmktan which w'etc settled 
by treaty with my most noble and respected grandfather^ Amir Dost 
MnhaTTimad, these you liavc grantwl to me. Aod the Envoy which 
you ha^-e appointed in Afghanistan you have dispensed with, but 
what you have left to (be settletl acconiing to) my winh ip^ that I may 
keep a Mussulman Ambassador^ if I please. This was my desire 
and that of my people, stud this you have kindly granted. 

** About my Jriendly relations and commnnjcation with Foreign 
Powers* yon have WTitten that I should not have any without advicn 
and consultatiou with you (the Brilish). Yon should consider wen 
that if I have the friendship of a great Government like yours, how 
can I commimieate wtth another Power without fldvii:.ie from and 
consultAtTon with you ? I agree to thk also. 

** You have also Mndly written that should any unwarranted 
(Improper) attack be made by any otlier Power on Afghanistan, 
you will under all circumstances aflord me assistance ; and yon will 
not permit any other person to take possesrinn. of the territory 
of Afghanistan. Tlik Hm k my desirc+ which you have kindly 
grant^. 

** As to what yon have wTitten about Herat. Herat k at pimscnt 
in the possession of my cousin. So long as he does not oppose me, 
and remains iricndiy with me, it is better that I should leave my 
cousin in Hcrai, rather than any other man. Should he op|>osc 
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me, and not to my words {advice) or those of my peopliSt I 

Tvill afterwards Jet yon kncfw. Everything sbeJl be done as we both 
deem it expedient and advisable. 

*" All the kindniiss yon have shown is for my welfare and that of 
pay people : how shoidd T not accept it ? Yota ha-vt ahowu very 
great Jdndne-ss to me and my people."' 


Lcmr from Mr. Griffin fn Amir Abdtjr Radman Khan, 
dated iSSo.^' * 

(After compliments.) 

“ tlis Excrflcncy tho ^Iccrov and Govemor-^Ienefal in Council 
has Jeamt with pkantire that yonr Hightic^is has proceeded toivard 
XaboL in accordance with the in^dtaiion of the ^British Government. 
Therefore, in cnnsiticnatiHn of the friendly sentiments by which your 
Highiicsa is animated, and of the advantage to be derived by the 
Siriars and pcnpln frotn the establishment of a settled government 
under your Highness’s anthority. the BrilLsh Government mogniaea 
votir Highnpss as AmLr of Kabul. 

T am further empowered, on the part of the Viceroy niul Gover¬ 
nor-General of Tiidia, to inform your Highness that the British 
Govcmmeul: has no desin? to interfere in the intcrmol government 
of the ferritoripti in tlie possession of yont Highness, and ha3 w 
wish tliHt an English Resident should be stationed anywhere within 
thiise tenitorieSr For the ccuavcnjence of ordinalry friendly inter- 
conrscT such ns is maintained bettveen tw'ti adjoining States, it may 
be advisable that a Mahommednu Agfut of the British Covertimeivl 
should reside^ by agrrementr at K^buL 

Vonr HighneSK lias nei^nested that the view^ and intentions of 
the British Government with regard to the posStion of the ruler at 
Kabul in relation to Foreign Powders fibould be placed on record for 
your Highness's information The Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Conncil authorises me to declare to yon that since the BritLsh 
Government admits no right of interference hy Foreign Powders within 
Afghanistan, ami since botJi Russia and Persia arc pledged to abstain 
fropi all inierference with the affairs of Afghanistan, it is plain that 
your Highness can have no political relations with any Foreign Pdwer 
except Tvith the Brilinh GovemmenL II any Foreign Power should 
attempt to interfere bi Afghanktan, and if such interference Hhould 
lead to unprovoked aggTKislon on the dominion^ of your Higlmess, 
in that event the British Government would be prepared to aid yon, 
to such extent and in such manner as may appear to the British 
Govcrnmcfit necessary^ in repelling it; proi^ided that High- 

* Thi^ letter, which is gcncrnlly referred lo as the letter irom the 
Fortr'i^ Seontary, da^ed July jd. iSSn, ia Imown to have beeu sealed hy 
Mr. Grilnn and dclivcxeil by htm On July jr, iflgo. 
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follows unrtservedly the advice of the Pritisli Government in 
regard to jT3iiir external relations." 

L^mr from ike Viczkoy of Tndta jllAa^uis of Ripon) 
to thff Amir 4ppuhi Rahjiajs 

tAfter complirufints.) 1 " Simla, Jmh« iG, iSSj. 

“ Yqur Highness will remember that, at Sir I^pel Griffin's inter¬ 
view with ynn at Zimma on July 31. 18S0, he said that i^e Govern¬ 
ment of Iiiclia could only start your adimiustration by gi™g you a 
"to pS'Y your army and nfficiaJs and j'nor iminediato expenses j 
and that, hfvving recGgnLqed yon as Amir, ii. was anxious to sec yon 
strong: but after yon had taken possession of Kabuh yon must rely 
on vour owm resources. 

“1 have always interci^bid myself so much id your Highness's 
success, and have felt so great a dtsire lor the establishment of a 
strong and MentHy IViwer under your Highness's auspices in Afghan- 
that I on VEuiouia occasions gone beyond the determina¬ 
tion then communicated to yoti, and have from time to time aided 
yonr Highness with sums ot money and arms, besides devoting some 
lakhs a year to tJit: support of Afghan refugees and detenns, whose 
presence in Afghiimstan is, T understand, regarded by your Highness 
fis dangcrons to vour pou'cr. Still, my \'ievv of the rtlaiions to cadi 
other of the two countries has throughout been that, in mattens of 
internal policy and ftnance, India should not seek to interfere with 
Afghanistan, but should oonhne herself to the part of a friendly 
neighbour and allv- On these conditions, it u’ould be in accijrdance 
witlL the practice of nation^ tliat AighanisliLU should mguhite her mvti 
finance and bear her Own hurdena, as she has alwnv-s done hcn:tofoire. 

'' As regards matters ol c^f-ternal pobty, yonr Higlmess was in¬ 
formed in the communication from the Fomi^ Secretary to the 
Government of India, dated July 20, ihSo, and again in my letter 
of February 2^. 1883, tlmt if any Foreign Power should attempt to 
interfere! in Afghanistan, and if such interfcrerice shonid lead to un- 
proTiT^ked aggrefision on the dominions of your HighiiKSS, in that event 
tile British Government would be prepared to rdd you to such 
extent and in such manner as might appear to the Britisb Govern¬ 
ment necessary in repelbng it j pro^idctl that yonr Highness follows; 
unreservedly the advice of the British Government in regard to j’our 

external relntians. . 

^'On tonsidcratlonn however, of your accounts of the condition 
of your north-west frontier, 1 have been satisfied that your High¬ 
ness has to contend with esccptinnal difficulties in that quarter. 1 
have nndcrslood that, owing to v arious untow-ard ckrcumstancs, your 
Highness has not yet been able to reduce the important frontier 
province of Herat to the orderly and secure condition so cSficntifc;.l 
for the protection of Afghanistan as a whole : and therefore thatj for 
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the settlement of tbe of th&t frontier, some fncutlfir tauce 

mny be needful to yon. f furllieF ohi^tvr.t with satisfaction^ yonr 
Higlincss's aAiiniTinDes of good faith ajid loyalty to the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment j and yoiir IJig^hitess’s language coii\Tnces me that yon realise 
how much it is to the mterest of AfgliSLnistHii to Tmiintain friendly 
relations with the Government of India. 

** Impressed by thc^^c considenitions, I have determined to ofifer to 
youT Highness personally^ a^ an aid towDtrds meeting the present 
difiiCtilties in the management of your States a subsidy of twelve lakhs 
of nipes a yeax^ payable monthly, to be de%"oted to the payment of 
yonr troops, and to tlie other mrasuTf^ rc^jnired for the dcfcrice of 
your north-Ti'estern frontier. I feel that I may safely trust to yonr 
ITighnes^s good faith and practised skill to devote this addition to 
your resources to objects of such vital imiMrtanCc aa thn$c which 
I have above mentioned." 


Thfi .‘XstiR OF ApgmanieTAX iQ the Viceroy of India. 

(Eictract.} 

f^-yter complimenta,) 

"6th KamaEan, 1300 H. (/wfy 11^ 

" 1 have announced the glad tidingB of your Excellency*a determi¬ 
nation, which ia calculated to ccrndncc to the wull-being of the Britisb 
Goverutnent and of the people of Alghanistan, and to [Jut in orrlcr 
and keep goLug niy atitdrSp to the people of Afgharustan at large, 
wbq all offered up thanks^ iaving^ ' For many years we, the Afghan 
nation^ have been suffering irom innumerable calamities, Thauks 
be to Gfjd that a glorious Government like this {British Govemmejit) 
liaA befriended ub.' 

" God williug^ the people of Afghanistan wdil never allow their 
heads to swm'c from the line of fnendsliip to the illufitricius British 
Govecnnnefit, and $0 long as I hve I will not think qi making friends 
with any one but wiUi the illnstrious British Government, I have 
offered luy prayers to God lor the (incrua^cd) glurv of that powerful 
GovemmenL^* 


Thp Aasir^s Spiifh at (h^ Rawal Pfiidi Durban. 

At the great Burbar held by Lord Bufferin on April 8+ iflSSi the 
Amir Abdur Kahman spoke as follows : 

" In return for this kindness and favour I am ready with my arms 
and people to render any services that mav be required of me or ol 
the Afghan nation. As the British Government has declared that it 
will assiist me in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is right and proper 
that Afghanistan should unite in the fLrmcst msimier and sitand Ride 
by side with the British Govern ruent." 
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Leitir froni Sir MoatiMER I>trHANJ> ie Abhuh Rahman, 
dated Kah-id, Ni^J'emter I r, lfl-95. 

(After cQmplioiciit^.) 

^^VV'hen Highness came to the throne of Af^hacusian, Sir 

Lepel C nfftn instructet] to give you tin* assurance that^ if any 
Foreigri Poivcr sliDutd aitenipt to interfere in xAfghnnlstanT suid \i 
siieh inte^Ierence should lead to unprovokctl agg;resaion on the 
dominLoiis of your Hig^hne^is, in that event the British Govemnient 
would be prepared to aid you to such extent and in such lUminer as 
might appear to the British Govemincnt nocessaxy' Ln lepeLticg it, 
provided that vour Highness followed unreservedly the adduce Q^ 
the British Government in regard to your external relations^ 

I hav^e the hanour to Inform your Highness Lhat this asaiiraucc 
remains in fonre, and that it is applicable with regurd to any terri- 
toiy which rnflV come into your possession in con9tr]uence of the 
agreement which you have made with mu to-day in the matter of 
the Oxiis frontier. 

" It 13 the desire of Lhe British Government that such portion of 
the northern frontier of Afghanistan as has not yet been marked 
out should noiv be clearly defined ; whexi this has been dotiet tte 
whole of yentr Highness's frontier tow"ards the side of Rnsaia will be 
eciually free from doubt and equally secure." 

Agteemi^nt iigned at Kahui ott A^oiremher Ut 11393 , 

Wherca-s the Brilish Government has represented to his Highness 
the Amir that the Rnssiaa Government presses for the hteml fulfil- 
TTient of the Agreement of 1873 between Rnssin and England by 
which it was decided that the river Osus should fnrta the northern 
bonndajy of Afghanhilan from Victoria {Wood's Lake) or 

Sariknl on the east to the junction of the Kokcha with tlie Oxus, 
and whereas the Rritisb Government coosidexs itself bound to abide 
by the terms of this Agreement, if the Russian Government equally 
abides by them, his Highness Amir Abdur Rahmiin Klian, G.C.S.I.^ 
Amir of Afgkaatstaji and its dependencies, wislimg to show his 
friendsliip lo the British Gm'crnmeut and his readiness to accept 
their advice in matters affecting his relahnns w'lth Foreign Powtos, 
hereby ngreefi that he will cvacuirte all the districts held by Idm to 
the uortfi of this pordoo of the Oxus on the clear understanding 
that all the districts lybig to the tumih til thhi portion of the Oxus, 
and not now io his possession, be handed over to him in exchange. 
And Sir llctoy Mortimer Dmaud, K.C.J.E., C.S.I., Foreign Secret^ 
to the Government of India, hereby declarer on tlie part of the Britiiih 
Government that the Lransfer to his Highness the Amir of the said 
districts lying to the south of the Oxus is an essential part of this 
tiansactiaiifc und undertakes that ara ngcmcht.'; will he made 
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vith the Kussulq Government to carry out the tnmsier of the said 
lands td the norUi and south of the Oxus, 

H. il. Duraxd. 

AaIIR x\BDTTR i^AHMAN KkaX, 

Kabuh, Novftfib^ Ei, *893. 

Agre^£n£ bi^tv^en Amir A hour RAmtAsr Khas, G.GS.L, anti 
Sjji Hznra' Mortimer Durand, K.C,I.E., C.S,L 

\^TiereEk5 certain qaestions have arisen reg;iTT.linp the fjoittirr of 
Afghnni-Stan on the side of India, and whereas both his Highness the 
Amir and the Govcmn'iettl of Tn+lm are desEtous of settling these 
questions by a MendJy understanding, and of &King the hmit of their 
rcspectivie sphen^ of influence, so that for the future there may be 
no difference of opinion on the subject bctw^cen the allied Govern- 
menta, it ib hereby agreed as foUavrs t 

{]) The eastern and southera frontier of his liighne^s's dominjons. 
from Wakhan to the Peitlan border, shall follow tlie line sbo^i'u in 
the map attached to this agreement. 

The GovijmTncnt of India will at no time Mcrcisc interference 
in the terrltDiies l^ing beyond iMs line on the =iide of Afghanistan^ 
and his liiglinEjfiii the Amir will at no time exercise interference in the 
territories lying beyond this line on tl^e side at India. 

(3) Tfse Sritisb Goveni irient thus ngrees to his Highness the Amir 
retaining Asmar and the valJcy above it, a.^ far ^ Chanak, His 
Higliness agrees, on tlic Other hand, that he will at no liiiie exercise 
interference in ^wat, Hajaur, or Chitr^h including the Amawai or 
Boshgnl valley. The British Government also agreed to Icnsve to his 
Hglineii the Birmal tract as shoim in the detailed map already 
given to his Highness* who relinquishes his claim to the rest of the 
Wariri country^ and Da war. His HiglmeSS also relinquishes his clami 
io Chageh, 

{4) Tlie frontier line will hereafter be laid dawri in detail and 
demarcated, wherever this may be practicable and de^rable, by 
joint BritL^h and Afghan commissioners, whose object wnll be to 
arrive by mutual understanding at a boLuidary' which shall adhere 
willi tl+e greatfflt possible exactness to the hne Gbowm in the map 
attached to this agreement* hairing due regard to the exisiing Sotjd 
righbs of \rittageB adjoining the frontier. 

(j) ^\Tth reference to the tpicsrion of Ghaman* the Amir with- 
draTi'5 his objection to the new Brilish cantonment and oonecejea to tht? 
British Goverament the rights purchased by him in the Sirkai Tilerai 
water. At this part of the Ifonlier the line wOl Ixidrawm as fallows: 

Trom the crest ol the Khwaja j-Vmian range near the F^ha Kotal, 
which remams in BritLih territory^ the line vtill run ia sucli a 
dircctian as to leave Murglia Chamnn and the Share bo spring 
to Alghajiistan. and to pass haif-^ray between thf^ New Chaman 
Fort and the jAfgban outxjost knaivn locally as Laslikar Oand. 
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Tte Imi: will then x^ass talf-way bctwttni the railway station 
and the hill known as the Mian Baidak, and^ turning aunth- 
wards, will rejoin the Kliwaja Amran Tange, l^avUig the 
Gwasha Post in British territoiy, and the road to Shorawk 
to the west and south of GwasKc^ in Afghanistan. The British 
Government will not g.xdrcise any interference vrithin half a 
mile of tli^ road. 

(6) The above articles of agreement are regarded by the Govern- 
ment oI India and lus Higbneii^ the Amir of .Afghanistan as a full 
and saiisfactorj^ settlement of all the princii^al diflereuces of njiLriion 
which ha’v-n arisen between them in mgard to the frontier i and both 
the Govemment of India and Tii^ Highness the Amir undertake thiit 
any diherenccs □! detail, such as those which wiU have to be con¬ 
sidered hereafter by the oflicers appomied to demarcate tlus boundary 
hne, Hh^ be settled in a friemdly spirit, ho us to remove for the 
future far -is possible all causes of iloubt and unsundrrstandmg 
between the two Gm^omuicnts. 

(7J Being f ully satisfied of hi-s Hiehness's goodwill to the BririsU 
GoT.’trjament. and wishing to set Afghanistan independent and Htrrmgt 
the Government of India will raise no objection to the purchase and 
import by his Highness of munitions of war^ and they will themselves 
grant him some help In ttiU? respect. Further* in order to mark 
their sense of the friendly spirit in which his Highnesii the Amir 
has enterrcl into these negotiations, ttic Government of India under¬ 
take to increase by the sum of six lakhs of TTii?i:ci3 a year the Hnbsidy 
of tu-nlve lakhs now granted to his Highness. 

1I_ AL DoftASrj* 

Amir AnDun R^\hman Kh.^n. 

Kabul, N^ovimi>fr i2, iSpJ- 

And on Mareli ii, iSgj, the following Agreement between 
iKe Go\*ernmcntii of Greiit Rritaia and Russia, mth regard 
to the spheres of influence of the two countries in the region 
of the i\iniirs, and concerning the position of Afghanistan 
in that re^on, was drawn up : 

(t) The spheres of influence of Great Britain and Russia to tlie 
east of T-ike Victoria (Zar Koul) shall be divided b>' a line which. 
Starting from a point on that lake near to ita eastern ejctremity, 
shall tollow lie crests of the nnmntain laiiEe ruiuiing liOTncwhat 
to tie Hoiith of the latitndc of tie late as far as the Bendersky and 
Orta Bel Passes. 

From thence the line shall run along tic same range while it 
remains to the sonth of the latitude of the said lake. On ^ching 
that latitude, it shall descend a spur of the range toivnrds Kizil Rabat 
DO tlie Atsn river, if that locBlit^' ia found not to be north of the 
latitude of Late Victoria, and froni thence it shall be prolongied, in an 
easterly direction, so os to meet the Chinese frontier. 
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If it ^illCnJM be found ihsLt Habat is situated to tlie nortfi of 

liitilude of l,ake Victoria, ttw? line ol demarcation fiball be drawn 
to tbc nearest con^tfnient point on the Ak^u south of that 

latitude, and front thence prolonged aS aforesaid. 

[2] The line shall be innrkcd outr its precis confiprration 
sbin be fiettied, by 3^ Joint Commission of a purely technical cha¬ 
racter, with a mlhtaw escort not cjctcedlng that which is strictly 
necessary for its proper protection. 

The Conimissioii shall be composed of British and Ru^ian dele¬ 
gates, with the necessary technical assistance. 

Her PritanniC Government will arrange with the 

Amir of AJghanistan as to the manner in which hi*; Hi^lmess shall 
be represented on the Commissloti- 

(3) The Commission shall also be charged to report any facte 
iThicb can be ascertainccl on the a|K*t bearing on the situation ol 
the Chinese £rontLc^^, with a view to enable tlib two Goveminents 
to come to an agreement with the Chinese Government an to the 
hmits al Cliinese territory in the vicinity of the iijie+ in such m^nmar 
as may bn Icmnd most convenient. 

{4) Her Britannic Maj.estj'"5 Government and the Government of 
bis aiajcsty tht F.mperor of Russia engage to sibstaiii from e:xercising 
any political inflmcnce or ipooLrol, the former to the north, tlte latter 
to the soutli, of the above line of dcmamaticin. 

(5) Her Britannic ilajetty's Government engage that the terri¬ 
tory lyhig within the British sphere nf influence between the Hindii 
Kush „ and the line mnntng froin the east end of T^ikc %"iGtQriia to the 
Chinese frontier, shall form part of the territory of the Amir of 
Afghanisan, that it shall not be annexed to Great HritMTit and that 
nn military ]jOfits or forts shall be established in it. 

The execution of this agreement is oontingent upon the eva^na- 
tion by the Amir of .Afghanistan of all the territories now occupied 

his Highness cm tho right bsiiik of the Panjah, and cm the evacua¬ 
tion by the Amir of Bokhara of the portion of Darwar which lies 
to Hit south of the Oxus^ in Tcgard to vi'hicb her BritannJc ^lajcsty's 
Government ^ and the Go^nifiuuent of his MaJestj' the Emperor of 
Russia, have agreed to use their influence respectively with the two 
Amirs. 

Agreement for laying dowTi the Afghun Baundaiy''from 
the Hindu Kush Range to Nawa KotaJ i and coufirnied 
by^lils Highness the Amir of Afghanistan on December 

I9t 

Agreemest daied Camp Nashagam^ April 9, 1S95 

= IJfA IJTi 

Forasmuch as, under jVrticlc {4) ot the Ccnventioiii concluded at 
ICabul dn Kovember t2, iB9j, between his Tlighricss the Arnir of 
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Aighamston and Sir Murlimer Durand on of the Govern men t 

of India^ we tlic undersigned have been appointed by put respective 
Qp vcrtimeats for the piiipotac of demarcating in concert the frontier 
of his Highness the ATnir's domimotr^ On the side of India in thiiv 
neighbourhood of Chitrar and Bajaur. it ts hereby agreed as tullous : 

[ t) That an the western side of the Knnar River, this frontier 
be the further or ea-^teru watershed t>f tlic stream which in the idiom 
of Afghans is notorious and known as the Landed Sin peitaiiLing to 
the limits of Rahrlstanp and w^hich in thc-^ar\^ey map is also i-^ToLten 
by the name of BaHbgaJ* so that sill the country' of which the drainage 
falls into the Kunar River by means of this stream belongs, and 
will bHoug, to Afghanistan^ and the eastern drainage of this w^ater- 
shed, which dnes not fall into tho Landai Sin stream, pertains to 
Chitrar, 

(2) That on the eastern side of the Konar Riverr from the river 
bank up to the crest of the m^dn range which forms the watershed 
between Ihp Kunar River and the country (/i^ direction) of Barawal 
and Bajaur* this frontier follows the southern w's.tershed of the 
Ajmawai streaniT which falls into the Kunar River close to the 
village of Amaw^al, leaving to Chitrar all tlie coant^’' of which the 
drainage falls mto the Kunar River, by means of tins stream, while 
the southern, draina^ge of this last-mentiaiied watershed, which does 
not fall into the x\Lmnwai atmam, pcrtalnH to Afghanistan, 

{3 J That this frontier line, on reaching the crest of the main range, 
which ilk this neighbourhood forms the ii^atershed between the Kunar 
River and the country {lit. dircLtion) of Rarawal and Bajaur, tums 
southward along this watershed, which il foliowTj as far as a point in 
flic neighbourhood of the Nuw'a Kotal, leaving ah ttie conntni'^ 
draining into the Kunar River within the limits of Afghani^tun, 
B.nd all the country^ draining toivards Burawal and Bnjatn' outside 
the JiTnits of Afghanistan j but beyond the aforesaid point in tlie 
neighbonrhexjd of the Nawa Kotal the frontier has not at present 
been demarcated. 

(4) That on both aides of the Kunar Riv<nr this frontier, de¬ 
scribed in the three preKMhng articles, for the most part requires no 
artifiend dL-marcatior. because it is a natural boLmdary following 
the crests of mcmfitain ranges ; but since, at present. Inspection 
in Situ is imjio*5ible. when the ground is examincii cm the spot, it 
is probable that in the places where these mountain ranges abut 
on the Kunar River from cither side, demarcation by pill^ lor a 
short distance from the w^ater^s edge on both sides of the river will 
be found desirable for the puji^tse of separating the bounda^* of 
Afghanistan from Amawai ptrtaining to Chitrar and the limits of 
the Kafir country {fit. Kafiristan) of the Landai Sin from Chitrar, 
In that cai^t these pdlais will be erected along the line of the water¬ 
shed described in the first and second articles of thu present agree¬ 
ment, subject to any slight divergcnds from this line which may 
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be Dccesfrary to protect the loc-Eil rights of -^Tlhiges adjotning the 
fFontier. 

(5) That the frontier wherever cansidered desirablex vkiU 

be erecled hereofLtr by ais officer of the Governinent of Tiidia and 
an officer of his Highness the Amir acting in concert, 

{6J TTiat these watershedSa forming tlie frontier agreed upon as 
described in the first three articles of the present agreemmit, have 
been marked by a red bne on the snn^ey map attached to this agree- 
rticnt, whichx hke thp agrf’pnicnt itseSf^ bas been signed by as both. 
In three places— viz. (i) lor a short distance from either bank of 
the Knnaj River ; (ii) in the neighbonrhoetd of thn Binshi Kotal; 
and (iii) in the ncighlx^nrhood of the Frepaman Kotal-^this red 
hne has been broken up into dots^^ becanse the exact position of the 
wnter^cd in these localities hajs not been nsetirtained with perfect 
accuracy - but wherever the watershed may he the frontidr will 
follow it, Bnbject only to any sligld variation^ fronr the w^atershed 
whkh may be considered necessary under Article (4) of the pfe^nt 
agreement. 

f7) That, since on the map attached to the Convention the Ama- 
wai sitream ’ivas tlrawii on the western side of the river in the place 
of the Landai Sin of the Kahr country^ [Hi. Kafiristari), which bar 
been decided to pertain to the Afghan Government, and, since after 
inquiry and inspection of the same it was clearly ascertained by the 
aurvey party that the aforesaid stream Is situated ori the eastern 
side of the Kunar River^ and falls into the river near the village 
of Arnawaip and that the drawing of it on the western side (of the 
river] In the place of the Landai Sin w'as a mistake, this AmamiL 
stream has (now^) been drawn and marked on the present survey 
map in its own proper place^ and that streum^ w^hich was drawn 
in the Convention map on the western side of the rfveTj was the 
Fandai Bin stream of Ric Kafir country' {£if^ Kahristan)p which has 
now been decided to pertain to the Government of Afghanistan atid 
to be included in the limits of iAfghanistan. Accortlingly, in the 
present survey tuap It has been marked with the ftaiwe of Landiii 
Sin and hrw also been w^ritten with the name of Basbgal. More¬ 
over^ Sao und Xari and Biikot, and the tillage of Amaw'ai, were not 
written on the map attachc<l to the Cctivcntioti, (but) now in. the 
new sur^TV map the names of all the&e four above-mentioned \illages 
have been entered, the village of Arnaw'ai being written on tho 
Outrar side of the boundary linq, and Buo, KariT und BirkoL on 
the side of tlie Gavumment of Afghanistan. 

(SigMfd) E, Udnv. 

{Sigufd) GnuLJkM Hai DAfi Khan, Sipah Saiaf. 
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Liifer fr^m Sis Ul^NV, K.C.S.L+ 

to Appi'R ILiBJiiNV i» fs^apici of o^urfSH^s on Augmt 7* iSy/, 

(After CQiDpliuLeQt^J 

I have received iii5tnn;^ons by lele^jrara from his ExceUency 
the Viceroy to inform yout Highness that the Government of India 
have recdivctl information from Several sources that large numliers 
of Afgt3an subjects Jiavc joined the Mullah of Adda and taken an 
actiiT part in the recent attack oa the British iDontier post of SLab- 
kaddar and the biTming oi the British village of Shankargarh. It 
is reported that+ iioLivithstanding the severe losses injBjcfcd on the 
^lullah's gathering by the Border Military Police holding the Shab- 
kaddar post on the 7th August^ aud by British troops on the pth 
Augusts he is still being joined by large parties ol men from all paiia 
of the Jclnlabad Valley^ and that the ^dllages of Chardeh, Ambark^ 
hana, Basawal^ Girrlj^ SarkanL and LaJpnra arc keeping rafts ready 
for the passage of the various contingents. It has also been stated 
tlqat numbers of Afghan sepoys in pkln clothes and Ut Khels from 
Laughnian have joi ned the AluOah. 11 Ls nnncctssarry for the Viceroy 
to dilate upon the seriousness of this inlormation. His E\tellcu-cy 
dcm^inds that you will imiricdjatcly take steps to recall your sub¬ 
jects, prevent others from crossing your Highness's border with 
hoatile intent, and render it impossible for them to repeat an offence 
50 exceedingly grave as tlihi deliberate \iolation oi the British ladian 
frontEcr, The Viceroy in his letter of May 2^ called your 

attention to the unfriendly condnet of the Sipah Salar 
Ghnlam Haidar Hhan. Jb is impossible that Afghan sepoys can 
ha^-e joined in thif^ attack without the knowledge of the Sipah Salar* 
and the Mceroy is coiistraincii to warn your Highness that if von 
do not control the Sip^h SalaTp or withdraiv him from bis command 
on the frontJer+ your Highness must be held responsible for his 
aetioTis. For the rcsti may yon conlitiuc to enjoy good health, 

** Dtitgd August ij, 13517/’ 

Letter from f/w Aiirn of Afghanistan" to ifit Cohmissiotner and 
S tmEHTSTENPENT, Peskawat Dtmion, dotfd ^Vednesday^ iSih 
Rahi-iil-Awai, r5i5 H, ^ .liNgiuf ^^97- 

(After compliments^) 

I received and pemsed your letter of the 13th Angnst 1S97 ^ 
i^Lh Rabi-ul-A%vaJt iji j H. 

" L read your letter m order to acquaint myself with the cLrcum- 
stances conceming Sipah Salar Ghiilam HEUdar Khan and the people 
under the jurisdiction of Jclalabad abont w'hich yon have writtetL 
I now write to say that^ as regards Sipah Salar Ghulam Haidar Khan 
and the regular Afghan army^ not a single man ig or will be with 
tl^e follower^ of IVluIIaU Najm-ud-din, nml hereafter, too, none will 
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accompany him. As regards tribeamen ynu know yoiirseJf tbftl for 
fear rrf me they can never openJy join such a moveioent ^ il ajiy one 
1 ms come, he must have gone secretly. You are aware youiacU 
that a few years ago Nfullali Najm-ud-din fled irnm Kabul and 
settled at Jarobi in tlie Peshawar district, that the Lrosted nfEcers 
of the British Govemment summonei .1 him to tdieir prcsmice on 
several oeqa-sion^, aud, though he did not attend on thenv be was 
keeping up correspondence with tlicm and had fled from my country. 
On account of the evil acts he bad committed^ and the msusy dis- 
turbanccs wliicli lie had created among the ^jeople, he wan so mneh 
frightciiL'd at ius own misdeeda that he took TcfnEn near Peshawar. 
The Mohmands and tht; people oi Jelalabad and of the mountain 
districts- of Jclulabad look upon him aa tlieir prophet, and at his 
bidding and the bidding of the ^tluILah of Mnnki themsanda of men 
are their devoted dwiples, J usl as in old days in Europe the Pope-s- 
used to profess to be the sole disixK^rs ot heaven and hdh and tlic 
pctiple also accepted the word uf worthless prieyhi, stj, loo, thtfio 
Muliah^i claim to iMJSsess the same power; and during these last 
few^ years they have stirrud up my own Afghan .‘subjects to rebel 
against me. Utal Ln every rising, whether ut Kandahar or in the 
case ol Mullah Mushk-i-Alam or in the case of the Uzbeg iMullabs 
who ioineci Ishak in Balkh. it w;as the MuUahs on ever>" f^icasion 
who created the cliiTturbance. There is a village cEiIled HaddUr 
which inhabited by Chnmars, nr IcuLher-tannerSp but because it 
is the residence of this misclilevous Mullah Najm-ud-din, his dis¬ 
ciples have namral this impure vnliagc Ifaclcla Sharii^ that is to say. 
Hadda the noble, and his piTpil.*^ and disciples regard him as a pn 5 - 
phcE What calamities are there that they have not suffered, and 
what blood is there that they ha%'e not shed by hk senseless com¬ 
mands ? He has now taken up his nboflc in a country which is in- 
dcpcndeiitof Kabul and in the neighbourhood of Peshawar^ and ha-^ 
made Mmself a notable personage. Under theso circumstanceSp 
let the tmsted o&cers oi the British Govemnitmt themselves look 
at the matter impartially and say in wlmt way 1 could dual with 
himp and how am I to arrange for Iuiul and his disciples, who regard 
him us a prophet and gather round him secretly ? Every Mullah 
for many years denounced me in various ways as a Kafir, and at 
their bidding thdr disciples fought against me, and their houses 
TK-erc desbroyed and they themselves were killed. For fourteen 
years they raised ever>' part of Afghanistan agaiiciiit inCp both in the 
plain country and in the hilbi, till thousands of men perished on 
both atdeSt ttnd several of the MuUab. agitators themselves wtfO 
killed with thousands of the disciples of these turbulent priests. 
I Every Ylullah raibeil the |>cople agaiuiat me ^ long as he could, and 

when he had failed he used to take shelter wathia the limits of the 
British Ckivtmmcnt, and, by the magnanimity of that (jovemmciit, 
^ a morsel of bread used to be given him, upon which these Mullahs 
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to themi^lves. These now are the vmr same Mullahs 

wh(> have lied from me and have settled in tenitofy which is inde- 
^ndeat of me near Peshawar.' - In what way, then, eaq I matin g,, 
there ? As regards the Sipah Salw and the regular armTTia 
^y rest ^siire^l that no sudi hostile art shaU ever be coremitted 
by there, but as it has been or may hat-t: been reported to yon that 
tlw regulw .^rmy or the Sipah Salar Chulam Haidar Khan ^ reiri^p. 
part in disturt^ee. this is all a fabrication, and I myself take 
oatli mat neither th^ trt^ops nor the trusted officeis of AfghanJstaii 
have anjr part in this matter. Every word that may havn reached 
Llic of the triisted ofiicm of the Britkli GovernmeDt is without 
ioMiiiition. On account of the proximjty to you of these Mullahs 
who are close to your country, and have now accordine to the 
hoiindaiy demarcation fallen within the limits of the Bri tish Govern- 
ment, what more can I add in this matter to these ar^meu'U^ For 
^e rest, by the grace of God, all is well. May the days of honour 
be perpetuaL"" 

i'i'om His Hichszss tr£ Amir of Afoh\.m5tan and i(s Depejidendcs 
o Excehengy THU VicEltoY, daiad ihs t^fh 

dtedn^ui-AvisiS, Iji| corwesponding t€ ihe igth August iSgj. 

{After oompliments.) 

I have the honour to inform your Exceliency that I have re¬ 
ceived a friendly letter from Mr. R Udny, Commissioner, Peshawar, 
dated the 13th August 189/ {corresponding to the nth Rabi-ul- 
AwaJ, 131S H.), 

UTicn I recm%Td the Comniksiciner s letter, I ^Tote in reply to 
hun pvmg true particulars, and wting them to him in a very 
sincere and trieiidly manner. . . ^ ^ 

If the ^Jso uttcjunces and fabricated reports of self-interested 
persons be investigated in a Mendly manner, God be pleased, the 
relations of iimon and Meridahip between these two Govcmmmits 
will always be consixicrably !?treDgthi3ued. 

Further, I have to state that I have secured a letter written bv 
Mul^ Najm-ud-diu (of liadda). which he has issued as a notificatioTi 
to the people of Niograhar, and which is one of the leltnra of a 
anmlar kind which h* has sent to tribesmen in other parts of the 
country. I send the original letter of notification issued bv th- 
MuUah in a separate envelope, which is closed and bears on it my 
hanawnting, enclosed in this friendly letter to your Excellency 
My kind friend, no doubt he has sent such letters, perhaps hundred^ 
of them, to Ms disciples among tlie tribesmen in Afghanistan. The 
people also regard him as holding the position nf their Prophet 
Such axe the particnlars of the MuUah and his disciples 
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From His Excelj^ncv the Vicero%' axd GofVExsoR-GEyEi^ of 

Indu His HiohsESS tile Amir OF jVfgHahist.vS. 

G.C.S, 1 ,. daUd Simla, August 30, 1897- 
{Alter eompUmeiits,) 

'■ It rave mB pkasore to read the lettiir of your Highness to \ho 
Cominksioner o£ Pftsha^. dated Uie i8lh Kabi-ul-AwaL UU H- 
cOTTcspondiEg to the l 8 tli August 1897* Th^ 

hss clearly exprasseil therein, of any complicity on Lne part 
of your IBglmess's officials and sepoys of the regular army, was 
made in a still more marked nianner by the public utterances a 
your Highness at the Durbar held on the previous day, o^ 
Hi^hDC^ mav rest assured Ltat I should siot havt 
i»ssibiUt\' of so grave a breach £>i the relations that must su sih 
^-iveen friendly allies had 1 not had reason to think ihat the com¬ 
plaints made to me wierio well founded. That your Highness has 
taken thus early the opportunity to make public an emphatic repn* 
diaUon, on behalf oi yoursdi and your officials, of any cnuiphcity 
%vith the actions of tbc Mullahs, who have been stirring up stnie on 
the borders of India, justifies the hope that the charges made can 
be disproved, and that for tlic future no doubt will arise of the 
loyalty of your Highness'S subjects and servants to the alliance 
with the British Government which ytiur Highness has again so 

opeidy p ^ giiould tell vonr Highnesa the information 

which I have received which iudicatefi that tribesmen from your 
Highness's tcrritorica have joined the HuUahof Hadda. and hav-e, 
in other respecte. conimitted aggression against the Bntish 
ment. Bodies of men from Jelalabad district crossed the Kab^ 
River OTjeoly vdth flafis flying and drums beatitig- After flgiit 
at SluLbkaddar they r^Lumed in tho s^ame ittanner, c^rryiirff theix 
dead Md bclpiug wounded. Oti the side of Kh^t numbeiB ol 

camels stolen from my troops in Dawar been taken across 
border, and it is even reported that these camels have been ordered 
to bt collected by Sirrlai Shcriudil Khan. Yuur Highnesa wlU un 
doutit recognise the propriety of directing the restamboJi of camel^ 
belonging lo the Govemnietit of India, which have bten stolen arid 
carried into .Afghan tenritory. 

" Your Highness has said that * tribesmen can never jom suck a 
mo%emeiit openlv for fear of me. If any one has come he must have 
gone secretly/ \Miat 1 no^^ ask your Highness, in accordance wuth 
those assTJtanees of Iriejadship which you have so readily madEp 
that you will puMicly announce to the Iribesmen through your 
local of&cera that if they cross the border and jam in disturbances 
aguinat the British Government, they will inciir yoot displeasure. 
The belieE is entertained by many misguided persons that will 
not incut yom- HighiitiSia's displeasure by actiiEg in a hcKtUe manner 
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against the Brithih Government, and this belief can be diapelleti if 
youx Highness's local officers will keep watch along the Kabul River' 
and at other places in order to prevent yrnir Highness's subjects 
trom crossing the fruntier witlj hostile intentions, wlicther secretly 
or ojKnly. I ask youv Highness, therefore, to issue orders to this 

“I mention, for your Highness's information, the following facts 
regarding liu> disturbances that have arisen among the tribes. These 
disturbances were whaUj' unpmvoked and canudt be loScrated. T 
detailed a torcij of troops to puiiiyh the tribc^Hneii ncmc^nud In the 
attack upon Malakand and Chakdarra, This force has lusitetl the 

Upper Swat Valley and received the sobmission of the tiibescten 

there. 

''Thij circumstance.-^ of the Afridis are these; they haw been 
tj p to bmjk their enj^agenieivcs of many years^ standing Avith 
the British Govemraent atid to display hosluity. Thu men who 
^ responsible for this aie Mullah Said .\kbnr. Aka Khel, and Alir 
Bashir, Midikdin KhcL Some oi the Afridi tiihe in the Khyber 
have renaained true to their engagements, but they were unable to 
resist Llie attack of the rest of the bribe. The posts have been burned, 
^d the road Ls now nndefetided and elided to the pa^gc of kafla^. 
In the prfc5CTit state of the frontier* the caniage of v^Jnahle goods, 
and cspectaUy oi tvarlike slorua, must JiccessaiUy be for the time 
discontinued, 

I sh^ deal with the Afridis und any other tribe which attacks 
the British border or British posts in a manner to make clear the 
supremacy of the British Gowmment. 1 am ghid to leam that 
your Highness in l>nrbar characterlicd ns false and niiftninded the 
storj' concocted by designing- persons that the troops assembled at 
l^hawar were Intended for an attack on Kabul. Vhmt Kighness 
is well uwa^ thxit, so Joitg as your ITighnesa on yonr part obserws 
the obhgatiQna yon have undertaken to the Government of Jndia^ 
the Governiricnt of India ^vili houoitrably ailln^re to its promise of 
supporting yemr Highnesjs'a GavertimcTit/' 

I'f&m Hia Highness tile AMifcoFAFGir.vNistAx attd its Depittd^nfifs 
io the addreiji cf His Excellexcv tbe Vicehov, duM izt/t 
\ 1315 corri^pondtug to vM 

(•After compliments A 

" I have received your Excellency's friendly letter, dated the joth 
Angtust 1397, and nuderstood the contents. 

regards the report which your Excellency bad received to 
the effect that my subjects had op^y coIJccted together and, form¬ 
ing the nisei VIES into separate bands, with flags flying and 'drums 
bea.ting, oroaiK^rl the Kibnl Biver and joined Mullah Hadda's party ; 
that after Bie fight at Shabkaddar Uiey returned to tiieir places 
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their tlcaii and helping their wounded ^ and as to yoiir 
E^icelleiicy asking me to order my local ofi&ccrs to prevent my 
subjects Iroiik crossiiTig the ironticr ajid joining Mullah Kadda with 
hcH^tile intentions against the Britiflh Govtrninent, nnd even to 
tippoint guards along the Katiul Siver Etnd at other placeSp to prevent 
them irom crossing, my dear friend, after your E^cceheDcy wrote tf 
mo^ fiuch a thing has not occurred^ vi^.^ that Afghan subjects openlj 
collected, in such bands and crossed the frontier withi hags dying. 
The true state of affarrs has been what I have eommurucated to your 
Estcellency in my lormer letter, that Mnlhth Kajm-nd-din, an 
inhabitant of |ajfobi, >ia%iiig spread the net of his c T i nnin g, has 
made niimeroiis people from the dlflCTcnt Afghan tribes lus disciples, 
and they obev bis orders to the u Lmcpst eirtcnh uring these tunes, 
when be btcame the source of mischief aod disturbances, he has 
sent letters in every directiem, and invites all people to join him, 

1 had semred one of his letters, which T sent for your Excetlency^S 
perusal, and which your Excellency must have received some time 

1 have ordered the local oSicers to keep watch on Afghan sub¬ 
jects to the beat of their abihty^ and prevent tliem from joiaing 
^lullah liadda. Thus the inbabitimts of Lamtim fLaugliman) had 
coIl«:ted a Urge number of people, numbeiinE about jo.of.Ks men, 
and prepared flags ; but on the offiems receiving my ordE;rs^ they 
used their best eaideavours and succeeded in dispersing them ; and 
they all returned to their homes. No doubt the news-writers ou 
the frontier must liave communkated tins report to your ExcelLencry- 
No tribesnien from my tenitories can do such an act in an open 
manner. Some of them, however^ have great faith iu llullah Hadda, 
and it is passible tbxt they may have joined liim during tho night, 
travethng' like tiiieves by unfrequented toads* How is it possible 
to keep w^tch cm thieves during nights along such an cJttensi%T= 
frontier ? 

" Your Exccikmcy writes that guards should be appointed along 
the Kabul liivtr and on other roads, so that no one might be allowed 
to cross over to the other side, 

" My kind blend, Eucli au arrangement couM only be poaslble by 
posting about ten thousand soldiers on all the monutain tops and 
at all the fords in that district. Then they will be able to execute 
properly such an arrajigciiicnL, otliciW'ise how would it be possible 
to stop the people who are familiar with the country ? If Ui-e well- 
known roads be guarded against them, they can, owing to their 
knowledge of the country* find paths, over rootintains and through 
desert tracts, to cross the frontier. As far as possible, iioivever, 
the local officials have been watching and will watch any open 
movements of tht tribesman. 

" As regards the dead and the wounded whom, your Excellency 
writes that the tribestneu carried aivay with them after the light at 
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Sliabkaddar* 1 beg to state that, if they have brought back thtLr 
deai;! ^ecretly^ they Lave already, according to their custom, buried 
tliem, Rjid now no trace caa lie obtained o£ tbeiru As to the wounded, 
if quesbou^ be asked, they cxpledn that they are always cngEiged in 
tiibaJ fends wlLh one -niother, and they often I HIT and wound one 
another, and that the wounded men have received their wounds in 
sndk tribal feuds ; and^ as tliq witnesses belong to the people con¬ 
cerned.. it ig difficult to prove anything contrary to what allege. 

" Your Excellency Las kindly informed me Lliat the disturbances 
whiLh have broken out on the frontiers of India have been wholly 
unprovoked ; that a force of troops was detailed to punish the 
tribesmen concemcc] in the attack upon Malakaocl and Chakdarrn ; 
that the force visited tlTC Upper Swat Valley and received the sub- 
miisiDii of the tribesmen Uicrc; that the Afridis, who have Lad 
engagements frur many years^ standing with the BritiHh Gov'cmraent^ 
have been stirred to hostility ; that the men w'Lo are responsible (or 
this were MnUah Saiyid AkbFi.rr Aka Khelp and Slir Bashir, Mallkdin 
KLel; that tht?y havo burned sfsine of the posts in the Khyber; 
that the road was nridcfended and closed to llie pas.^gq of kafilaj; ] 
that in the present state the carriage of valuable goods^ and especially 
of wfLrlike stores, must necessarily be for the time discontinned ; 
and that the Afridis and otljcr tribes, who have attacked British 
Government |XS$ts^ would be dealt with in a manner to make clear 
the supremacy of tisc British Government, 

I have understood (he facts of the drcnnistnucea which your 
Excclleocy has detailed, and I feel certain that tl^a tribesmou, who 
have stirred up dtSturbsinces and whD+ without possessing any war¬ 
like materials and appLlanccg, cotnincriced hostilities against the 
Government, will be put to flight and dispersed. 

"" I saw some of these people, and naked them by way of advice 
why ilicY disobeying the iHnstiioiiS British Govcmicienh, and 
exposing themselves to slEiiighteT and loss. They said that their 
proccedinp^s were undertaken owing to tlic hoiielcss circumstances 
in which tliiry wero involved, and they gave the partLculars as stated 
below^ that dining former years a firm promise was given* on 
behalf of the illustrious British Government, to the frontier tribes¬ 
men that they would always be exempted from the restrictions of 
Government laws^ and wonld remain independent in their owm 
country ^ that when they received such orders from th& great Govern¬ 
ment, they lived with perfect assurance of mind, and never paid any 
taxc^i to any one; that subsequently the frontier Eritish officials, 
disregarding tlie orders of tlic Govertimeut of India issued to them 
{tribesmen), began to make roads m their country, and subsequently 
asked them for revenue and indicted fines* upon them and 
generaJiy treated tfiem in the same way as the old inhabitants of 
India were treated. 

" That the people inhabiting hiOy tracis are generally poor and 
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possess no propcrtv ; that lia.vCt tI^erefore+ es^posed themselve^S 
to destruction, ^nd ilmy <lesire that the frontier officials Bbould act 
in a^conjaticc with the promise which the Gov’cmmcnt of India had 
given them. 

*' 1 then asked them to pmdnce Any Govermnent * Sanad * ici 
support of their ^tatcinctiLs, and they pioduced aeveml printed uoti- 
ficationSt declaring the independence of those tril>eAinen, issued by 
the Exalted Goverament of In din. 

As T have heard the Bbovc-mt^aticined particninrs from flotne 
of the !iaid tribeATncn+ and as I saw the notifications also which they 
had in their possession^ I have oomTminicated Lise above as m 
piece of information to yonr E^tcrflency. Apparently the com- 
plaintR of thtFic are against the local frontier officers of 

India. It is possible that your Excellency may liave received simsiar 
accounts. 

" ruxihex, as to the closure of the Khy her road owing to the in¬ 
stigations of the Mullahs and \±a remaining unprolectedp your Ex- 
Ctllrnry has informed me about the causes which hax^ led to the 
discontmuance of the carriage tiuoiigh the pass of mercliELTidi&e, 
nod especially oi ^^uable goods and warlike ?d:nFca. 

** I am awTvre that those iiideinendent tribesmen do plunder. 
TliniSr B*me time ago Sartip Muhammad Hosein, sLatioeed at Dakka, 
had entrusted to the clWgc of the escort part)' (Khyhcrf ,‘infnc 
packages of raisins and raw gckat-skmsp but some mlisclilevoua people 
carried of! the above goods. There was another kafiia carrying 
abemt six laths of mpetis, belonging to merchants, w!iij:h subse¬ 
quently reached Dakka ’ hut the money -was called back from 
Dakka. 

■' I have, therefore, arningwl tliat any articles which may be 
tequirctl to be despatched urgently should be sent by Kamcln and 
Kandahar^ until ihe Khyber road is made safe again. 

Your Excetlency whites further about the story concocted by 
designing perTKjns tlint the troop? assembled at Peshawar were in¬ 
tended for an attack on liabti], and that the Government of India 
will honourably adhere to its promise of supporting my Government. 
My dear friend, many men with intcrcstCTl motives and foolish prattle 
arc to be found everywhere, and they say whatever comes to their 
silly thnnght?. No importance hni^ ever been attached to the foolish 
statements of sucli persons who only look to the sm-face^ and who 
^.cck to create mischief. 

" Feshawnr h* a country which is in the pcjssession of the British 
GovTimnent, who arc free to adopt any aTTunRemenbi and measures 
which they may hke in it. In this way Ijotli our Governments have 
authority to adoptTneasures which they conaider it uEMssaiy to take 
in their own territories. Further, np to the present, nO such thing baa 
occurred as should lead to the entertainment of such unnecessary 
thoughts. Supposing such a thing were to occur, the first step 
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wiiiuld be tD aslt for the cause of it from the aide where it should 
□ecur. 

“ If the matter were auth as to reqidre m t3C€liajQgc qI correapon- 
dence, correspoodence would no doubt take place^ so that the cause 
of it mij^ht come to light. Otherwise, why should ear be given to 
the foolish talk of interested persons ? 

" ItL the same w-ay that your Excclkncy has written* so lon^ as 
the Eritiab G^^jvernment retain sentiments of good friendship and 
nnion in regard to friendship and alliance witli the Godgranted 
Government, please God, I wiH with fnh ccin&decce, adhere to the 
friendship of the Uliistrions British Government in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, 

“ As regards tfic camels which the Waadri thieves stole from the 
troops in Dawnri and brought to Khcet where they fi«>M them to 
the inbabitaRLs, 1 have to state that Sirdar Sherindil Khan has 
ordered the owners of the camels to keep them safe. If your Excel¬ 
lency considers it neccasary that the camels should be taken back 
from them* then, as the inhabitants of KhoiSt ha,vic bought the 
camels from the Waziri tbicvcs* the price cnmnt in the countr^^ 
shonld be given to them ajid the camels taken back^ so that the 
people of Khost mny not suiTer loss." 

From His Exceu-ency the Vtczmy a^d Go^^^llNot^“GE5^EJ^M- of 
r^aniA ia His Highmf-ss the Amir of Afghahistan", G.C.B.^ 
a.C,S.L, daUd Simla, September 6^ ^^97- 

(After compliments.) 

'' 1 have already, in my letter to your HTghne^ of the 30th August, 
acknowledged yonr Highness's letter of the l^th Rabi-ul-Awal, 
I ji^ H.* coTTcsppnding to the (fith August to the Commisidoticr 
of Peshawar, in which your Highness has denied any complicity with 
the disturbances on the frontier of India. I have now^ to acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of your TFighn ess's furiher friendly letter on Uie 
same sTibiect* dated the i^fh. Rabi-ul-Awal, 13^5 Tl-t corresponding 
to the 19th August 1-B97, which was sent by way of Quetta in 
Baluchistan. 

“ With this letter, your Highness has sent me a copy of the pro¬ 
clamation issued by the Mnllah of Adda to the ptople of Ningmhar, 
I tliank your Highnc^is for taking so much trouble to fiend me this 
information. 1 had already seen this proclamarinn, and I was in¬ 
formed that the person from whom my copy was obtained trad him¬ 
self received the Mullah's proclamation from your Highness's Sartip 
□f T>akka, 

t cordially agree with what ymir Highness writes that ' the 
false utterances and fabricated reports of EeH-intercsted persona ' 
ahoiiM be in^iTsatigated in a friendly matiner, and with a view to fore- 
staUing any such icport which might be made to yonr Highness, I 
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write this letter to infonn yon that my triMJps are about to enter 
tbe fifohmaiid country in ortli!!' to search out the MuUab ol Adda 
and his lashkar^ and to disperse and destroy them. In the letter 
mtten by your Highness oa the iSth Rabi-nl-Awal to the 
commissinner of Pesha-war, your Highniiss has ataied' that Mullah 
Xajm^ud-din * has now taken up his abode in a country which is 
indn^pendent of Kabul and in the neighbonrhoDd of Peshawar,* 

** Your Highness has also written* " wliat more can I add in this 
matter to the foregoing aTgnments, having regard to the proximity 
to y^on of these MiQlalts who arc close to your conntry and have n ow, 
accofcling to the bonndaiy' demarcation, fallen with n the limits of 
the British GovcniTnent/ 

“ Tt is, no doubt, true that the Mullah has committed hostile aefe 
w-ithin the territory which it has been agreed falls within the limits 
o( the British Covernment, and if my troops meet Mm there his 
punishment will be speedily accomplished. But I am informed 
that the MuHah Ims established his abode in Hac of Jaroln^ 

and thonghp as yonr Highness is aware, the country is wild and nn- 
surveyed* and no permanent bonndaty' pillars have been erected, 
it is understood that this village probably lies within the territory 
which^ aecording to the aTrangemcnt proposed in my letter of the 
c2th November 1S96* wonld fall within the limits of AlghojiMan, 
Your Higliness will agree w-ith me that this manp who has given bo 
mnch trooble to your Highness's Govemmunt as well as to the 
British Government, must not escape the p unish m en i for his rnis- 
deeds, and if the Mullah relires before my troops to Jarobi* or to 
arty place ^milarly mtuated, my troops will be authorised to follow 
Mm up and destroy Mm and his habitation. I do not ’ivish yonr 
Highness to regard" any such action on the part of my troops as 
iudirntiug an intention to vary or dupart from what we have agreed 
upon as the di^ding-liue in the .Mohmnnd country. T have no in¬ 
tention that my IrooiK should stay in that country, and they will 
certainly not go further into it than is necffisary in order to carry 
out the object with which they are bcittg dcBpatched. On the other 
hand. If the Mullah should take flight across the mountains iuto the 
Kunar Valley, my troops have orders not to follow him beyond the 
w'aferBhed+ but f ahull look to your Highness to give orders to your 
ofliccni to deal with Mm he deserves,^ anti to restrain him from 
xetting the fqolijih tribesmen to further acts of hostility, 

" I have always endeavoured in itiy correspondence witli your 
Highness to write frankly and openly &o that misunderstandings 
may be avoided. \ onr Highnesfi will, I hope* Tneognise that this 
is'my object on this occa^don.^^ 
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From fftr Amir OF AroHANrsT.v?: to tks addr^s of His Excelltency 
Tnn V[CEED\% daiad September 12^ 1S97, 

{Alter compHinciits.) 

"1 beg to inirnrm yunr Excellent^ that 1 have recci vud yonr friendly 
letter of the 6 Xh instant. Tlie Mullah will not come to tliis conntxy 
of nuno, because he has acted wrongly, unii, should he still come, 1 
vdll expel him freun my country, so that he may go towards Arabia, 
because he is a very v^icketl person. Yonr Excellency's troops, 
however^ should not advance too far {fit. slionid not make a great 
advance), lest some confusiem arise withm the limits of Kunar or 
ainoiig the troops which are in Knnarr The Mullah is a great haave. 
He should not be allowed to [!iL let it not be tiaat he might) excite 
the people and troops of NLngrahar. Precaution is ubcessary, aa 
that Ltie j\rmy of the Subhme Government may not raise commotion 
and tumuli in the neighbourhood, and the .^lullah excite the people 
and be the source of disturbances. 

As regards the rcmaftiiing portion of the undemarcaled boundary 
of that district^ your Excellency statte that Jarobi is possibly within 
Afghan limits. As up to this time no decision ha-S been come to in 
regard to those places, it will, nudcmbtedly^ be as your Excellency 
htis wTitten/' 


From His E,itCELL£NCY THJC Viceroy aiio Go^rEKKon-GEsiLRAL of 
India Io His Highntss the A«ih of Afghanistan, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., dated Stmfa, October 7, 1897. 

(After compliments.} 

Your Highness has probably already heard of the result of the 
advance of my troops against the Adda Mullah, which in my letter 
of the 6th September 1B97P corresponding to the Sth Sabi-us-Sani, 
1315 H., I toUl your Highness w-as about to be undertakem The 
MnTlali's gaUiEring has been dispersed: my troops followed him 
to his home at Jarobi, but he had already fl.cd across the boundary 
into yonr Highness'S territory, and, in accordance with my promise, 
my troops did not pursne him further. It is now lor your Highness 
lo fulfil the part which your Highness in yonr letter of the 12th Sep¬ 
tember iSg/, announced the intention of taking, in the event of the 
Mullah eatnring Afghan m tan. 1 look to your Highness to prevent 
him from concocting further mischief from Aighan territory. 

" As an iustAncu of the mlschiof w^hich the Adda Jrnllah has been 
guilty of, I enclose in original a letter, dated the 2iid September 
1^97^ from Kajm'nd-din to the Mian Guls of Swat. The Mullah 
writes : ^ 1 had written tn his Highness the .Amir, Zia-nl-millat-wad- 
Hin , on the object of jehad. TTis Ilighti^sa replied that wp shonld 
wait: that his Higlmess would consult all the military olBccr^ 
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anH Maliks of Iiis territory atid then write again 

in reply, telling me the aTTMgemejits ajid prepfLratioQS for jcliaiL' 
Fortiicr OH, h& adds : ' Hease God, hv& Highness the Amir wfH 
iTii^ke arrangements for the jehad and issue a notifkation to Ihat 
dffML' 

In this way, Xajm-nd-dia has tried to ntaJte mischief between 
your Highnesst and the Government of India^ and it is not to be 
wondeired at ii+ under such crrcnmstances, people believE that they 
will not Inc or your HiRhncfSs's displeasure by acting in a hostile 
manner towards the British Govemmentr 

" In my letter of the 30th August equivalent to tlic ist 

Rabl-us-Saoi^ 1313 R, I Infonned yonr Highnesa of tho misdeeds 
of the Afridis* and ni my intention to deal with them in a manner to 
make dear the supremacy of ilie British GovemmEuL 

I now have the hononr Lo inform your llighness that a punitive 
force oAilcr the command of fwcTicral Sir Wilham Li^ckhart^ K.C^B., 
K.C.Sd., will shartly start to march thremgh the country oi the 
OndezaL; a ml Afridi*^ and compel both tribes to submit to sncli 
terms as I decide to impose upon them. 

“ I have received a letter from my Agent at Kabul, enclosing copy 
of one scut to him by your Higlmcas on the 25th Rabi-us-Saiii, 
1315 Rh coTTespofidJHg to the 23rd September 1897. Fmiu tliis 
letter T kam that your Highness bas refused to receive or encourage,^ 
and has turned back, the Afridis whose rcprescntati ves were on Ihetr 
way to Kabid. 1 thank your rflghnesa for this frictidiy act, which 
15 exactly in accordance with, what 1 bail proposed to ask your 
Highness to do. 

" It IS probable that* when the British troops advance, the tribes¬ 
men will follow thp example of tlie Adda Mullah^S lashkar, and tike 
flight into Afghan ferrit0ry+ I have„ indeed, been informed that 
they are already sending their women and property into ^Ougtahar. 

Your Highness Is aware that in December 1895 May last 

T caused the KaMr refugees to be disarmed, and took measures to 
prevent their causing your Highness annoyfuicc, 

I HOW ask your HLghness to take similar action in regard to the 
Orakzais and Afridis. bv ordering vour local o&cers to disarm those 
who enter your limits and to prevent them from itiaMog Afghan 
territory a base for attacks upon my forceSr” 
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From t[ii> High S'ESS trr Amcb of Afghamstan and ils pendencies 

ffj ihr address &/ Ills .ExcFr T FNCY the ViCEROTf* dated the i6ih 
Jamadi-id-Awatf 1315 H., corresponding io the Oetohcr 1S97 
(j'tfcei'rijif OK October zo, 1897}. 

(After tciuiplijnEMkla-.) 

" I have received your ExceUenej^'s friendly letter, dated the 7tb 
October 1S97, enclcwn^ letter from ^lullAb Xajrn-iiJ-tliii, the 
Fakir of H-idrla, to Llie Mian Gtils, \4hich I have perused. I have 
ali^ understood the contents of your Excellency's letter. 

" As Id the escape of !Mullah Hadtla from hL^ ho use before the 
British trnopH rruebrrtl it. anti as to my promise that I would turn 
him out irtJDU this side ol the boundary if he should cpiter lUy terri¬ 
tory, I have now to inform your Excellency that T liave isisued orders 
to search for the snul Mullah hy day and night in view to arrest 
him. The new^^-repnirterfi appomlcd for the purpose report that 
tht Mullah liaa concealed tiimself and is secretly uioviug about. I 
have also ordered that his whereabonbi .should be found out and a 
report made. Please G«>d, the said Mullah'^s mischief nill be stopped^ 
if he be lihLliiti Uw Wmiin of my territory ; but if this mischievous 
man move about 10 tracts which have not been divided yet between 
the British and Afghan Govemmenbi, the Brilifih ofilcials should 
instruct the ^faliks of such tracf.s to titake arrangements about tlie 
said miscliTCA'oiis mnii. This man does uot pass a single night at 
nnc phicc. He is, in motion like inerciiTy: diiring night he is at 
one place+ and during day at aimtJier. Such are the repoTbs made 
by newe-rcrpcirtcrs. NoLiviUistanding tbi3^ I am engaged in en- 
dia’^'Omiiig to arrest him. Your Excelleacy may rest assured that, 
if 1 succeed in anrstftig iiini^ I will turn him out from my territory. 

" I hai-c perused the tetter whicdi Alnllnh Najm-ud-din. wrote to 
the ItUan Guls of Sw'at, and which your Excellency aont to me. 1 
write to sav that whatever the Mullah has, written, he has done so 
with the object of deceiving tJie tribesmen. His object is to excite 
people to rebel. Some yecus. ago he became hosLQe towards me, 
and exdtLxl aH his disciples to rise against me, and made them fight 
with my troops. Now in this w^ay he is making the distant people 
fight with the Brithih Government. He M mischievous ; he says 
what 13 advisable and beneficial in his own intereste. If I had given 
him tile said promise, he was not distant from my country, ajid at 
the outside my tnsops at Jclalabad w'ere Only tw'O stages aw^ay from 
Ills residence, \onr Excellency can see from the date of his letter 
what a lie he has told, T jam tell lies* but wise persons should dis- 
tinguikh (between truth and falsehood). T have kEiown these ^luUahs 
well for year^. They are like the priests ol the time of Peter the 
Great, w'ho created great inischicf in Russia. These ATullahs pretend 
before the people that Paradise and Hell arc vrithin their power 
and authority. 
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1 have Dnderstwd what yonr Estcdlcncy kindly wrort?: for my 
lufDrirtfLtioti aboiat Ktidini; BritLsh. ttoops for the chastisement of 
the Orahzals and AMdis. I have also learnt about the decision 
which the high officials of the British Govcrtiineiit have come to 
in ttgaxd tn punishiu^^ the said tnbesoieii and bringing them to 
obedience. 

1 have inrther understood what yonr Excdltncy wrote itbout 
idle report which ManlEivi Ghafur IQian made to your Hvcellency 
regarding the arrival of the Alridi jirga at Jelalabad, and my sendtug 
them back to their country from that place; anti your Excellency 
expressing thanks to me for my action. As the people ate seekLng 
their own intcTCSitSp their statements cannot be rpliccl upon. 

" Your Excel!£Jic\- writes that, if at the time oi the British troops 
advancing against the Orakaais aad Alridis these tribci;men, being 
obliged to flee, should enter my territory, they should be dLsarmcd 
and prevented from making any attack on British tenritOTy, My 
dear friends I will not^ please God^ to the best of my power^ aliow 
my subjects to join the tribesmci] who have rebelled, in view to help 
them in UicLr figtitB. But when they bring thch families to the 
houses of their own relati^’^css I wiU take no notice of the arcumstance* 
liecause these people are mutaally related to one anotliern They 
have given thonsands of their daughters in marriage to one another. 
If I were to prohibit this iniitnal intercounse and prevent them 
from bringing thrir famllicfl to Jelalabad, the tribesmen %voiild 
become hostile to me, in the same way that they have bccomn 
hostile to the British Government. Their hostility to tlic BtitLsh 
Government cAnn ot be of much aceounri because the British Gov^em- 
ment IS a Great GoventmeaL They have appointed troops for 
their punishments composed of Enghsh soldiers, Sikhis^ and Hindns. 
But all my troops consist of these tribcsinen. They will never agree 
to the destruetion of their Own kith and tin ; and Uicy wLLi agam+ 
under the orders of the misclLjevous Muhahs, issne improper edictB 
against me. 

" It would be better if peace be made between the Tirah people^ 
AMdis and OrakzHis^ and the British Govermnent^ But if nori and 
fight puFmes, and these tribesmen should flee and come to the dis¬ 
trict of Nlngrahar, yum: Excellency may rest a^ssured that they will 
not be able any more to attack or interfere with your Excellency's 
country ; and until they have conseoLcd to become subjects of the 
illustrious British Government, I will never allow them to make 
any interference with British terTritory. But ii they contmuc to 
remain in tlicir own mDimaiiis, they will be beyond my power and 
■coittmL If they conie to my country^ like Uinra Khan, ihey will 
not behave improperly^ and I w^ill not allow them to do so. 
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Tttiaiy' signed at Kfitni on ^faruh lU 1905. bstwe^n Mr. ittfierwards 
SiH Locis) Dane. C,SJ,* and Habib L-llah. AiilRi of 

AjrCHWJlSTAS, 

[Aittr compliments,) 

Hia M&jesty Siraj-Til-miMat-wa-iid-tliii Amir Habib tlUa Khan, 
indepctideiit King o£ tte State of Algbaniatan and its dependencies, 
on tbe one part^ and the Honourable Mr, Louis William Dane, 
C-S-I.p Foreign Secretary oi the Mij^lity GovemnieTit oi India and 
Representative of the Kxaited British Govemnient, on the other 

part , , 

His said Majesty doea bitreby agitjn to this, that in the principles 
and in the matters o( stibaidiary importance of the Treaty regan^g 
internal and ejctcmal afiaira, and of the engag^ents which his High¬ 
ness, my bite lather, that is, Km-id-millat-wa-nd-din, who has found 
mercy, may God. crilighten his tomt) I concluded and. acted upon 
with the Exalted British Govemoaentp I also have acted, am actingp 
a-nd will act upon the same agreement and compact, and 1 wih not 
contravene thimi in any dealing or in any promise. 

The said Kononrable Air. Louis William Dane does hereby agree 
to this, Ihat as to the very agreement and engagement which the 
Exalted British Government conclnded and acted upon with the 
noble father of his Majesty Siraj-nl-niQlat-wa-ud^irL, that is. his 
Highness Zia-ul-mihat-wa-nd-din, who has ionod meicyp regarding 
internal and external adairs and matters of principle Of of snb- 
tsi diary importance, I confirm them and write that they (the British 
Government) “will not act contrary to those agreements and engage¬ 
ments in any way or at any time. 

Made on Tuesday, the fonrteenth day of Mnfiarram-nl-tmram of 
the year thirteen hundred and twenty-three Hijri, corresponding 
to the twenty-fijst day of March of the year ninctecu hundred and 
five A.D. 

AJilii Habib Ut t a. 
Lotto W. Bake. 

Circuias^ D^ipakh addr$ssed by Phtnce GonTdoAEOw to RMisiian 
RdpTBsentaiwes abi^oad: dated Novemter 21, iS^ 

St. PLTlvHSiBund, 

NovBmbBT 21+ iBCp4- 

The Russiiui newspapers have given an account of the Last military 
operations executed by a detachmeiit of onr troops, in the regions of 
Centml Asia* with remarkable success and important results. It was 
to he foreseen tba.t these events would the more attract the attention 
of the foreign public that thMr scene was laid in scarcely known 

countries. i_ ■ ..a i. . 

Out augnst blaster has commaiided me to state to you bneny, out 
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with clearness and prrcision+ the positinn in which we find einrsclves 
in CciitTEil Asia, tlie intcr^^ts which inspire us in countrie-ss, and 

the end wbkh we have in \new. 

The position nf Russia id Centml Asia is tliat of aJl ri\ H I >fw 3 States 
which are brought into contact nomad populations, 

possessing no hxed social or^anisationv 

In such case$ it always happens that the more civilised State is 
farced, in the Interest of the security of its frontier and its commercial 
rclaljons^ to exercise a eirrtain nscendcncy over tho^ic whom hbeir 
turbulent and nnsettled cliaitirtqr make most undesirable neighbours* 
FsTst, there are raids and acts ol pilhige to be put down. To put 
a stop to them, the tribes on the Ircmtier luive to be retiuced bj a 
state of more nr less periecl submission. Thig result once attained, 
Ibesc tribes take to more peaceful bablhs, but are in their tnm exposed 
to the allarlei of the more duitant tribes. 

The State is bound to defend thum against these depredalionsit ?ittd 
to pumsili thoHc who EiDEiiiuili thiiin. Hence the neccssitv of distant, 
costly, and periodioilly recurring expedi Lions against an enemy whom 
his social urganisation makefi it impossible to seize. If, the robbers 
once pTinisbed,. the expedition is withdrawn, the lesson is soon for¬ 
gotten : its withdrawal is put down to weakness. It is n poculiaiitv 
of Asiaticj^ to respect ooUiing but \isible and palpable force; the 
moral force of reaj^on and of the intertsbi M civilisation liiii as vet no 
hold upm them. ITie work has then always to be done over"again 
from the beginning. 

In order to put a stop tu this state of pertnauent disorder,, fortified 
posts are established in the midst of these hostile tribes, and an 
influence is brought to bear upon LLeui which reduces them by degrees 
to a state of more or less forced subimssiou. Rut soon bevoml this 
second line OtherstiM more distant tribes come in their tom to threaten 
the same dangers and necessitate the same measure:^ of repressicti. 
The State thus finds iticlf forced to choose one of two rdtcmativ'es, 
cither to ghre up this eudkw labour and to abandon its frontier to 
perpetual distiirbanDB, rendering all prosperity^ all security, aU 
civilisation an impossibility'^ or, on the other hand^ to plunge deeper 
and deeper into barbaTOHi countries, where the difiicuJrics and ex¬ 
penses increase with wery step in advance. 

Such has been the fate of every' country which has found itscIE in a 
similar posirion. Tlie United States in America, I-'ranee in .lUgeria, 
Holland in. h±jr colanies, iingland in iiidiLt—ail have beers iircsiatibly* 
forced, by ambition than by imperious- nccessitv* into this on¬ 
ward march, where tlie gr&atKt difficulty is Lo know when to ste^p, 
Such, too, have been llic reasons which have lt:d the Imperial 
Gu^’cmnicnt to take up at first a pcsition rearing on oue side on the 
StiT Ddjiat on the other -on the Lake Issik-Kiil, and to stfengtiien 
these two lines by advanced forts, which, httle by little, have crept 
on into the heart of those distant repicins. uHthoutf how'ever. succeed- 
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iuR in cstablishinE on the otlkcr aide oi our fronticns th^t trtuiquillity 
wlucli 15 indiapTCJisalile lor their security. i 

The explams-tion of this no?^tiled sla^te oE things is to be found, 
first, m the fact that, between ilie extreme points of this double bne^ 
there is an immeru^ unoccupied space, where aU atttjmpts at colonisa- 
lion or caravan trade are paraltTSctl hy Uir inroads of the robber- 
tribes ; and. in the second place^ in the perpetual flnctuatioiis of the 
political condition of those countries, where Turkestan and Khokand, 
sometimes united, siometimes at varLaiiceT Hlwa>'S at war, either with 
one another of ^ith Bokhara, prestntLMl no chance ol settled relations 
or 9f any fegulai transacdoiis whatever. 

Imperial Gi^vernment thus found itself^ in spite of all its 
efiorte, in tlu; dOemina ‘wie have above alluded to, tbat is to say^ 
compelled either to pomiit tlic continuance of a state of permanent 
disorder, paral^p^ing to all security and progress. Or to condemn itself 
to costly and disiant expeditions, leading to no pcacliual reiult^ and 
with the work always to l^e done anew j lastly, to enter upon the 
undefined path of conquest and annexation which has given to 
England the empire ol ladia^ by attempting the subjugation by 
armed forces tukC alter another, of the ^mall inflc^iendcnt stales 
whose hrtbits of pillage and tnrbulrnco and whose perpetual revolts 
leave their neighbours neither |icace nor repose. 

Neither of these altenuitive coui'ses was in accordance with the 
object of onr august Master^a policy, which cou^ists, not in emend¬ 
ing beyond all reasonable bounds the regions nnder his sceptre^ 
but in giving a sohd basis to hi^ mle^ in guaranteeing thtir security, 
ami iu developing their social organisadon, their commerce, their 
wellbeing, and thmr civitisation. 

Out task wa5> thcrcforLv to discover a system adapted to the 
attainment of this threeioLd object. 

The fufiuw'ing principles fravc^ in consc^ncnoc* been bdd 
dowTi; 

{i) It has been judged to be indispensable that our two fortified 
fruutier lins— one extending Itoui China to tlic lake Issik-Knb 
the other from the Sea of Aisl along the Si^T-Daria—should bo 
united by fortified points, so that all our po^ts should be in a 
posifion of mutual supixj-rt, lea-ving no gap tlurimgh which the 
nouvnd tribes inighL miLke with impunity their inroads and 
depredations^ 

(2) It was essential that the lino of our advanced forts thus 
completed should be situated in a cgunLry fertile enough, 
ntvt only to infiure their snpphes, but also to facilitate tlie 
regular eolonisationp which alone can prepare a future of 
stability and prosperity fur the occupied country'^ by gaining 
over the neighbouring popufations to eivilised hfc% 

(3) And lastly. It w-as urgent to lay down this line definitely, 
bo as to c^ape Ui^ danger of being carried away, as is almost 
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mei-ita-ble, by a scries oi repr^ive meEtsiireS and repriials, 
intB an nnliniited extension of territoTy. 

To attain i ilia end a sv'^em bad to hQ established which should 
depend not only on reason, which may be eiastic* but on geographical 
and politicEil condi tioiis^ which are fixed and permanent. 

This syslcrh wiis suggested to us by a \'€iy simple fact, the icsult 
gl long experience, namely^ that the ncjmad tribes^ which can neither 
be seized nor piinishcdx nor eflecLnaily kept in order, arc oixr most 
inconvenient Tit:ighb£]-Lir3 | while, on the other handT agrictiltural an*! 
comroerciid populattons attached to the and possessing a mure 
advanced social organisation, offer las ev'ery chance ol gaining neigh’ 
bouT^ with whom there is a possibility of entering into relalions. 

Consequently, our frontier line ought to swallow np the furtner 
and stop short at the limit ot the iatten 

TheSdt tltree principles supply a elear, natural, and logical explana¬ 
tion q 1 out last military operatiotis in CenLral Asia. In fact our 
original irontier line^ extending along the Syr-r>aria to Fort Ferovski 
OQ one sLde» and on the other to the Lake Issik-Kul, had the draw'’ 
back of being almost on the verge of the desert. It was broken by a 
wide gap between the two cstrEjuo points ; it did not ofler sufficient 
resounuL'n to our troops, and left unsettled tribes over the border wilii 
which any settled arrangement became uiL;frassible. 

In spite ol oui nnwiilingniess to extemi our frontier, mutiA’CS 
had^been powerful ctiougii to induce the imperiai Government to 
e^^tabhslJ this Ime between Lake Issik-Kul and the Syr-Daria hy 
fortLEying the town of Chimkent, lately occupied by il 5 . By tht 
adoptinn of this line we obtain a double result. In the first place* 
like countA^ it takes in is fertile* well wooded* and watered by 
uumerous watencouises ; it is partly inhabited by various Kirghiz 
tribes, which have already accepted ont rule ; it consequently pfTcm 
iawsiintbla conditinna ior colonisalioii and the supjdy ol provifliojia 
to our gan-isons. la the second place, it puts us in the immediate 
neighboiirhatMi of the agricultiLml and commercial popnlatioas of 
Khukand, Wc find oxirsclycs in prr-Hcnim of a mom solid and com¬ 
pact, less unsettled, and better organised socuU state; fixing for us 
with geogiaphicaJ precision the limit up to Avhich w-e are bound to 
advance, and at w^hich we must halt: because, while, on the one hand, 
any further extension of our rule, lueeritig, na it wouliJ, no longer 
with uii^tablc communjtiea, such as the nomad tribes, but with more 
regularly constituted states, wonld entail considerable exertions, 
and vDQuld draw ns on from annexatLan to annexation with unfore¬ 
seen complications, fin the other, with sucb alates for our fvitnre 
ncighbonrs, their backward m^riUsation and the instabilitv of their 
political conditEEJTi do not shut ns out hum the hope that the day 
may come when regular rclatjons may, to the ' advantage of both 
narries, take the place of the permarient troubles which qp to 
tbe prarnt moment paraly^isd oil progres£ in those countries* 
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Suchn Sir* are tlie intcrt^ta which inspire tlit poUcy of our august 
Ala-ster in Central Asia ; sucJi is the object, by his Imperial Majesty’s 
orders^ the action of his Cabinet. 

You aie reqaested to take these arguments as yonr gtiide in any 
explanations you may to the Government tp whdeh you art 
aoeredited. In case questions are asketl or you may see credent given 
to erroneous ideas m to oiu action in tliese distant parts. 

It is needless for me bi lay stress upon the intent, which Russia 
evidently has* not to increase her territory, and, above all, to avoid 
raising comxilications on her frontiers which ceui but delay and paja- 
her domestic dcvT^loptneut. 

The pnogramme which I have just traced is in accordance with 
these vtewTS, 

V'ery Irequcnlly of late years the civil isation of these cotintrieSp 
which are her neighbours on the continent of Asia^ has been assigned 
to as her special missJoEi- 

Xo agent lias h^n found more ajit fat tho progress of d^-ilisation 
than commercliil rvlutioTis. Their development requires everywhere 
order and stability ; but Lu Ada it demands a comphyte translorma- 
tion of the habits of the people. Tlic first thing tq be taught to the 
populations of Asia is that they will gain more in f avouritis and pro¬ 
tecting the cam van trade than in robbing it. These elementEtry 
idca^ can only be accepted by the public where one exists | that is to 
say* where there is some organised form of society and a government 
to direct and represent it. 

We are accompb^ldng the first part of onr task in carrying onr 
tronticT to the limit where the indispensable conditions are to be 
found. 

The second we shaii accomplish in malting cwry effort hcoce- 
forward to prove to our neighbouring states, by a system of firmness 
in the repreasioii of their mtsdeeds, combined with moderation and 
justice in the use of our strengtli, and respect lor tbeir independence, 
that Riissia is not their eneniyp that slic entertains towards them no 
ideaii of conquest, and that peaceful and cciiiimcreial relation^ with 
her are more profitable than di>k:]rdcr, pLUagep reprisahi, and a perma¬ 
nent state of 

The Imperial Cabinet, in assuming t his tai^k, takes as its gnlde the 
interests of Hussia, But it bdinveg that, at the same time* it is pro¬ 
moting the interests of humanity md civdisatiom It has a right to 
expect that the Hue of ODiiduct it pursnes and the principles which 
guide it will meet with a just and candid appreciation, 

(Signed) Goutcuiakqw- 
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TREATY BETW’REN RUSSIA ANU BOIOIARA (1S73) 

ConcludcabetmecaGESERAt AiDE-DE-CAMr KAtiFFMAit. Goveenor- 
Cf-stehal of Turkestan, and Seid Mo/aftur. Amir of 
Bokhara. 

ii] The frontier between tlie doininions of tb Imperial 
Uie Empetorof All the Rnssiaa and liis Hipbnees the Amir of Bokhara 

remains unchanged, i, 

The Khivan territory on the right bank of the Amn Dana ha-Ving 
been incorporated in the Eliissian Empire, the former fronti^ be¬ 
tween Kliiva and Bokhara, from the Oa^ihj of Khelata to GngtrUi, 
abolished. The territory between the former Bokh^ue^piivn-n fron¬ 
tier on the riRtt hank of the Amn Daria from GnECrth to A^schekli, 
and frtiiu Mescbekli to the point of iunction of the former BokhariiD- 
Khivaji frontier with the Irontier of the Russian Empire^ is jneor- 
rn>rated in the dominions of the Amir of Bokhara^ 

fat Tbe right bank ol the Airm Daria being severed from tne 
Khanate of Khiva, the caravan rontes kading north from Bokbain 
mtn tie Rii^an dominiotiS traverse exclusively the temton^ ui 
Bokhara and Russia, The Governments of Russia and Bokl^n. 
each wtbin its own territory, shall watch over the 3afct>^ ol thcAe 
emavan routes and of the trade thereupoo. 

(ri Ru^^ian steamem. and other Russian vessels. wLe^er 
loneing to the Govcrtunejit or to private individuals. sl^U have the 
right of free navdption on that portion of the Amn Daria whidi 

belooE^ to the Amir of Bokhara. . . 

(4V The Russians shall have the right to establish piers and ware- 
houses in such places upon the Bokharan hanks of the Amu D|^a 
as may be judged neceasary and convenient for that pun^se. 1 h^: 
Bokliaran Government &hall be rtsponsihle for the safety of these 
erections. The final and defimte selection of localities sbaU ceat 
with the supreme Russian authoritieB in Central Asia. « ^ 

15) All the towns and viilageg of the Khanate ot Bokhara shall be 
open to Russian traiie. Rnssiao traders and cara^-ans shall have free 
passage thronghoat the Tvlmnate, and shall enjoy the special protK- 
tion of the local authorities. The Bokharan Government shall be 
responrible for the safety of Russian caravans on Bokharan territory. 

(6) All merchandise belonging to Russian traders^ whether im- 
ported from Rasria to Bokhara or exported from Bokhara to Russia, 
shall be subject la an ad duty of aj per cent,, in the same 

miULner as an uafor^^w duty o£ ^ is charged io the Rnssian 
province of Turkestan. No other tax, duty, or impost whatsoev'er 

shall be iiuposed tberenpoCL ^ 

Russian traders shall have the right to transport their 
mcrchEiudi&e through Bokhara tree Of transit clues, 

{B) Russian traders shall haw the right to establish caravanserais 
for the storage of merchandise in all Bokharan towns. The same 
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right is accorded to Bokharan traders in tbs towtis of the RuissiEm 
pro^dnee of Turkeslan. 

(9) Rtissian traders shall have the right to keep commerciaj agents 
in all the towns of Bokhara* in order to watcli over thq progress of 
trade and the levying of dnties, and to enter into commnnicatioiis 
with the local authorities ihereupoiL The same right is accorded 
to Bokharan traders in tho towns of the Russian pro\Tnce of 
Turkestan, 

(IQ) jMI [lommercial engagements Lc-tween Russians and Bok¬ 
harans shall bo held sacred, and shall be faithfully carried out by 
lM.ith parties^ Tlie Boklmran. Goverornent shall undertake to keep 
watch Over the honest fuMlment of all sncli engagements^ and over 
the fair and Imnonrable conduct of commercial aJiairs in general, 
(lij Russian subjtrcts shall have the right, in coTnmoii with the 
subjects ol Rnkbara* to carry on all branches of industry and handi¬ 
craft on Boktuiran territory that are sane Honed by the law of Shari- 
gat Bokharan subjects shah, have a similar right to practise all 
such occnpationa on Russian territory as arc sanctjoncd by the law 
of Ru sin. 

(12) Russian subjects shall have the right to acquire gardens, 
cultivate lands^ and own cveiy of real property in the Khanate. 

Such pro|>crty shall be subject to the same land tax as Bokharan 
property. Tlie same right shall be enjoyed by Bokharan subjects 
in the whole territory of the Russian Empire, 

Od) Russian subjects sliall have the right to enter Bokharan terri¬ 
tory when fiTTTiished with permits* signed by the Russian authorities. 
They shall have the right of free passage throughout the Khanate, 
and shall enjoy the special protection of the Bokluuran authorities. 

{14J The Bokharan Government shall not in aoy case admit on 
to Rokbanm territory' any foreigners, of hatover nationality, 
arriving from Russian territoty, unless they be furnished with special 
permits signed by the Rnssian authoritiea. If a criminEd, being a 
Russiai] subject, takes refuge on Bokharsn tenitcjry* he shall be 
arrested by Lbc Bokbajan authorities and delivered over to the 
nearii^st Russian authorities. 

(t 5) Til order to maintain direct and unintermpted relations with 
the supreme Rui^suin authorities in Central Asia, the Amir of Bok- 
hara shnill appoint ouc of hii intimate counsellors to be liis resident 
envoy auil plenipotentiary at Tashkent. Such onve^y ahall reside at 
Tashkent in a house belonging to tlic Amir and at the expense of 
the latter. 

f i6) The Russian Government ahall in like manner have the right 
to appoint a permanent representative at Bokhara, attachetl to the 
person of his Highness the , 4 niir, ITe shall re^de m a bouse be¬ 
longing to the Russian Govemmtot and at the expense ol the latter. 

(r/) In conformity with the desire of the Emperor of All the 
Russias, and in order tq enhance the g.ory of hus ImperisJ Afajesty^ 
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his Highness the Amii SeW Moeitffiir has deterinmcd 

The tiiiflk ia human beiafs, being contrary to the law w ^ e ' 

maads man to love his neLghbour, is abolished for ever lu 

tor>' of Bokhara. Tn accordance with Uus resolw, Ihe 

iniunctions shall imaiediatcly be given by the to 

to calorup the flew law and special dnlers shaU be sent to ah the 

frontier tov^Tis ol Bokhara to which ^ves are 

neighbouriug countries, that should any such ^ 

thitocr. they shah be taken from their ownears and shall he set at 

bbertv without loss of time, . 

f i8i His Highness the Amir Seid Mozaffnr, being sincerely dffiirous 
of strensthening and dci-elopinB the amicable relations which ha^e 
auteistod lor fiL years to the benefit of Bokl^s^ 
accents for his guidance the above seventeen arbclia compraiog 
treati of friendship between Russia and 

consist ol two copies, each copy being written m the two languages, 
in tHe RiiFi5ian and in the Turki ianpiige. 

In token of the coallnnatlQn of this treaty and of ite accept^ce 
far the uuidaMC of himseOl and of Hs successors, the Swa 

Moaaffnr has aifixed thereto his seal. Pone at Shaar on 
day of October 1873 . being the lyth day of tho month Shayban 

of the year 1290. 

Tramtaiiom of fcfKM • ADjqTAKT^.EsrE(tAL voj< KaottWas', 

GovuHsoa-tiEiffiUAL oy TtruKESTAs, to thf Amir of Afcuakistan. 

XAiSilEE-ST? Jun6 TS 7 S. 

To the Amir of thp Whol^ of AFGHAS!ISTA^‘, Shir Ali Kras, 

*' Be it known to you that our relations with the British ^vero- 
ment are of great importance to Afghanistan and its de^ndrtcies* 
As I am unable to see you. I liave deputed luy tru^orthy (official 
General StolictoD to you. The General is an old fnend of nime, and 
during the late Russo-Turkish war earned the favour of the Emperor 
bv his spirit and bravery. He has become well known to the 
Emimror. This trustworthy person will^coromunicate to you what iio 
tliiiii,s best. 1 hope you will pay attention to what ho says, and 
repose aa much eonfidertce in his words as if tlicy were my owu ; and 
that you will give your answer in this matter through him, In tho 
tneanrime, be it known to you that if a friendly trea^ will be of 
benefit to us, it wiD be of fiir greater benefit to yourself, 

ffserft'dJ thfofigk General Sxoli htoff, riugusf 9 . 1578. 

" Be it known to vou that in these days the relations between the 
British Government and oufu with regard to your kingdom require 
deep coDsidoration. As 1 am unable to conununicate my opinion 

* "FoTiy-OiHi m liiilja/^-^itGBER.TS. 
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verbally to you^ I luve deputed my ngeuu Major-General Stolietoll. 
This gentJpiman is a near fiicncJ of inine, and perform hI excellent 
Services In tlie lale Itusso-Ttirkisb wat^ by wMcb he eamed favour 
of the Emperor. The Emperor has always had a regard for hiiiL 
He will inJorm yon of ad that i& hidden in my mind. I hope you 
wfU pay BTcat aticniion to what he says* and believe him as you 
wouJd myself^ and^ after due consideratiDii* you will give him your 
reply. Meanwhile, be it known to you thiit your nriion and fiicnd- 
sliip with the Russian Govtniment will be benehdal to the laller, 
and stid more so to yom The advantages of a close alliance with 
the Russian G^ovemment will be pcrraanently evident."' 

General SrouETorE sent the lojlowing letter, oa Ills reluru to 
Tashkent from KabnlK to the Foreign Minister, Wazir SliAW 
ManOMUKb Khan, dated September 21, jByS: 

" Thunk God, I reached Tashkent safely, and at an auspicious 
Dioment paid my respect to the Viceroy (Yamni Padishah means 
^ had king -J. I am trying day and night to gain our objects, and 
hope I shah be successful I am starting to see the Emperor to-day^ 
ill Order to inform his ilajesty peraonaJly of our atiabs. If God 
pleases, everything that is necessary will be done and afiirnied- / 
kofie ikai who want io the gaU c/ from thi wiU see 

that the door is dosed; then^ ptease God^, they tmU frembk. t hope 
you will give my rispects to his Highness the Amir. May God 
make his life long and increase his wealth t May %ou remain in 
good health, and knovr that the proteddon of God wdl arrange onr 
affairs 3 

(Signed) General Stoi_eetoff^'* 

FVdw Geseeai, vo« Kauffman to the Amib of Afghanistan* 
dated Tashkent, Ociaher 22, 1S7B. 

*' Be it known to 5-00 that your letter* dated 12th Shawal* reached 
tne at Taalikent on the i6tli October, i-ff., ^rd Zekada^ and I under- 
stoed its cantents. I have tdegraphed an abstract of your leHer 
to the address of the Emperor, and have sent the letter itself, as 
also that addressed to General StohetoO* by po&t to Uvadia, where 
the Emperor now is, I am informed On authority" that the 

English want to come to terms witb you ■ and* as a fricud* I advise 
yon to msike pCAce with them if they olfer it.^^ 

Fmifi General STOtmTOFF So Wazir Shah MAnoinjED Khan, 
daifd October S* rEjS, 

Fitst of all, I hope you will be kind enough to give my respects 
to the Amir. May God make his life Jong and increase his w^eaith I 
I shall always remember his ro^'al hospltahty^ I am busy day and 
night in liia aJIairs, and, thank God, my labours ha^i: Uut been 
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without Tc-fiiilt. The grc^t Ertiperor h a iLtue friend of the i^trair's 
and £iX Alghaaistan, and bda Majesty will do whatever he may thiiik 
nece5sar^% Of course, yon have not forgt^tlen what 1 told you. 
that the affiiirs of kinfidoma are like a country whidi has many 
Tnountaina ^ valleySr and livers. One who sits a hi^h mountain 
can see things well. By the power and order of Godi there no 
empire cf^nEil to that of onr great Emperor. May Ood make his 
life long t Therefore, whatever our Government advises you, you 
should give ear to ih I tell you ihfc truth that our GovemmenL is 
TiTse as a serpent and barmless aa a dove. There are many things 
which you cannot undefstand, but our Government understandii 
them well. T± oficn happens that a thing which is unpleasant ut 
£riit i*? regarded as a blessing afterwards. Kow, my kind friendn I 
inform you that the enemy of your laiiioiis religion wants to make 
peace with yon through the Kajiaj: (Sultan) ol Turkey. Therefore^ 
you should look to your brothers wh^? live on the other side ul the 
river. If God stirs them up, and gives the sword of hght iitto tbeir 
hand3+ then go on in the name of God (Bismilla), otherwise yo-u 
should be aii a serpent ; make peace openly, fmd in secret prepare 
for war, and when God reveals His order to you* declare younaelf- 
It will be w'clU when the Envoy of your enemy w^ants to enter the 
country, it you Kend an able emissary, possessing the longue of a 
serpent and fell of deceit, to the enemyeounLry, so that he may 
with sweet words perplex the enemy'ip mindT and induce him to give 
up the intention of fighting with yon. 

“ Sly kind ]&iend, 1 entrust you to the protr?ctiDn of God. Stay 
God be the protoctor of the Amir's kingdom, and may trecnbling full 
upon the hmbs of your enemies I Amen. 

Write to me soon, fmd send the fetter to thu capitaL Please 
write in Arabic charactcraii so that 1 may be able to read your letter.” 

Froffi GEireBAi von Kauttuan fo ike Amir of Afoiiani^itan, 
dated November 26 , 1 ^ 7 ^. 

” r was mtich pleased to receive your lettcrT dated 24tb Zekada, 
12^5 (Novetnber i B, iS/S), and to hear of your good health, i have 
alio received a copy of tlte letter which you sent to- tisc tlovemor- 
Gencral. May God be pleased with you. The British Ministers 
have given a pledge to our Ambassador in London that they ^dll 
not interfere with the independence of AlghanistajL I am directed 
by his lIujcsLy the Emperor to communicate this noivs to you, Rud 
then, after fonning Meudship, to go to bis Majesty. 1 mtend to 
go to the Rnskian capittd After 1 have arranged the afifairs of this 
country (Turkestan). As L do not consider it advisable to keep 
^’OuT trusted ofiicials, whom you are in want oi, here any more, I 
send Alahommed lla.^au kKlian^ Kamuah ^DepuLy-Govemor), and 
Gholam Hftjdar Khan^ with tw^o oliicerSt hack to you. I hope you 
will consider me a wcll-whilier of yocr Idugdom, und write to me now 
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ttcn- I hikve givien instrurtitjtis tint, unlil iji3r retum, Esvqjy 
lellei' of yours which ti^cy nci^lve at Turkestan akould be iorvtarded 
to the capitaL Vour good fortune is a cause of happiness to me^ 
and if any troubles come upon yi3u, I iihio shall be griev^r Some 
presents have been sent by me through Alirra Iklalioinmed Ha^an, 
Kamnah ; perhaps tliey tnay be accepted 

Transiaiion 0/ a hlii^r ftom GnsE&Ai, von Kauffman fc? General 
VoZGONOt"Fp daUd 1878. 

" The Amir knows perlectly well that it is impo^^iblc for mo to 
assist him with lroo|H in winter. ThencEoTv* it is necessary that 
war should not be commertcod at Hii^i unseasonable time. If the 
hiigiish^ in spite of the ^Vinir's exertions to avoid the war, coiTimcnm 
it* you must then tahe leave of the Aiuir end atari, for Tashkeut* 
because ypur presence in Afghani^taii hi winter is useless. More¬ 
over, at such a juncture us the commencement of war In Aighimrstiui, 
you ought to come here and explain the whole tiling to ijie, so that 
1 may comniunicaLe it to the Emperor. Thi^i will be oi great beneht 
to Afghanistan :itiH to Riissiii/' 

Frofji Ge^^rral v^on IIalwman to ths Amir of jVfghakistaXj 
dat^.d December 55, iSyU. 

" Your letter, dated 27th Zel Hijja (JS^ovccnlier 20* 1S7B), has 
reached me. 1 pleased to hear tidings of your good health. 
The Emperor has caused the Sritldi Government to agree to the 
dcintinuance of Aighan independence. The English ItHnisters have 
promised this. I earnestly request you not to leave yotir kingdom. 
As far as possible, consider your gwn interests, and do not lose >nonr 
independence. For tht present come to tcrmH with the British 
Government, II you do not want to go back to Kabul for this 
pm^mse, you can write to your son, Mahommed YEihub Khan, Lo 
make peace with the English as yon may direct him, !>□ not leave 
the soil ol Afghanistan at this thue, because it wih be of beucht tci^ 
you. iLy words are not wtlhout tmtfi, because yOur artival in 
Russian territory will make things worse,” 

Fr*m General von Kauffman to the Amir of Afghanistan* 
rffceiired at Mnear'i^Sharif Junaary 17* 1879. 

" I have recci^'Cd y^our friendly letterT dated t^th ZcJ ICijja [De¬ 
cember S, i 37 B^ In that letter j-ou asked me to send as many 
troops as could be got ready. I have ivritten to you a letter to the 
effect that the Emperor^ on account of your troubles* has:l comqiii- 
nicated with the British Government, and that the Elus^iHU Amhas- 
ejador at Landon had obtained a promise Irom, the British Ministers 
to the effect that they would not injure the mdependenee of Afghan¬ 
istan. Perhaps yon sent yoiir letter before you got mine. 

I have heard that you ba^'e appointed your soUt Mahomuied Yakub, 
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as your Regent, and have come <mt of Kabul with BCitie trocjps. i 
liave received an order £roiii the Emperor to tlio ofl&ct that It ie 
impossible to assist yea with troops now. I hope you will be for¬ 
tunate. It all depends on the decree of tiod. Bktiwe me, that 
the Mendsbip whirli 1 made with you will be perpetuaXr It is ncoffi’ 
sary to stuii back Genend Vo^gonofi and his compamonSr "iou 
can keep Dr. Yuralski with you il you please, No doubt the doctor 
will be of use to you and to your dependtuts. 1 hope our IrieudsMp 
will coutiuuc to be strengtheuedx and that mtercouxsc will be carried 
ou betivccn ua.“ 

From Geseral vok KAtrtFMAN io Amir Shir Alt, 
Dscfmliir 29* 

^'The Foreign Miuistefi General GortehakoWj hos informed me 
by telegraph that the Emperor lias directed me to trouble you to 
come to TashlreDt for the present. I therefore communicate this 
news to you with great plenum ; at tlie same time. 1 may mention 
that 1 have received no instmetions about your journey to St. Peters* 
burg. My person^ interview with you will increase out irieudship 
greatly.'"' 

Lstt^ tram MAlOft-GEKERAi, Ivanoff* Gmernor of to 

ffttf Heir-Apparffnt, Maiiommed Musa Khan^ mid others. 

*' On the 16th of Rabi-uI-Awul, at an auspitious momeut, I re¬ 
ceived your Letter which yon sent me, and underatood its contents. 
I was very mudi pleasedp and at once communicated it to Geuend 
KauSman. the Govemor-GontraL With regard to what you wr;jtc 
about the friendly relations between the R uss i a n and Afghan Govern* 
ments^ and your own desire for friendships 1 have the honour to state 
that we are also desirons of being friends. The fricbdiihLp betvu'een 
the two Governments existed in the time of the lale Amir^ and I ho|io 
that it will be inereased and strengthened by Amir Mahonnned 
Yakub Khan, 

“ May God change the wara in your cauntry to happiness ; may 
peace reign in it j and may your Govermuent be strengthened t 1 
have been forwarding all your kttcra to the Govemor-General^ 
General Kauflmau, May God keep you safe i 

" The Zeraishau Province Gt^veruor+ 

“ MAjOR-Gnsni.EAL iviwotF." 

Written and eealcd by the GcneraL 

Written on March 29, rS79. 

Treaty between the Russian Government and Amir Shit 
Ali Khan^ wTitten from rnemorj' by Mirzn Mahommed 
Nabbi. 

i^i) Tlio Russian Gavcmmcnt engages that the friendship of 
the Russian Government with the Government of Amir Shir Ali 
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Khun, Aimr of All Aighstnislan, will be a permaneot a 4 d perpetusJ 
one, 

( 2 ) The Russifl-a Goverament engages tbat, as Sirdar Abdalia 
Khan, son qf tJie Amir , is dead, tlifi friendship ol the Rnssian Govern¬ 
ment wilfi any person -^hom the Amir may appoint llfiLT-Apparcnt 
to the throne of Afghaniatan, and wiIJi the heir of tlie Heir-xApparent, 
will remain lirni and perpetuaL 

{3) The RussLan Government engages that ii any foreign enomy 
attacks AfghanistatL, a fid the Amir is unable to drive Mm Oiit+ and 
asks the assistance of the Russian GovemiUiriiU the Rnssian Govern¬ 
ment will repel the enemy, either by means of advice or by such 
other means as it niay consider proper, 

( 4 ) The Amir of AfghanL^rtan will not wae<^ ^ar with any fordgfl 
Power witiio>iit consulting the Kussiaa Government, and withou t its 
permission, 

(5) The Amir M Mghanistan cnpgea that no will always report 
in a friendly manner to the Russian Govumment what goes on in 
his Idngdoim 

15) The Amir of Afghanistai] will ciammankate every wish and 
important aftah of Ms to General Xanffman, Cjovemor-General of 
Turkestan, and the Govtmor-GeneraJ will be authorised by the 
Russian Gov^nment to Inltil the wishes of the Amir* _ 

(yj The Russian Government engages that the xAfghan mer- 
chante who may trade aud sojourn in Russian territory wUl be sale 
from 'wrong, and that they will be aUowed to carry away their ptriUts. 

(8) The Amir of Afghanistan will have the power to send his 
servants to Russia to learn arts and traded, and the Russian officers 
will treat them with con^deration and respect as mfcn of rank, 

(p) (Does not remember,) 

(ro) h Itlajor-Geneml StoHetotf N^icbolas. being a Rusted Agent 
of the Russian Goveninient, have made the above-mentioned A^icl^ 
betw^een the Russian Government and the Government of Amir Shir 
All IChan^ and have put my seal to them, 

Corr^sfifyndenct helup^n th^ Britujb ciwd Russia?i GovEKSMKr^T^ 
rispechng Ihe gxclmicm <3/ ArcaANlSTAK fram ihe Russias 
spam af and ihe Russo-Afghan Frontier of 

urtd 1S8/. 

From time to time the Russian Government has given a 
series of assurances that wbatei’cr its action in otlier respects 
may have been, it regarded AfgliatUstan as entirely beyond 
its sphere of action. 

In March 1869, the Earl of Clarendon, then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, informed the British Ambassador 
at St Petersburg tliat he bad received commutiication of 
a despatch addressed by the Russian Chancellor, Prince 
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GortchakoWj to the Russian AmbitEsador in London^ con¬ 
taining the follow mg declaration: 

*' You repeat to tier Britannic Majcijty's Principal Sccrctarv^ 
oi State the positiv'e asaujancL^ that hia Imperiid Majesty looksi tij^n 
AlghaiuETfen as completely outside the sphere ■n-ilhin which Hussia 
n^ay be called npou Id wscrcise her itijlucnce. So inlcrs'iMitifni or 
interference wliatever^ opposed to the itiilcf^ndence of that Staic^ 
■enten; into his intentioDS." 

On October ij, iS‘^2, Earl Granville addressed to Lord 
Loltus, Ambassador at St. J’etersburg, Ihc following letter 
upon the Russo-Afghan frontier. 

hjer Majesty'Si Gov'ernnicnt 1 ave mil yet received from the 
Cabinet of St. l^tei^buig coimminication ol the report which 
General KaqJiuann was Itmg since instrucU^d to draw up on the 
coLiiitri-^ Sotith of the Oxus, wbieh are claitueri by the ruler of 
Afghanistan rs his tiercdita^y posscssioufi. Her Govern¬ 

ment ^%-e atv-alLcd this cuminunicatian in frdf coiihdeuct: that 
impartial inquiries instituted by that chstinguialied othcer would 
tocLllrTn the Hiewa they themselves take of riiis matter, and so 
en-ible the twu Covernmentjj to comt to a prompt and definili^'T: 
decision on the questioi] that has h^un 50 long in diiicussion bet^^Tren 
them. But as the expected contmunication has not rtaLhenJ them, 
and ai th-cy consider it of impLutancCp both hir tla? maiotenance of 
peace and tmnqnillity iu Central and for removing xdl cansesof 
misunderstanding between the Imperial Goviimment and tlicmselves, 

1 will no longer delfty making knownp through your Excelluncv. to 
the Inipcniiil Government the cuudusion at wfuch her Miijt.'sty's 
Government have arrived, after carefully weighing ail the evidence 
before them. Tu the opdoion, then, of^luzr Majesty^s Covemmeut, 
the fight of the Amir ot Kabul (Shir Ah) to the possejaion of tlie 
territories up to the Oxna as far down as Khoja Shkh is fully estab¬ 
lished, ana they beheve, and have so stated to him through the 
Indian Ck>veniineut, that he w^ould have a right fco defend these 
territories if invaderL On the r.thcr hand, her Majeriy^s authorities 
in India have declared tlaeir determination to rcniou5tral.e strongly 
the Amir aliould he evince any disposition tn overstep these 
hmita oI his kingdom. Hitlierto the Amir has proved nu>st 
amenable to the advice offered to liiiu bv the Indian Government, 
and has cordially accepted the peaecful pohcy which thnv have 
mommendetl him to adopts bc^cause tlie Indian G^jvcmmetit have 
Men able to accompany their Eulvace wdth an assurance that the 
tern tonal mtegrily of Afghanistan would in like iinmncr be re¬ 
spected by tho^e I^wcre beyemd his frontiers wlhch are amenable 
^o t e inflneuce of Russia. 'Ihc policy thus happly inaugurated 
has pranced the mi^t beneficial n^-uils in the eslkblishment of 
peace m the countries where it has Jong btcn unknown. Hli 
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^Ifl-jesty 3 Ciavc 1 iiiDCfiit bt^lievicr tluLt it Ls now in ttie pNiivrer of thfi 
Rus$iEin Govertimcnt, by an ejcplidt recu^ition oi the right of the 
Amir of Kabul to these territories winch lie now claim^^ which 
^Pokhara herself a dmi ts to be ius^ and which al! eTiidencc as yet 
pftduced show's to be lo hk actnal and efFectnal possessioti, to assist 
the British Govemincnt io perpetortting, so far as it is in haman 
powtr to do BOp the peace and prosperity of those legionSp and iji 
n:ino\dng fur cwr by snth mcanij ail cause of uneasiness and jeaioiis>^ 
between KagLaud and Russia in regard to ihjtir respective policies in 
Asia. 

For yoTit Excellency's more complete infoimadon 1 state the 
territories and lioundariea wMch her Majesty's Covemment consider 
as lijUy belonging to the Amir of italjiil, viz, : 

fl J B^dalfishan^ hritli its dependent district of Wakiian, from the 
Sarikal {Woodk Lake} on the cast, to the junction of the Kokcha 
river with the Dims (or PenjaliJ, fonning the northern boundary of 
this jUghan prosTuce thioughout ita entire extent. 

'’(2jj\Jghan Turkestan, comprising the districts of Kunduz, 
Khulm, and Balkh, the norLhem boundary of which would be the 
line of the Oxus froin the junelion of the Kdktha river to tli* pust 
of tlic Khoja Saleh, inclusive p on the high road from Bokhara to 
Balkh. ■ Nothing to be claimed by the Afghan Amir cm the left 
bank oi the Oxus below Khoja Saleh. 

(3J Ihe iniemol districts of Akshap Sari pool, Maimana, 
SMbhcrfnn, and Andkcu» the latter of which wciuld be the extreme 
Afghan ffxmrier possession to the north-west, the desert bey^ond 
longing to independent tribes of Turkomans, 

( 4 ) "rhe western Aighrm frontier between the dependencies of 
Herat and thmc of the l^rsian province of KhtJrsssan is well known 
and need not here be defined. Yatir Excellency will give a copy of 
this despatch to the Russian IVlinister for Fordgn Aiiairs. 

" 1 am, ofcc„ 

" Gkanville." 


(Reitlv) 


EnEXCE GOR'TcliAK.OAy CouST BrujINOW /a 

Eari. GiunvclLe try CoovT BrOxxoiv, February 5 , 1873 }. 


'^St, PEtEHSnORC, 

*'January 51, 1B73, 

M. LE Co&nrE, —^Loiti Augustus Loftns has communjcated to me 
the reply of her Britannic Majesty's priudpal Secretary of State to 
our desi>atdi on Central j\sia ol the 19th December. 

" 1 ^eJose a copy of his document. 

We see with satisfaction that the English Cabinet continues to 
pursue in tho^ie parts the Same object as ourselves, that of ensuring 
to them locate, and as far as posisible, tranquillity. The divergence 
which existed in Our ’V'iewa was with regard lo the frontiers assigned 
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to th -0 dontinicT-iis of Sliir AJj- Ca-bmct inclis-d.^ "witliiii 

them BAiliijisl 1 a .11 and WaJchan* whkh, accordini^ to our views, 
enjoyed a ceTtain independence. Ckinsidering the dilEciilty ex¬ 
perienced in egtablisMng the facts in All their details in those distant 
parts, considadng the greater facilities which the Britiali Govieminent 
pcHsesscS for collecting pocose data, and, abo’\i'0 all+ conkdering oiit 
wish iiLit to give to thb question of dctul greater importance than is 
due to it, we do not refuse to accept tlie line of bound laid down 
by England. We are the more inclined to this act of coniiesy as 
the English Government engages to iise all her inlluencc with Shir 
Ah in nrder to indnee him to maintain a pc^accfnl attitude^ as well as 
to insist on his giving up all measures of aggression or further con¬ 
quests ^ This iuflueQco is indisputable. It is based tuut only oathe 
material ajid moral ascendency of England, bnt also on the subsidies 
for which Shir All is indebted to her. Sucli being the case, we see 
in his assurance a real guarantee for the maintenance of peace. Vuur 
Excellency will have the g04>dnci3 to make this deolaration to her 
Britannic MajBstj''"fl principal Secrctarv' of Stale+ and to give him a 
copy of tins despatch. VVe arc convinced that Lord Granville will 
peiccive in it a fresh proof of the value vrl ick our august MiistEr 
attaches to the niaintenancc and consolidation of the nsMt friendly 
relattous with the Goveminent of her Majesty yueen Mctoita* 

Goktcfiakow.*' 

In 1E74, aiter tht annexation of Ivluva to the Russian 
dotninionE^ Earl Granville wrote* on Jannaty 7^ as foUowsT 
to her Majesty's Ambassador in St. Petersburg, summing 
up the previous correspondence which had passed betw^een 
the two Gov'ernments: 


Eaw. GKANVThtE ta Lord A. Ldftus. 

[Extract.] 

*' Foreign Office, 

** January 7 + 1074 , 

Her lilajtsty's Government see no practiCid ad vantage in examiu- 
ng loo minutely how far these airangcmcuts fbetween the HU-SSian 
Government and the Khan of KhivaJ are in strict accordance with 
the assurances given to me in January last by Count SnhouvaJow, 
as to the intentions with which the expedition agaimt Khiva was 
undertaken. They are not disposed to share in the exaggerated 
apprehensjcuif? which have at times been expressed in this country aa 
to the danger to Briiish rule in India which may arise from the ex¬ 
tension of Russian influence in ^ntral Asia. 

"At tlkc tiamc time each step of that progress renders it more 
desirable that a clear and hank utidcrat^nditig shcjiild continue to 
qjdb-t between the two countries as to the relative position of British 
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and Rusaan interests in and it is with tliat object that her 

Majestv^'-s Govemiufint think it right on the present occab^ou to 
reidew the comniimicatioiis which have passed on the subject, and 
the i«isitiDii of affeiis as they stand in respect of In so 

dolnff they are folfilliiis the wish expressed by Prince Ciortchakoiv. 
in conver^aLion with Sir A. Buchanann on the 2nd of :SavemlM, 

186a, when he begged tlmt Lord Clarendon might he told ^t. 

^ as both Govijnunents are free from all arri^e-p^ns^es, ani^tlous 
ivicws, or unfriendly feelings towards each other, the more My and 
frankly allquestioTis connectotl wLttiGcntxaJ Asia are discussed bet^^ 
them, the more effectually will the 'mists* be blown away» which, 
throDgb the niisrepresentations oi ovcr-zeaJoiiS subordiTis-ic agents, 
may at any time hang over them/ 

- In the spring of T36rj Lord aarendon, in several converaatiQ^ 
with Baron Brurtnow* drew attention to the rapid progress of the 
Rusbixm troops in Central Asia, and made a prop^jsal for the ' recog- 
nitioii of some territory as neutral between the possessions of England 
and Russta. which should be the limit of those poss^ns. and 
which should be scrupulonsly respected by l«>tli Powers. 

** Prince Gortcliakow, to w^hom Baron Brurtnow had commmticatea 
Lord ClarendoTi^s suggestions^ replied that ' the idea of maintaining 
h^Uvt^n the TXSsessions of tba two Empires in Mia a ^cme to 1^- 
sserv'e them from any contact' had always been shared by ^e 
Emperor, and he auflioriscd Buron Briinn^>w to ' repeat to her 
Britannic Majesty's IMnrip^ Secixtary of State the positive 
anec thiit his Imperial Majesty looks upon Afghanistan aia ccjmpletely 
outside the sphere nitliiii which Russia may be cahed upon to 
exercise her inflcicnce. Xo intervention or interference whatever, 
opposed to the mdepmdenceof that State, enters into his intentioiL-^/ 
Her Majestv's Go^'eminent gkidly take this opportunity of 
again acknowledging tlic friendly and canciMatoiy^ spirit shemm by 
the Imperial Government in the acceptance them of _ the views 
advanced on the part of Great Britain, as to the frontier bnc of 
Afghanistan. Those \icMrg were stated, as you are aware, in my 
despatch tO' your EKCcllency of Octobei: 17^ [ &72+ and the assent 
of the Imperial Government to the dtffnition of the .‘Afghan frontier 
as thcniin laid down+ will be found in Frince Gortchakow s de- 
spa tclies to Baton Brunnow of llecembtr 7+ 1871, and Janiimy^ i 9 w 

was the agieemcnt arrh'cd at between the two coLjntrits. 
On their part; her ilajcfity^a Gox'cmment may fairly claim that it 
has been faithfully executed to the Ml extent of their power, 

Tt is unnecessarj" to retrace the scries of circumstances which, 
in spite of the reluctance of the Rnsalaii GoveTTunent* led to the 
recent expedition against Kihva. Tn the iace of th^se events it 
would be uMi^ not to contemplate the possibility that conside^- 
tioos orself-defence, or the necessity of pnnjshmg acta of plunder 
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^iid hostility, itts-y eveotustUy givic occiision ft.i'T i llus^io-ti expeditioJi 
against the Turkoman tribes. 

In face of the agreement wliieh exih-hs bet^^-een the two countries, 
it is imnecessatv for her Majesty's Cjfjvemmeiit make Htiy pro¬ 
fession of tliM conviction tliat Afghamstau is perfectly see me from 
any hostile designs on the part of Russia. Tlicy think it best, however, 
to bring the fciw^ entertained by the Amir to the kiiowledpjc (if the 
Eufistan Govemnient, and to express their caToest hope that the 
qiiestiou oI any further expedition against the Ttirhoman tribes may 
foe eareiuUy considered, in conjunction witli the results Avhicb tho 
Amir of Katuil apprehendis >tiay ensue from it. They think it right 
to state candidly and at once that the mdependence of Afghanistan 
i$ regarded by them Jia a matter of great Importance to the T^-eUare 
and security of British India and to the Iranquinity of Asia. 


Prince Gortchakow replied on Janunry^ 21, 1874, to his 
Ambassador in London: 

Pi?ISCE GortcMakow ta Con NT BiiirNNow (communitated to Earl 
GRAX vnxE iiy Count Brunnow^ F^hruary 17). 

fExtiach] 

St. FeterSbutig, January 21. 

1 ha’t'C expressed to the British Ambassador the entire satiyfae- 
tinn which we fE^et at the just view taken by her MajestyGovern^ 
ment with regard to the questions whlclli we are called upon to treat 
togetht-r in Asia. 

“ Ln my opinion the understanding is complete. It rsts not only 
upon the loy-ulty of the two Goveniments, but upon mutuid politicafc 
advantages which am palpably evident. long as they shall be 
animated by a spirit of mutual gDod^sll and condliatinn, no political 
misunderstanding is to he apprehendiRi between them. 

''For OUT part, we reToain constantly faithful to the progmmine 
traced by mutual agreement^ as resulted froim my Interviews with 
Ij^rd Oarendon. and as developed and defined by the communica- 
tiona between the two Cabiucts- 

J Have repeated to Lord A. I^ofriis the positive assurance that 
tile linpeoal Cabinet E^^mtlnnes to consider Afghanistan as entirely 
beyond its ifrphcrc nf actioii, 

Tf on titlier side the two Governments exercise their ascendency 
over the States placc.'d within the range of their natural mHumce 
in CFrder to deter them from all aggression, there i^ reason to hope that 
nci violent collision will occur to disturb the rvi’ifjse of Central Asia, 
and interfere with the vi'ork of civilisation which it is the 
the iutetest of the two great Empitea to bring to a favourable issue. 

Be good enoDgh to CDUiruunicate these DiKjcnr'ations to Lord 
GruuviUe, iuid to repeat to his Excellency uur conviction that the 
Two Governments an cqnjil interest in not allDwing their good 
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relations ta be disturbed by the intrifjTaes of Asiatic Khans, and that 
So long as they both act togetii^cu: with a feeling of mutual co^dence 
and goodi^iU, the tranquillity of Central Asia will be sufficiently 
guaranterd against all eventualities," 

On January 28^ 1^74^ British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg reported to Lord Granville a further assurance 
given to him by the Pnssian Chancellor: 

Lowo A. LoFTLr& Earl Ghaxville. 

[Extract.] 

"St. PETEfl!?aUEG, 

Jaitu^fy ig, 1 S 74 . 

" As reganlsi Afghanistan, bis Highness repeated to me that the Im¬ 
perial Govcftiment considered that kingdoEi to be beyond the spb^c 
of their pDhtical actiou, and that* 'happen what might, in llic in- 
temal state of tiiat country, the Imperial Government would not 
interfere 


In 1876, after the occupation oi Khoktmd bv the Rii^ians, 
Prince (lortchakoS instructed the Russian Ambassadar to 
communicate the following despatch to ber Majesty^s Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 1 


PftliNCB GoUTCRAKOW lo COTJST SCHUVALOrF /(J ihe 

Earl of Dekbv by Count ScuirvALOFr. February 25 , 1376 J. 


[EjrtTRi:!] 


St_ l-*ETER!SBTrRG> Febrvaty 1S76. 


His Majesty the Emperor has IcaTncd with much intisTc^t the 
contents of the Slnmorandnci actcmpajiy'ing a dispatch Irom Lord 
Derby, winch Ij:ird A. Loftus read, in my absence, to the Acting 
Miniister for Foreign Atfuirs. 

1 enclc^ herewitli a copy of this document, whirh is a reply to 
the MeinurandnTn dated the nth May, 1S75. which your EnccHchw 
was instnictol to cominuincate to the PrincLpal Secretary of State 
of her Britajiiiic Majesty regaiding hhn relations of tlw^ two Govem- 


nients iti Central Asia. 

" Onr august Master has learnt with satisfaction the Itieodly 
desire therein expressed to prevent, by fmnk explamitiona, any 
cause of misimdenitHndjng between the two Cabinets. His Majesty 
appreciates likewise the bniLUlth of view with which Lord Deiby 
pute on one side distnuttious of detail and restrictions which are in¬ 
applicable in view of the dl-defiiand condition of tlie conn tries over 
which ttie two Govemmecits have to exercise their influencje. 

Have the goodness to inform his Excellency, by order of our 
aujFi^t Master, that we entirely agree in the conclusion that, while 
maintaininE ™ ^^ither side, the arrangement come to as regards 
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the limits of AfgtmiistsLii^ whliih L? to Toirtain ootadc the sphere of 
CMTtion^. the two Cabinets sJuiultJ reganl hb terminated the 
discussi4>ns relative to the intermediate zonci wbicli have been recog¬ 
nised as impractical; that, ’while retaining entire freedom of action^ 
they shonld be gnJded by a tautnAl desire to pay due regard to Uieir 
rtspcctivc iTitcrests and necessities, by avoiding, as £ar as possible, 
any immediate contact with each other, and any collisions between 
the Asiatic Slates plated t^ithin tbc circle of thdr influence. 

“ We are con vinced that by hcc|jang to this principle, and cultivating 
feelings of equity and reciprocal goodwill, tlie two Cabinets Viill succeed 
in consolidating the friendly relations so happily established between 
thnm. for the ad’^'antage of the general peace in h^iiropc and Asia. 

" Your Excellency can. renew to Lord Derby the assurante that he 
may reckon on out frank co-operation for this purpose.'^ 

After drawing the attention of the Eussian Government, 
at the end of 1876* to the correspondence exchanged betw een 
General KanflTnan and the Amir of Kabul^ the Britisli Am¬ 
bassador received the following further assurance : 

M. DE Geers ia Lord A. I^oFrvs* 

"St. l^ETERanuRO* ^^* 1877. 

Aiarfh 5, 

** Tbc Tiripcrial GovcmTucnt entirely share the opinion of the 
British Government that a frank and cordial intnrCihniige of opinions 
on the qncstio-n of Central Asia cannot do Dtlicrwisc than contrtbijte 
to the maintenance of the good and friendly relations at present 
estabLllshed between Htnssia and England. 

** With this view they felt ready to givn^ in the Xotes of the 

ipth Ko^emlwr^^ December, to which jn>tir Excellency 

ist December 1 5th 

refers, the assnrarcc that Kns.'iia had not endeavoured to conclude 
any arTatigenicnt+ commerdnl or political, with the Amir of Ksibul, 
and that the rare relations of cur anthorities in Central Asia with tlie 
lutter had never borne any other character than that of pure cour¬ 
tesy, in conformity with local usages in tbc East. While now renew¬ 
ing these assurances, tbc rmpcrial Gt^vemment hope the British 
GovcTnment will recognise that poetically Iw-e never swcrvxd 
from thttn, ’whatever may have been the erroneons mterjiretatiniis 
placed by the native Asiatic Governments on the communications 
o( GcrtciTd Kautfman.^ and wbiitever false importance may have been 
attributed to the method of transmlssioTi adopted by him. 
nntlcFstandings oti this subject were nearly me^"itabb+ considerinij 
the imcerbijn character of the native populations of Ceotral Asia, and 
tbcir inveterate iiicHnation to intrigue ; the only effective wav^ in 
our opijoion, of meeting this danger, lies in tlic good faith and loyalty 
winch, we arc ghid to think+ will never cease to inBuenCe, on eftber 
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S!wne“^' of views between ns and thn British 

A Jkf «’ere exchanged hetweea the Russian 

Am^sador in London and Lord SaJisbnry before (^ral 

CoHNr ScttOVAlOFT to iHi RUjtQUlS OK SAtBBIJRy 

JjJNJJON, December Xl is^g. 

“You We expressed surprise on learning that 
niis^on which you thought had left Kabnh still 
reminded me of the declaration made bv M. de Gicis to tl«. n >- h 
i^si d Affaires concerning the pnoiigicinal character of^this 
T'Z- despatched u nder exceptional dramS^ct 

^ Cortchatow.b, which 

^1?*^ ’Whether the arrangements between Bnssia 
Md England.such as they existed before the dispatch of the mission 
Md such as t^y are recorded in the correspon^nce exchanced nn' 
subject between the two Cabinets, are maintaincrtT^her 

a,' f!? Emperor is disposed, on his part, to observe all 

tee areanges^nts relative to Central Asia concluded between Russia 
England, and to recall immediately the 

The Marquis oir Saiisbl-hv fo Cotmr ScnitvAton?, 

“Fokeios Ofbice, 

*. T I r t " Deuntb^r iq. 1878. 

In reply to your letter of this day’s date I haw tn rt^+* 
SSd^^’th^* ^ w presence of the Russian Missiorjt 

between^ two ^weis expressed in the cmresfiondeiice which haf 
^ed between th^ upon the subject of Afghanistan and CenS 
and when the Russian Mission is withdrawn, her mSS 

^KBagemenis on both sidei^tS 
respect to those counties retain thdr obIigator>' choiacter.” 

In 1882 the position of the two countries in Asia was 
discussed m connection with the Russian advance to 
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Earl Gkakvtllj: io Slit E. Thornton* 

FORRIGN OrFICE^ 

February 22, 1SS2, 

The RiiSijiRn Ambassador called upon this afternoon by 
appointment. His Excellency told me that be had reported to hi 
GovemBient the substance oi the conversaticiii wc hnd had on the 
2nd instant 00 the policy of the Govemraents in Asia^ as nEpOrted 
in my despatch ol that date. 

” Prince Lobanew said that he had told his Goveminent that I 
had commenced by stating that the present good relations between 
Russia and Englaiiid offered an opportxmity, of w^hich it wsS desir¬ 
able to take advantage^ for coming to some further ondcratandioE 
as to the position of tho two countries in Central Asia ; that be had 
thereupon suggested a renewal of the agreement formerly made with 
l^ince Gorbebatow by Lord Clarendon and mts ; that to tbia 1 had 
lepUcd that I loaked upon that agraement as still existing in full 
force^ but that it left certain matters undedded which it would be 
n-cH definitely to settle ; fuid that I had finished by proposing a 
delimitarion of the Peisian fronrier from Baba ll>uniiaz to a point in 
+hi*- neighbourbood of the Tljui Rud. 

** He had now received the reply of his GovemmenL. They ac¬ 
knowledged the continued validity' of the agr^Nnent formerly entered 
into by Prince Gortchakow, by which Afg^nislan. was admitted to 
be beyond the sphere of Russian infinence. Tliat agreement wai 5 , 
howc^TT, as I had said^ mcomplete : and they wem rtady to supple¬ 
ment ft by a settlement of the fronticT of Afghanistan, irotn the point 
where it had been left undefined as far as Sarakhs." 

In 18S3 the following correspondence took place: 

Eafl Granville to Mr. J. G. Kennzdv. 

" Foreign Office* 

•'October 2, iSSj. 

** A report has reached her MajestyGovernment of an intended 
vi$it of a Russian to Kabul bearing a letter Irom the Emperor of 
Russia to the Amir^ 

” Such a proceeding on the part of the Ku:S$ian Government would 
be mconsistent with the assurances which they have given to her 
Majesty's Government from time to time on the subjtxt of Afghau- 
istam 

•* I have to inatruct you to inc^uire as to the truth of this report, 
and to inform me of the result by tclegrapE'" 
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Mft. J[. G. Kennedy io Earl. GRAK\r[LiE, 

"St. PETER^RtSRG, J, iggj, 

“ I hav-e tbfi hcmoiir to state that dh receipt to-day of your Lord- 
fitup^s tcle^TRin of the 2iid iastant I iimnediately waited M. de 
Gicn? at this Foreign Dcrpartmeut. and iaqaired of hbs Excellency 
whether there was any tmth in a import which had reached her 
Majraty'a Covemment that a Kuaaian intended to go to Kabul* 
famished with a letter to the Atair from the Emperor/ 

M. de Gitrs at once replied that such an event was impossible^ 
The Emperor w^as most unlikely to give any letter addressed to the 
Aynir to any one. No such letter could be written without M de 
Giees* knowledge, and ht could positdi'^ly and solemnly assure me 
that no finch letter had been written by liis rraperial Majestv. 

" M. de Gicifi further states that so mcuous were the Emperor and 
himself to ax'^iid all susipicion of Russiaxn communication witli 
Afghanistan, that Etrict ordeiii had been sent to the Governor- 
General ol Turkestan to desist from the transmission of letters of 
ceremony^ or even of letters of recoinmendaticin^ to the Amir in 
favTJur of tmveUerfi, Ln fact, all possible steps were taken to prevent 
intercourse between ■Russia and Afghanistan, which latter country 
was considered to be Ln Knjrland's ■ orbit/ ^ 

Tn reply to a suggestion of mine. M. de Gierfi stated that no such 
letter could have been wtten during the Moscow Coronation 
festivities, at w^hich period the Emperor had been most guarded 
in all his dealings with the various Asiaric potentates there 
assembled. 

” M. de Glers also pitimised to inform me at once whenever any 
inttntion exiated of such an impmbahl* Dvpnt as the transml^siDn 
of a letter from hia Imperial Al^jcsty ta the Ruler of Afehan- 
istan.“ 

In 18S4, '*f of inquiries made by the British Govern¬ 
ment as to tlie reported despatcli of a Russian Agent to 
Maimana, within the frontiers of Afgtianistan, M. de Giers 

communicated 00 April ^ to the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg the following: 

*' The Imperial JCnistiy cau, cm the other hand, stato that no 
agent has been sent to Maimana. Accoiding to the terms of the 

arrangement coma to between the two Powin^, Maimnna is included 
in the country of the Amir of Afghanistan, md the Gcivenunijnt 
of his Majesty the Emperor is resolved to scrupuloasly resptqrt, as it 
has done in times past, all the engagements it contracted in virtue of 
the arrangement in question/' 

fn 1885 further disquieting reports having arisen with 
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regard to the proceedings of the Rnssiaiis on the Afghan 

frontier, the following Memorandum was commumcatea 

bv the Raissian Foreign Office to the British Ambassado 


at St, Petersburg: 

" The Imperial Ministry for Foreign Affaire taken note of 
MemomndviTn which vnis transmitted by the English Am tisa o 
on the i6th instant, and which contains the ® 

her Majesty's Government that the agitation raised m e 
conntries by the ramouis about the prepsuations said to be m 
progress On Txith si«Jes shonM cease. 


The same Memorandum states that, unless circun^ 
stances arise over which they have no control, which 
mifiht bring about sudden changes, the two Goveroiucnts 
are in a position which would allow them to arrive 
arrangement satisfactory and honourable for Russia, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and England! 


•' The Imperial Ca.lunet cannot do less than joui in this desire of 
her Majesty’s Government. They have never cherislrcd, nor do 
they cherisli, aggressive views on Herat, nr any ot^r part of the 
Amlr'fl pofts^ioQS, Jinti tbey only at contnb^titig to tne 

establishment of peace and seenrity them- Resnlved. afi^ they are. 
to respect scmpuloosly the rifihta of Great Britain, as weU ^ those 
of the Amir, the Imperial Cabinet hope that her ilaiestya 
ment will dirolav the same regard for the rights of RiiS-'na, and ^y 
are convinced that the two Covernments will thus succeed m avoiding 
everything which might interfere with a satisfactory' solution of the 
ques^on now unJer negK^tiation. 

PETETisBtiao, March i 3 * 1885+*^ 


The circumstances which had arisen made the arraiige- 
ment of a Russo-Afghan Boundary Convention desurable, 
and it was agreed at St. Petersburg on July 10,1807, that. 

{11 The fTTnntier included bctiveen the pillais i and Ko. 19, 
aiid the piUnrs Ko, 3S and No. 65.should be considered as definitely 
settied. The ^goDometrical poinifi on the portion of the frontier 
line described above, and included between pillais No. 19 and No. 36. 
are likewise admitted as definitive. The description of thi3 part of 
tlic Iiontier, aa well as that of the part to tlie eaatT^^ard of pillar 
No, 65, may be completed aftJitf the demarcatioo. The synopsis of 
piUajs attached to Protocol No. ts. dated the ict (ijtli) ^ptein^r, 
i8B6, ta admitted tei be corrent iind definitivE as reganis pLUaia No. 1 
to No, tg, and No. 36 to No. 65. It wifi be completed subsetiuently 
by the s^mopda Of the pillars from No, 20 to No. 35 ^ and by that of 
tic pifiRfs to the east of No. 63. 
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' (2) pillir Xo. ig, the IroiiLier sh^H Idllow a sti^ight lino 

up tD the summit of the hill marked 274.0 on map No. i, annexed 
to the present ProtocoU This jioiiit, wbcro pUlar No. 20 shaJl be 
pLacw!^ is known under the denomination of trigonomutrical station 
of Kara Tcpe flatitude js° 17^ 4^*, longitude 61° 15’' 17^). Farther 
on the line Sliell descend the crest of the hills, being flire^tcd from 
this ijoint towards the cou^uence of the Knshk and the ILoghtir. 
Pillar No. 21 shall be placet] on a pt^int of this crost^ or of its slope^ 
50 as to Imj seen from the confluence above-menlioeed. A straight 
line shall connect No. it with No. 12, placed in the valley of the 
Kushkon the left bant of the riv'cr^ goo fcLi to the nortii of the con- 
finciice of the Kushk with the Moghur. Leading pillar No. 22^ the 
line shall ascend the thalweg of the Kushk to pihur No. placed 
271X1 feet above the head of Uie new canaJ^ on the fight bank of wliic h 
the water-supply is situated about 6000 feet to the N.N.E. of the 
Claret of Chahil-Dukhtcr. From pillnr No, sj a Ktraigbt line shall 
be traced to ±lic point nuLTbed ^3925 on map No. ^ annexed Lo the 
pre^til Protocol (latitude 35^ 16^ 53^, iongtiude 62^ 27^ 57"^)- W hence 
the frontier shall follow the hne of th(^ water-parting, passing through 
the follo^ving i^oints ; point 3017 iBandi AkliainaTi lalitude 

jg" 14' 31% longitude 62® 45' 4^*^ pillar No, 26) ^ the point ^igS 
(Latitude 55“ 14^ 20'^ longitude 62° 41' o', pillar No, 27) : and the 
point Kalari z (latitude 35^ 21^^ longitude 62" 47"* ifi'] ; and shall 

niu on to the pcunl marked No. ig on map No. 4 annexed to the 
present l*rotocoL The frontier shall cross the valley of the river 
Kashan in a straight hnc between p illar s No. ag and No. 30 (Lrigo- 
nntnctrical station of Tori-Scheikh, latitude 35^ 24* 51'^ longitude 
62® 43', map No. where it meets the line of the water-parting 

of the Kashan and the Mutghab, shall paas on tn this latter, and shall 
follow it up to the tngfonometrjcal station of the Kashan {latitude 
35® ij't longitude 63 5 ' 4', pillar No, 32), From this station a 
straight line s^haH be traced to a point on the Murghab {pillar No. 35) 
situated 700 ft. above the canal-hcad of the canal Yaki^Yuz or 
Yaki-Yangi, Further on the frcjeilier^ descending the thiil%vr^ oI 
the Miirghab. shall join pillar No. 36 of the frontier demarcated in 
To the east oi pillar No, 65 Utu tronticr shall follow 
the line lUntiked A B C D on map No. S annexed 10 the present 
Protocol^ the point A being sftnated at a distance of 3500 ft. so nth 
ot the walls of Tinam Nazar ; the point B being neat Kara Tepe 
Khurd-Kak, which remains to the Afghans ; the point C about 
midway between the east nind west walls of Katabadji ; and lastly, 
the point about midway bet^veen the wells AH I^dini and the 
wells marked ChaM. The wells of Tinam Nasar^ Kaia-Tepe-Khnrd^i 
W'est Kalahadji and AU Kadim remain oatsido of .Afghan territoiy. 
Fttiin the point D a straight hue shall be traced as far as Uic com- 
niencement of the local frontier demarcated between Bosagha and 
Khamiab. which shall continue to serve as frontier between the two 
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vi]!lag<5Sp witJi the Hinglc reservation that the can^s of TBosagha. 
along all their copirse, that is to say, ai tar aa KoinU (point 1:1), shall 
be includeil in Itussian terTilory. In other words, the present de- 
iTinrcation confirm the existing rights vi the two parties un the 
hanks of the Amij Darlas that is to fia.y. that the inhabitants of 
Khamiah shah retain all their lands and all their pastures, including 
those which are east of the local frontier marked E F G on maps 
Nos. 9 and JO annexed to the PrutDCoL On the other hand, the 
inha-bitaiats of Bosagha shall retain the esclosivc enjoyment of their 
ranalfl as far as KoirLli^ with the right of repairing and supplying 
them, in ewicordiiiice with the enstoms in force in regard to those of 
Klhamlab, when the waters ot x\niu Dana arc too low to supply 
directly the canal-heads oi Koinh. The oMcers who shall be charged 
itt uxtcuie on the spot the provisions of the present Protocol between 
the above-named pillars sbatL be bound to place a suiSicient number 
of intermediate pillars, taking advantage for this purpose as much 
as possible of tlm salient points. 

“ The clause in PtotocolL No. 4 of the 14th (afith) December, 
1885 prohibiting the Afghans from making use of the irrigating 
canals in the Kushk vaDfiv below Chahil Duthtern which were not 
in use at tiiat time, rernmns in force j but it is understood that this 
clause con only be applied to the canals supplied by the Kushk. 
The Afghans shall not have the right to make hm of the waters of 
the Kushk for iheir agncultnral works north of Chahll Dnkhter ; 
but the waters of the Moghur belong exclpsivcly to ihem^ and they 
may carry out any works they may think necessary in order to 
make nse of them. 

“ (4) The clauses in Protocols No. 4 of the r4th (sftlli) December, 
E^h^^and Xo. 15 of the ist (13th) ScptcTnbefp 1SS6, relative to the 
constmetion of a daio on the Murghab, remain in force, M, lino^ncw 
having expressed the wish that the ohligatiou imposed on the Amir 
of Afghanistan to give up for tbis purpose a tract of land on the 
right bank of the Murghab, under ilie conditions stipulated in the 
said Protocols, shoulil bu exlunded to the ’whole course of the riv^r 
below the canal-head of Yakf-Yuje, Colonel Eidgeway is of opinion 
that the necessary sdeps to obtain the assecn: of the Amir might 
delay tile conclusion of the present airaDgement; but he is never¬ 
theless con\Tnced that the assent of the Amir to this cession, under 
tbc Same condition:^^ of a tract of Land on the tight bank Can be 
obtained without difhcultyr, if later on the Imperial Govenunent 
should inform her Brilantiic: llajefity's Government of tbelr intentipn 
of proceeding to the construction of a dam above the canal-htad of 
Bendi Xailiri, 

(S) The Btitisb Ciovernment will commimicate without delay to 
the Amir of Afghanistan the airangemeDts herein agreed upon* 
imd the Imperial Governoient of Russia ’wUl enter into possession 
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of thcj territory' adjudged to theni^ by the present Protoccil, frcam the 
iBt { 13 th) October of the pniwmt year. 

'* (6) The fronfier agreed upon shall be locally deuiarcated by a 
mixed Goininission aceoiding to the signed maps. In case the >vork 
of demarcation should bo delayed, the line traced on the maps 
shall iievertliEleas be considered binding by the two Govemments.'' 
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B.—WINTER SERVICE OF THE OXUS FLOTILIJV 


Voynflc h^Eb ChAfjul Ed- 
Rilta. H^ar. 

FbltiH EtHdditfd IL 

VoyafljE tram P^tti- HlaSar 

A^riw. 

Hepan. 

Amvit, 


Monday . 

Sunday 

Charjui 

Tuesday . 

Tuesday 

Tu«i(lay h 

BrFjnday * 

Najcixiiti # 

Tuesday . 

, Monday 

Tmsdiv - 

Tuesday » 

Bnrdalik . 

Monday , 

Monday 

Wedne^ay 

Wcdne^ay 

l^lvart 

Monday 

: Sunday 

Friday i 

Wednesday 

Bashir^ . + 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Friday. 

Friday* 

Karki . . ^ 

Sunday 

Saturday 

Saturday . 

Satunjay . 

Kundalem 

Saturday . ' 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Saturday « 

Mulcri * 

Saturday ► 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Ak Knin . 

Friday* 

Friday 

Monday . 

Monday . 

Chanihan^ . 

Friday. 

Friday 

Tuesday - 

Monday . 

Kelil ^ 

Friday* 

Tkiursdav^ 

Tui:sday . 

Tuesday » 

Kuyu Kan Ma^ 





Kar . 

Thursday , 

Thnrfiday 

Wedneidsy 

Wednesday 

Chniibka Ciisar 

1 Thursday . 

Thijrsday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Kiiyn Shur Ob 

Thursday ^ 

1 Thursday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Chur Ob - 

Tliujsciay . 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Patta Hifi&ar 

Thursday + 

^ Thursday 
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RETURN OF ARnCLES EXPORTED FROlt INDIA TO 
KHORASSAN VIA THE SEISTAN ROUTE DURING THE 
PERIOD MARCH iT, 15)03, TO MARCH Jo, 





V^H. 


T903-1H- 



Kiponmo and 5 ci*t? 4 i. 

KhromMu «ily. 



igao-az. 



Quonliljr^ 


Camels ^ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Lba, 

£ 

Candles . 


— 

T15 ' 

19 


““ 

Dni^ * 


9 

J 50 

45 


— 

Dyes 


— 

: 5 ^ 

a^i 

— 

-— 

Eaxthcawarc and crockery 

— 


3 J 

1,750 

37 

Fruits, dried . 

* 

a 

— 

3S9 

— 

— 

GlMSvwe 




34 

— 

— 

Indigo . 


r ,&25 

^,u 6 

h%n 

47-097 

5 - 53 t 

Tnon and brass in bara and 
stieeta. „ ^ 

___ 

96 

, 3 

], 13 D 

64* 

T.jpnthcr work « « 


— 

— 

— 

3.250 

409 

Machmery' 


^— 

— 

121 

— 

— 

Mercery, ic. » , 


— 


840 

1 r 350 

2 9t 

pTYTrisijciiis, preserved 


— 

113 


— 

; -— 

Rico 


-— 

— 

102 

— 


SklTLS ^ ^ .|, 


»9 

195 

721 


J. 4 ^ 3 * 

SpLccs + 


— 

SS6 

laj 

7 . 54 S 

330 

Sagar > * » 


— 

64 

131 

— 

— 

Tea 

.. 

— 

9 Jatt 

434 

79 f 579 

4-1345 

Thread (cottou) and vanix 

— ■ 

2 

101 

d.500 

818 

Ttsaues — 

Cotton 


_ 

4.437 

3,281 



' Silk . 


■■ — 

VS 5 

— 

— 

— 

Woollen 



305 

109 

— 

— ' 

TnbfliTO^ ^ 




109 

840 

7411 

Wearing apparel 



345 

464 

— 


W'^inca ^ 






49 

MlscollaneouB . 

- 


[4S 

7 i 

«7 

26 

Total 



: £37,902 

£iTd03 


^la.tisn 


* Kntiiisly l>Tasa used ior in-antifacluriag^ Ica-imis. 

1 Chtefly palin 4 eaf fans. 

t 1-RT^eIy fox-EkinSp which arc moetly re-expoTted to Ruaia. 

I Ot this, ^51^ wnrtli WM fiTtra tea apd tb« ft*l Hlnr 

II FfUircly snnff. 
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RETURN OK ARTICLES EXPORTED FROVl KHORASSAN TO 
INDIA VIA THE SEtSTAN ROUTE DURING THE PERIOD 
march ir, igoj, TO MARCH ao. 1904 





VolLU. 
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ifOD-al^ 

i^x-axr 

1902^3. 


QiianliLy, 

ViitlM ',4 
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£ 

£ 

i 

Lbs. 

sr.750 

1 



i6i 

44 


■d 

JA139* 
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* 

— 


— 

■d 

— 
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ttea- 



273 




urns] * 

* 

— 

- — 

— 

hi 

t 

TO 

Bnjg-s 
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153 



dF 



CTDckciry 

* 

— 
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jP 1 
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&4 

Fraits. dned 


— 

62 

e 


10,4100 

! m 

Groin , , 



— 

179 

P^ 

’— 

— 

Hdnie:^ 4 





Number 

igj 

L 792 

Males 


33 » 

J ^2 

— 

+■ 

— 
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Silk, raw . 



— 


Lbfi. 


3 Ilj 
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1 Tissuee^ — 


— 

--^ 

429 

tp 
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SO 

— 

55 

dh 

— 
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1.25s 
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7 - 3 je 
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dA 
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— 

— 

— 

Id 

iSo 
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— 



dh 

— 

32 1 
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/&.66a 

^ 12,434 

( 


£ 7.^36 


* Abnonds onl y, ^ Net sIbUsiL * 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITEB KINGDOM 
AND JAPAN 

Signed at Lt}wdont t2, 1505 

Preamble. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japaii, being desirous of 
replajcing the Agreement conclnded between thcui on January 50^ 
hy fresh stipulations, have agreed upon the foUawbig Articles^ 
TThich have far thdt object—> 

(nj The cansolidaiion and maintenauce of the general peaee in 
the regions of Eastern Asia and of India ; 

(<&) The preserv^ation of the common interests at aJJ Po^'ers in 
China by ensuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the principle of cr|nal opportunities for the cammerce 
and industry of all nations in China ; 

(r) Tbc maintenance of the territorial rights of the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties in the regiona of Eaatom Asia and of India, and 
the defence of tbeir Special in teres te in the said regia its ^— 

AnncLE 1. 

It is agreed that whenever^ in the opinion of cither Great Britain 
or Japan, any of the rights and interests referred to in the pieamblc 
oi this Agreement are in jeopardy, the two Governmecits will com¬ 
municate with one another fuUy and frankly, atnd will consider in 
common the mcaunres which should be tal^n to safcgnanl those 
menaced righm or interests. 

Article IE 

If by reason of unprovoked attack or aEgtessive action^ wherever 
arising, on the part of any other Power or Powem either Coa- 
traefing Party should be involved in war in defence of its terriforiat 
rights or special interests mentioned In the preamble of this Agiee- 
ment, the other Contracting Party will at once come to the assist¬ 
ance of its ally, and will conduct the war in common, and make peace 
m mutnal agreement with itr 
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Article Til. 

Japan possessing paramomit politEcaJ, miJitajy, and economic 
interests m Korea, Great BritHiu reL'ogmsefi the right o( Japan to 
take such measiiiT^ nf guidance,, control^ and protection in Korea, 
aa she may deem proper snd necessary tn safeguard and advance 
those interests, provided always that such measures are not con¬ 
trary to the priiiciple of equal opportunities for the commcTcc and 
industry oi all natioiis. 

AhtlctE IV. 

Great Eritsdn having a special interest in all that concerns the 
stonity of the Indian fmoticr, Japan recognises her right to take 
such measures in the proximity of that imntJer as she may find 
necessary for safeguarding her Indian possesMons. 

ASTJCtE V. 

The High Contractiiig l^rties agree that neither of them wiH, 
without consulting the other, ontcr into separate arrangements 
with another Pt?wnr to the prejudice of the objecla described in 
the preamble of this Agneemenl. 

Article VL 

As regards the pmsent war between Japan and Russia, Gitat 
Eritain will contiaue to maintain strict neutrality nnlcss some 
other Power or PowicrB should join in hoatllith^ again&t Japan^ iu 
which case Great Britain wiB come to the assistance of Japan, and 
win conduct the war in common^ and make peace in mutnnl agree^ 
ment with Japan. 

Article YII. 

The conditioas under which armed as&islance shall be afiorded 
by either Bower to the other in the circumstances menlLoiicd in 
the present AgraemeDt, and the mcfiiis by which such assistance 
is to he made avallablop will be arranged by the TCaval and ^iilitaiy 
authorities of the Gzfntiacting Parties, wbo will from time to time 
consult one another folly and freely upon all questions of mutual 
interest. 

Article AlITr 

The potent Agrecfnent shall, subject to the provisioiis of 
cornc into effect immedialely after the date of its signa¬ 
ture, and remain in forc:e for tsi years from that dabr. 

In case neither of the ITigh Contracting Barti'es should have 
notified months before the expiration of the said ten years 

t intcnticui of terminating it, it al^l remain biodtug untii the 
escpiratlon oE one year from the day on which either of the High 

n cting parties shall tiave denounced it. But if, when the 
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date fixed for its expiratjon arrives, cither ally is attnaUv engaged 
ia war» the alliance shall, ip^a fjictOf tootiiiue until peace is con-' 
eluded. 

In faitli whereof the Undersigned, duly authcrised fay their 
rcfipectiv'e Governments, liavE signed this Agreement and have 
afiixed thereto their Seals. 

Done in duplicate at Ijoudoo, the i ztli day of August^ 1905, 


(L.S.) 


LANSDO^STSTF. 
TADASU HAYASHI, 


APPENDIX XIV 


chronological sketch of AFGHAN HISTORY 

t^47.—Nadir Shah, a Tiircoman bandit, conquer Persia with aa 
army coaipo^ixl lar]gcly of AfffhaiM^ Sacksi I>clhi and is a^sassiiiated 
In camp on retura from India. 

p Sindar Ahmed Khan, an Afj^han cavalry general of the SaddozaL 
section ol the AbdiU Algbans, acixea tlie tneaantn near Kandahar 
aiid has himself crowned king of the DnranJ with the title of Ahmed 
Shah+ Dari Dmran. With Ahmed CDtninepcca history' dl Afghan 
nation as an Independent kingdom. He builds Kandahar shortly 
afterwards^ codling it Aliined Shahim Aiimtd Shalir. (These events 
ocenr aboat I747-) Ahmed Shah reigns twenty-six y’ears. He 
replenishes his treaBuries by freqnent invasions of India. He is 
succeeded hy hi< smi Timoyr Shah. 

1773- — Tiraonr Shah^s snccession to the throne. He removes the 
seat of government from Kandahar to Kabul He reigns twenty 
years and dies 1793* leaving three sons ; 

(l) Zaman Shah, who reigns four years, li™g t±iiefly at Peshawar^ 
He isdepcjsed by his luUf-brother, Mahommed.and blinded asretaha- 
tion for having catised to be execaied Wa^ir SaHaraz Khan Barakzoj 
(called Faindah Khan}. 

(2j Mahommed, who attacked and imprisoned by 

[3) Shah Shu jail, full brother of ZamaTi Shah. He ascends the 
throne of Kabnl, but lives principally at Pfcsl^war. 

180D.—Proposed invasion of India by thcr emperors Paul and 
Napoleon. 

1807,^—Scheme of Indian mvasion by the emperors Alexander and 
Napoleon. 

1B09-—News Slaving been received that Emperor Napoleon and 
Tsar Alexander had agreed to invade India through Persia^ Mr. 
Elphinstone is sent as an ambassador to Kabul, meets Shah Sbujah 
at Peshawar^ and concludes a treaty. 

j 8 g^.—F ateh Khann son of iiinrdcred W'aM Sarfarax Khan, re¬ 
leases Mahommed and placi;:s him cm the throne. Flight of Shah 
Shnjah iFOin PesWar to take refuge mlh Ranjit Singh at T^hom, 
the latter extractnig from him the lamons Koh-i-Nur diamond, but 
refusing to protect him, 

t 8 iS. ‘Muider of Fateh Khan by order of Shah Mahommed and 
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bis son Kamran. Country £kg^ coDvulsed with anarohy, 
itahommcd and retire to Herat ^ the test of tbc country 

being divided bet^veen the brothers ot Fateh Khan, the mtirdered 
Wazir* amongst whom Dost ir^bommtd Khan got Kabkii^ Jekdabad^ 
and Ghazni. 

1836, —Acrest^od of Dost Mahommed, Amir of Afghanistan. 

iBj 2. — Lientenjint A, Burnes' journey to Kabul, Bok±iarA„ Merv* 

and Meshed. 

1B33.—^UnauDcesslul r'ersian expedition against Herat. 

jSj 7. — Tersia* instigated by KuSsta, inarchca egainst Herat- 

1837. —Sirge of Herat and defence by Eldred I'bttinger, November 
1S37, to June iSjS. 

iS37.- - Mission of Sir Alexander Bumes to Kabul to make peace 
bet^vpen Do^ft Mahomiticd and Kanjit Singh, September tB37. 

1837, —Kuasian agents %''jlkie%'ltctL, at Ka.bul, December 1837. 

1838. — Wood explores the Dpper Qkhs to I^ke Siri-koh 

183B.—Kuplnrt yi irclationa with Dost Mahommed. KecaU of 
Bumes. 

1838. — BegianiDg of firat Afghan War^ Kovember 1838, 

1839. —Cnpturc of Kandahar. 

1S39.—Cniiturc qf Kabul, hijjht of Dost Mahommedp and re^tora- 
tioD of Shah Shujah (August)^ 

1840. —Rising of Dost Mahommed (September 

1840. -— Defeat and surrender of Dost hhihommcfl at Bamian 
(Novembcir). 

1841. —^Asaassination of Sir A. Bumts at Kabul (XaveinberJ. 

1841. — Murder of Sir W. Macnnghtea at Kabul (December), 

1842. —Siege of Rriti^ |forccB in KabuL (Dreembcr i84Tp to 
January 1843), 

1842.—Ketrciit and massacire of British, army (January) 

1842.^ — Advance of British rebcf column imdcr General PoMoclt 
(April). 

1842.—Maruh of General Nott from Kandabur to Kabul (August 
to September)* ^ 

1842.—General Pollock re-cntcra l^buJ (September). 

1842.—K"vnctiaLion of Afghanistan (October), 

1842.—^l^ost Mahommed restored to throne. 

1854,—Meednp between Ghulan HydeL Envoy of Deist Mahommod 
and Sir John LaurenL'e at fort Abbotabad to discuss Question of 
alliance. 

1^55^ —F irst treaty between Great Britain and Dost Mahommed 
(Januar>'). 

1856, —^Sunender of Herat to the PersLans (Oqtober). 

1S57.—Meeting between Sir John I-anrente and Dost Mahommed 
at- Peshawar, 

1857. —Second treaty^ between Great Britain and Dost .^tahoiitmed 
(Januaiy). 
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—Grant q£ subsidy to Dost Mahomincd of 12 lakhs. 

185;^, — of Major Luinsdeii to Kandabaf to April). 

18 57 "'—bctwrrn Great Rrllaiii ami Persia upon beJialf of 
Afghanistan ^November 1856. to March 1857). 

1857. —AppointmeDt of UriLkh agent to Kabul. Kcinoval to 
Kandahar. 

] 857- — Treaty' of i^aris between Great Britain and Persia (Itlarch). 

1S58.—Recahi of Kandahar Mission t agent jnemain^ 

1858. — Russian AEi^ion of Jihanikofl to Iferat. 

1858. — Death of GhuLun tjyder, son of Dost Mahommed j and 
Shir Ali noininatcd successor to Dost Mahommed. 

1863.—Death of Dost Mahommed iJuue). Accesjuon of Shir 
Ali ; return to Kabul with British Agent frori Kandahar. 

1 86j.“Requests n^cognitioD of Maliommed Ali; treaty of peace, 
and grant of 6000 rupees. 

iS 6 j^i 863. —Civil War in Alghanist^. 

Conscqncot upon the nomination oi Shir Ali, serious disSfmrion 
occurred in the family of Dost Mahommed. Upon the succession of 
Shir Ali, rebellion broke out, and Aaim* brother to Shir Ali by a 
different mother, fled into British territory. ADal, the brother of 
Ariiiit 6er\ung aa Governor of Balkh, also revolted. Shir Ali ilcfeated 
Aizal, imprisoning him in August 1864. Abdur Rahman, the son of 
Alzalp was pitraued by Shir AIL Abdur Rahman was joined by 
Aziin, tlie two marching on Kabul^ released Af^al and attacked 
Kabul in 1366. Shir Ali fled to Kandahar, Af^al entering Kabul 
Amir ou May Si, 1866. Recogrdsed by the Government of Indian he 
died suddenly in 1867, He was succeeded hy Arim, who was never 
recognised officially by the Government of India. Shir Ali then 
maiched against Arim in 1E69, defeating Mm. Azku died in flight 
to Teheran, the final triumph and the concluding act of the rebellion 
being the accession to the throne of Shir Ali Khan in i86p. 

1865.*—Mahommed Ali kiiledr 

^869. — Flight of Abdicr Rahman Khan to Samarkand, 

1869.—Shir Ali endea^-ouis to obtain lecognitiou by British 
Govcmni'ent of Ms son Abduhah Jan as successor + Refused. 

iS6q.—U mbaMa Conference between Lord hfnyo and Shir Ali 
{MarehJ. 

1E69,—First oi^unes from Lord Clarendon to Prince Gorlchakow 
about Aighanisbm. 

1B72-—Gortchakow-Granv^lle Aenwmeiit aa to boundaries of 
Afghanistan (October)^ 

187®' — Seistan Boundary Comtuis^ioD.. 

Evidences of estranfiemeat of Shir AU ftom GovemmeDt oi 

India. 

1873, Abdullah Jan proclaimed heir-apparent. Yakub Khan 
rervnolts. Fbght to Herat, 

1874. —Imprisonment at Kabul of Yakub Klian. 
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11676.—Cool nMption □£ Miaaion from Lord Lytion to KabnL 

1876. — Qu^jtta occupifid. 

1877. — Abortive CoikfereDce at Peshawar betwecD Sir L. i^Uy and 
the Prime Illifinister of Shir Ali, Nur Mahomet Shah {Feturuary]. 

1877- — Estrangement of Shir Ali completed. 

jB^g^ — KaiifFman threatens invasion of Afghaniatan and India 
(June). 

1578. —Pamir oolntim despa.tched under General AbramoS (June). 
;i 878, — Arrival of Stolietofi mission at Kabul (Jtdy)- 
i^jS^^Hefusal of Shir Ali to allo^v the B^Iission under Sir Neville B. 

ChamberLain, Cotiimandcr of the Madras armyp to enter Afghanistan. 
Aiajor C&vagimii and party threatened with attack at jVli Musjid if 
progress through Khyber Pass maLutained (Sepfcttnber and 21). 

1878. —Advance continupd, Kovtoiber 2u 

1878. — ColoncJ Giodekofi's ride from Samarkand to Herat (October 
to Nbrvember), 

167S. — ^Deuunciatioii of alliance with Dost ^tahommed by Lord 
Lytton (November 21}. 

1878. — Second Afghan War begun (November). 

1878. — Flight of Shir ^Ui from Kabul and release of Yakub KT^an, 

1879. —Death of Shir Ali in February and accession of ^ akub Khan 
(February). 

i 87^>, — Treaty of Gandamak with Vaknb Khan (Joat 8)^ 

1879.—Assassination of Sir I_, Cavagnaii at Kabul^ Dr. Ambrose 
Kelly p Lieut. Hamiltonp and Mr. J enkins and others (September 3 and 4) . 

187^ — ^Thiid Afghan War begun (September 6). March of General 
Roberts on KabuL 

1879.—General Roberts arrives at Kabul (September i;8), and 
occnpiciS Dakka (September 22). 

1579. — Escecution of murdeircrs of Sir L, Cavagnaji (October 20-24). 
1879, — Twenty-five thousand .Afghans defeated by Generals 

Roberts and Gough (December 23). 

1879. —^ Kabul deserted by Afghans ; rc-oecupstion by British 
(December 26). 

1679- — Yakub Khan deported to India (I>ecember). 

t6ik>. — Rccognitinn of Abdur RahniRn Khan ^ Amir (July). 

1880. — Disaster of Mai wand (July 27). Dcfeal: of General 
Burrows by Ayub Kliaii. 

t88o.—March of Sir F. Roberts to the relief of Kandahar (Leaving 
Kabul Augnsf 8, arriving Kandahar August 31), 

18K0.—Rejection of Ayub's terms by Sir F, Roberts and defeat of 
Ayub at MA2ra (or Battle of Kandahar on September i)» 

iSSr^—EvacuatJon of Kandahar and entry of Abdur Rahman 
(September jo). 

1882-188 5 .-^urve>'S of LeSsar. 

1882. — MosUm agent appointed to represent Bjitfsh Gov'emmeut 
at KabuL 
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1EB2.—Quetta di^tritt ba^nded over on a rent to the Britbit- 
rSBi.—Ftiricc Lflbauofl converts T/jrd GrwvtUt f£ l^iincie 
GortcbaliDw'a circidar of lE/Jr 

iBEj.—Occupatioji by Russia, of Tedjend pa5i§ (October). 

13E3-—Quetta district ceded to Great Britain, 

18E5.—ShjgTLao and Ro&ban DCrupied by Abdur Hah man KhaOr 
iBSj.—iibdtir Eahman passes n law concerning the status of 
women r 

X EBj.—Subsidy of 1 2 InkhS;, granted by Lard i^^pQ□ to Abdur 
Eadiman, dqe^ 

1034.^—Frontier negotiations between Grrat Britain and Kussia. 
Sir Bcter Lnmsdcn. jinocccds with. British ^tisslon to Herat to de¬ 
marcate Narlliem Boundary of j\ighanistan. 

1B34,—Recommencement ot Quetta liailiA-ay. 

1B84-—Sir P* l.uiiisdcn sent as British Boundary Commissirmer 
(October 18B4), 

E884-—The Rns^ans occupy Pui-i-Khatnu fttetober), 

— The Kussians occupy Zulfikar and Akrobat, and Euivance 
upon Pemdjeh (F<;bniftry}. 

1885.—Fight between the Russians ami Afghans at Tash-Kepri on 
the Xushk (March 30). 

Raw'al Pindi ccnifcrence bi-Lween Lord Dkifleriii and Abdur 
Rahman TC ban Amir received K-C.S-T, (April). 

1885, —War scare in Great Britain (April). 

I SB 5,— Sir P. Lumsden necaUed, Colonel "West BidEtway retnaius 
on the scene of acri’^dtics of ^lissaju. 

iBB^.—Brilish aiid Russian Boundary Commissionere meet again. 
First boimdar^f pillar formally erected (l^ovember Is). 

18B6.—BoJan Railway ^wnstmeted to Qwetta. 

i Jcmarcation of Afghan boundary up to separation of Com' 
mission (September), 

1886, —Return of British Commission throngh Kabul to India 
(October). 

1887, — Occupation of Karki by Russia (May). 

1887,^—Negotiations at St, Petereburg continued and conelndii^d 

(July)- 

1B87,—^Final settlement and demarcation of Afghan frontier 
(winter), 

1887,—Escape of Ayub Khan from Ptrsia ; fajlnre of rebellion in 
Afghanifitan- 

1887,—Surrender of Ayub Khan to General ^ladean. Viceroy's 
Agent at ^Icshedp and detentipu in India, 

t883,^—Quetta Railway continued to Kila Abdnila (Jaimaiy), 
iSSB.—^Rcvolt ol Is-IiaL Klian against .^bdur RaLman Khan 
(July to Septetnber), 

tB88,-—Retreat of Is-hak Khan to Samarkand. 

1885.—War scare on the Oxus boundary (F’^ebmary to March}. 
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1891,.—^Abdur Eahman Introduces the OaLEi of Alkeiance an the 
Kcrao among bis couiicilLDi^. 

—Abdiir Rahmeo appomi^ Flabib UUah to hold public 
Durbars. 

iS^Jr—’Sir Mortiiu^t Darand goes to Kabul to gxp inm drift of 
negotiatioDS bebft'een Great Britani and RuBsia in connwtioii -witli 
Northern fmobbr and Pamir legLom^ 

Diirnnd AgrctmcTit. 

1893^—^Increase of subsidy grajited to Abdur Rahinati by 
Lakfaa, and permitted to import munitioii^ of war as required. 

iS^j,—Abdur Rahman recognises British protectorate over 
ChitraJ and agrees to respect Eajsor and Swat. 

1S93. — New Chaman occupied as lailway terminus. 

—Abdur RahmaTi incited to Hngbind by Queen Victoria ; 
nnable to accept, 

1&95.—Abdur Rahman abolished slavery in Afghanistan. 

1895.—Oath of Allegiance accepted from whole of the State of 
Afghanistan by Abdur Rahman. 

1S95.—Abdur Rahman adopts title ZJa-ubMiilat-ud-Din. 

1895,-^Visit of Nasr LUlah Khan^ second son of .'Vlidnr Rahman, 
to EDglaudi. 

igOi.-^Bcath of Abdur Rahman (October 1}. Halib rilah pro- 
claimed (October j), 

1902-1903, — Re-crcction of boundary pUlais on Per^-Afghan 
border. 

1903, —Construction Quetta-Nushfci Railway bcgnn, 

—McHahoTi Mission for ddiiriiitatioD of Sei^taii 

boundary, 

1904. ^ Opening of the Orenbur^f-Tashkent Railway. 

1904, —Visit of Sirdar fnayat UUah to ludia. 

1904- 1905.—Mission of Sir Louis Dane to Kabul. 

1905. —Cluing of the Quetta-Nnshki Railway (November). 
1905 —I^«i£nation of Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Appointment 

of Earl Minto as V^iceroy of India. Kitcheuer-Curion controversv. 

1905- 06.—^Extension of railway to Dakka. 

rejects the award made by Mjd^fahon Mission fn 
respect of thfi waters of the Helmund. 

Rumonrs of autunm. Visit of Habib UUah to India. 
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